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he. ke, he, 


My Lonrp, 

Amid the unavoidable contentions of political life, 
it is to be hoped that an hour may be occasionally spared 
to notice the pursuits of those who are less excitingly, though 
not unusefully, employed—I mean the scholar and literary 
inquirer, such as the subject of the following sketch. 

These hours indeed cannot be many. Through life, the 
position of an English Statesman is peculiar. He must be, if 
he hopes to retain his standing in the country, pre-eminently 
a man of labour. Even removal from power ensures little 
remission from work. In office, he mugt criginate the 
policy that distinguishes his country. Out of it, he is 
called upon to examine or to control the measures introduced 
by others. But in either case, by the conscientious exer- 
tion of large powers, he may establish a name that will die 
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only with his country. 
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45 your Lordship, whether in or out of office, may 
| recive the honours fairly earned by fearless support of the 
antegrity of the great institutions of the State, is the sincere 
wish of, | 


My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 


. And most faithful servant, 
JAMES PRIOR. 
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PREFACE. 


He who has expended learning and industry in making 
known the lives and labours of others, deserves the 
record he bestows. It forms a debt of honour, if not 
of gratitude, which literary men are bound to bestow 
upon each other. The neglect of it is injustice to 
their class. And in this instance, it would be to sin 
against an eminent literary antiquary and critic, an 
amiable man, and the intimate personal friend of 
several of the very first characters of their time. 

No name is more suggestive than that of Malone 
whenever we take up a volume of Shakspeare, of 
Dryden, of the history of the stage, of Boswell, or of 
biographical sketches of a few eminent contemporary 
friends who had just passed away. Upon Pope, 
Aubrey, and others of a previous age, considerable 
labour had been expended without having its results 
ushered into light. While to works of more varied 
general information, such as the Biographia Dra- 
matica, he had contributed largely in personal 
anecdote. | 

Of his own career I found little. The only con- 
yaeted sketch was an article in the Gentleman's 
Magazine afterwards enlarged into a pamphlet, by 
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the ‘younger Boswell, to whom in his illness he had 
assigned the duty of completing aud issuing the en- 
larged edition of Shakspeare in twenty-one volumes. 
But this scant outline was only meant to allay the 
curiosity of the moment. Had that gentleman lived, 
no doubt we should have had a fuller account of a 
round of persevering studies in ancient poetic and 
dramatic literature by his friend, such as few other 
critical antiquaries have achieved. 

Although I had been often impressed by the 
want of more satisfactory information respecting 
Malone, accident led to the present attempt to. 
supply it. While at Brighton in 1856, in convér- 
sation with an eminent literary friend and likewise 
with a warm lover of letters, Mr. William Tooke, 
the latter mentioned having a resident friend there, 
the Reverend Thomas R. Rooper, a connection of the 
Malone family,* who possessed several ofthe books, 
letters, prints, and memoranda of Edmond, which he 
deemed worthy of close examination. I remembered 
that one of the letters of that gentleman to Bishop 
Percy had been quoted by me in the Life of Goldsmith, 
twenty years before, stating that he had once pos- 
sessed some manuscript verses of that poet, which had 
been so carefully folded in one of his books that they 
could not then or afterward ‘be found. It imme- 
diately occurred to me that the lost lines might be 
among these memorials. Mr. Rooper was applied ‘to,. 
who kindly assented to the search, which however. 
proved vain. But the introduction led to some con- 
_Versations on Malone’s career and spirit of resear 
* ‘Nephew of Lady Sunderlin, wife to the dider brother of Edmond. ©: 
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and eventually to the project of his life. Diligent 
inquiry and indifferent health have, however, post- 
poned its appearance longer than I had anticipated. 

_ In addition to the materials supplied by this gen- 
tleman, he was good enough to procure from the pre- 
sent Earl of Charlemont a packet of letters written to 
Malone by the late lord, and which Mr. Rooper had 
returned to the family. The letters of Malone ¢o that 
nobleman during a correspondence of twenty years 
have disappeared—by some said to be lost, by others 
destroyed. 

A contingency against which there is no provision, 
caused the dispersion of many other papers. After 
the publication of Shakspeare, an agreeable evening 
spent by the younger Boswell with the Malone family 
induced the ladies, at the suggestion of Mr. Rooper, 
to propose his acceptance of some memorial of their 
late brothér. The most appropriate was deemed to 
be a box of papers, letters, and notes upon books, 
men, or miscellaneous subjects which his pursuits 
might turn to useful public account. <A note to that 
effect was sent him next day. The box followed in a 
day or two more. No acknowledgment being made, 
the ladies, upon inquiry, ascertained to their surprise 
and regret, that his death had occurred the day after 
its reception. Unluckily, he proved to be in pecu- 
niary difficulties; the creditors reckoned these papers 
among his property; and they became scattered at 
the sale of his effects in 1825. 

For the manuscript anecdotes subjoined to the life, 
with free permission for their use, I am indebted to 
the Reverend J. H. Gabell, to whose father, the 
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“gminent master of Winchester Scheol, they were given 
by the Misses Malone. 

I am likewise obliged to the Reverend R. M. Jeph- 
son of Brentwood, for several letters of his relative, 
Robert Jephson, the dramatic poet, of whom and of 
his family, it will be seen that Malone was an attached 
friend. To the Honourable Mrs. Caulfield, Miss 
Jephson of Castle Martyr, Ireland, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
West, and a few others, including an attached intimate 
of the Malone family, I have to express my thanks 
for. several useful communications. Nor should I 
omit to mention polite attentions received in the 
Bodleian Library from the Reverends Dr. Bandinel 
and H. A. Coxe. 

Of collections made to illustrate literary history, 
some notice will be found at the conclusion of the Life. 
But Malone’s fame as a collector will rest chiefly on the 
rare and valuable gift made to the Bodleian, which 
confers equal honour on his judgment, taste, and 
public spirit; while still closer examination of its 
contents will assuredly add to our estimate of its 
value. 
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CHAPTER I. 
1741—1765. 


Family of Malone—Trinity College—Ode on the Nuptials of George IIT- 
— Journey to England— Entered at the Middle Temple — Rev. 
Mr. Chetwood—His Letters. 

A tHorovGH Irish antiquary will find pleasure in 

searching out the history of the Malones. It is one 

of the most national of the country. No Saxon has 
anything to say to it. He may plunge into the un- 
known depths of Milesians and Celts; disport himself 
as wildly as Irishmen are said to do in the mysteries 
of races; and emerge with as little positive know- 
ledge of sober facts as any of his predecessors. 
According to the famous Charles O’Connor, of 

Balanagar, the most recondite of moderns in such 

studies, it may be traced from a king of Connaught, 

Murray Mullathan (Murray the long-headed), who 

died in 701. His descendants assumed various names. 

Surnames were an innovation of the eleventh cen- 

tury, and adopted from peculiarity of person or cha- 

racter. Thus a descendant of the house being ton- 
sured in honour of St. John, received the name of 
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Maol Eoin, which soon became Molone—the former 
signifying bald, the latter John. This branch had 
estates conquered for them out’ of the territories of 
the chief of Westmeath by their royal relative of the 
long head not far from the modern town of Athlone ; 
and there their descendants continue. 

From a junior branch of this race, which for some 
generations had practised the higher branch of law, 
sprang the subject of our notice. His grandfather, 
Richard, while yet a student in London, had been 
sent on a mission to Holland by King William, on 
the recommendation of his friend, Ruvigny, Earl of 
Galway; and afterward gained wealth and celebrity 
at the Irish bar. Four sons pursued the same pro- 
fession in the same place during the career of the 
father; so that the family enjoyed a species of mono- 
poly of the courts.” 


* The family scat was purchased by this gentleman, of which the follow- 
ing account is given in Brewer’s Beauties of Ircland :—“ Baronstown, on 
the banks of Lough Iron, is the splendid scat of Richard Malone, Esq., 
inherited by this gentleman from his relative the late Right Honourable 
Richard Malone Lord Sunderlin, who died without issue. The name 
of this place is derived from its ancient proprictors, the family of Nangle, 
Palatine Barons of Navan. ‘The estate was purchased of that family by 
Richard Malone, Esq., father of the celebrated forensic orator Anthony 
Malone, and of Edmond, the father of Lord Sunderlin. Baronstown 
House is a capacious edifice of stone, chicfly built by the late Lord Sun- 
derlin, under whose tasteful direction the demesne was enlarged and 
enriched with extensive plantations. 

“At Kilbixy, on the Baronstown estate, ie in view of Mr. Malone's 
mansion, is a small but beautiful church, erected under the auspices of 
the late Lord Sunderlin. This structure is a very estimable example of 
the successful imitation in modern times of the florid style of pointed 
architecture, and will, we trust, remain to a very late posterity a proof 
of the exquisite taste and magnificence of its noble founder. Kilbixy 
(locally pronounced Kilbisky) formerly containcd a castle, and an Hos- 
pital for Lepers, of which Jast building some remains are still visible.” 
— Brewer's Beauties of Ireland. 
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Of these, the most celebrated was Anthony, an 
orator, lawyer, and statesman of the first class. His 
name is even still mentioned with the reverence that 
belongs only to the great. ‘To a commanding person, 
fine voice, an impressive yet conciliatory manner, 
temper rarely to be ruffled by an opponent, were 
added powers of argument and persuasion so effec- 
tive, that it was once proposed to transfer him from 
the Irish to the English House of Commons, in 
order to oppose Sir Robert Walpole. The enco- 
mium of Grattan on this eminent person should not 
be forgotten. 

‘¢ Mr. Malone was a man of the finest intellect that 
any country ever produced. The three ablest men 
I have ever heard were Mr. Pitt (the father), Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. Malone. For a popular assembly I 
would choose Mr. Pitt ; for a Privy Council, Murray ; 
for twelve wise men, Malone.” This was the opinion 
Lord Sackville, the Secretary of [17]53, gave of 
Mr. Malone to a gentleman, from whom I heard it. 
“TIe is a great sea in a calm,” said Mr. Gerard 
Ifamilton, another good judge of men and talents. 
“ Aye,” it was replied, “but had you scen him when 
he was young, you would have said he was & great sea 
in a storm; and like the sea, whether in calm or 
storm, a great production of nature.” 

Edmond, second son of Richard, and father of the 
critic, was born in 1704. Intending to vary the scene 
of hereditary pursuit, he was called to the English 
bar in 1730; but removed from family ties and influ- 
ences is said to have had indifferent success. In 1736 
he married the daughter of Mr. Benjamin Collier, of 
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Of these, the most celebrated was Anthony, an 
orator, lawyer, and statesman of the first class. His 
name is even still mentioned with the reverence that 
belongs only to the great. To a commanding person, 
fine voice, an impressive yet conciliatory manner, 
temper rarely to be ruffled by an opponent, were 
added powers of argument and persuasion so effec- 
tive, that it was once proposed ¢o transfer him from 
the Irish to the English House of Commons, in 
order to oppose Sir Robert Walpole. The enco- 
mium of Grattan on this eminent person should not 
be forgotten. 

‘¢ Mr. Malone was a man of the finest intellect that 
any country ever produced. The three ablest men 
I have ever heard were Mr. Pitt (the father), Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. Malone. For a popular assembly I 
would choose Mr. Pitt; for a Privy Council, Murray ; 
for twelve wise men, Malone.” This was the opinion 
Lord Sackville, the Secretary of [17]53, gave of 
Mr. Malone to a gentleman, from whom I heard it. 
‘“‘He is a great sea in a calm,” said Mr. Gerard 
Iiamilton, another good judge of men and talents. 
‘“‘ Aye,” it was replied, ‘but had you scen him when 
he was young, you would have said he was a great sea 
in a storm; and like the sea, whether in calm or 
storm, a great production of nature.” 

Edmond, second son of Richard, and father of the 
critic, was born in 1704. Intending to vary the scene 
of hereditary pursuit, he was called to the English 
bar in 1730; but removed from family ties and influ- 
ences is said to have had indifferent success. In 1736 
he married the daughter of Mr. Benjamin Collier, of 
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Ruckholts in Essex. One of the ceremonies on this 
occasion is recorded by his son on the authority of 
the officiating clergyman, and forms a curious pecu- 
liarity in past manners. 

“He” (Dr. Taylor, of Isleworth, who gave the 
details in 1788) “ married my father to Miss Collier 
in 1736. Old Mr. Collier was a very vain man who 
had made his fortune in the South Sea year; and 
having been originally a merchant, was fond, after he 
had retired to live upon his fortune, of a great deal 
of display and parade. On his daughter's wedding, 
therefore, he invited nearly fifty persons, and got two 
or three capital cooks from London to prepare a mag- 
nificent entertainment in honour of the day. When 
other ceremonies had concluded, the young couple 
were put to bed, and every one of this numerous 
assemblage came into the room to make their con- 
gratulations to my father and mother, who sat up in 
bed to receive them: ‘Madam, I wish you a very 
good night! Sir, all happiness to you, and a very 
good night! ’—and so on through the party. My 
father, who hated all parade, but was forced to 
submit to the old gentleman’s humour, must have 
been in a fine fume; and my mother, who was then 
but seventeen or eighteen, sufficiently embarrassed.” 

In 1740, this gentleman removed to the Irish bar, 
and favoured by circumstances and application, soon 
obtained considerable business. A seat in the House 
of Commons followed. He became in time serjeant ; 
and in 1766 found a seat on the Irish Bench as one 
of the judges of the Court of Common Pleas, which 
he filled till his death in 1774. His children were— 
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Richard, afterwards Lord Sunderlin; Edmond, of 
whom this memorial is written; Anthony and Ben- 
jamin, who died young; and two daughters, Henrietta 
and Catherine, who survived their brothers. 

Edmond was born in Dublin, 4th of October, 
1741. At an early age he was sent to a celebrated 
school in Molesworth Street, kept by Dr. Ford, 
where his brother Richard had preceded him. 
Among their school-fellows was Robert (Captain) 
Jephson, subsequently author of Braganza and other 
tragedies, with whom a very sincere and durable 
friendship was formed. Here likewise about the 
same period were found the future first Marquis of 
Lansdown, Lord Sheffield, General Blakeney, and 
others, afterwards of some note in the world. <A 
favourite amusement of the boys was the perform- 
ance of plays. Such was their reputation in this 
line, that much of the fashion of Dublin was found 
among the audience, and something of its gravity ; 
more especially Lord Chancellor Jocelyn, who was 
observed to be no niggard of his praise. Macklin, 
the celebrated actor, sometimes conducted these 
exhibitions. In 1749, Julius Cesar was brought 
out in very good style, two of the Jeplsons taking 
the parts of Brutus and Cassius; Marcellus, by the 
late Lord Lansdown; Casca, by General Blakeney ; 
Anthony, by the late Rev. Thomas Robinson; Portia, 
by Richard Malone. Edmond was then too young 
to exhibit in public, but succeeded in due time to 
similar honours; and it is believed that in his 
instance, as was the case with Jephson, Shakspeare 
and the drama were never afterwards forgotten. 
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A promising career here carrie’ him to Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1756, where in due time he 
became bachelor of arts. Richard, his elder bro- 
ther, had been entered in 1754, and in 1758 
removed to Christchurch, Oxford. The talents of 
Edmond were more than respectable; he ran the race 
of competition among fellow-students with considerable 
applause, particularly in an Ode on the Marriage 
of his Majesty George III. ‘This offspring of 
juvenile loyalty occupies more than one hundred 
and fifty lines; was published in Dublin in a thin 
quarto in 1761, with ten others from the Univer- 
sity on the same theme; six of which (two in 
Latin) were by his chosen friends, then, as in after 
life, Kearney, Hussey, Southwell, and Chetwood. 
I have in my possession a prize volume of poctry, 
Somerville’s Chase, given him in 1760. Likewise 
some of his exercise books, gleaned from among the 
old book-shops in London. ‘The ode will be found 
at the end of this volume. 

Steady, rather than shining powers, formed his 
characteristic feature. He had determined to accom- 
plish anything he took in hand—to take a compre- 
hensive view of subjects of study, and not to quit 
what he had once begun till the details or prin- 
ciples were mastered. ‘This quality, the basis of all 
solid knowledge, is rarely popular with youth. Light 
minds are content with light or superficial acquisi- 
tions; and the sedate student occasionally found 
himself open to the jest or the neglect of more 
volatile companions. He might be considered then 
as shadowing forth symptoms of the future critic. 
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He was a remorseless inquirer. Nothing would be 
taken upon trust where minute examination was prac- 
ticable. Thus, while at college might be found that 
keenly inquisitive spirit which nearly fifty years 
afterward induced him to write to Bishop Percy in 
terms I have mentioned elsewhere—“ Give me but 
time, place, and names, and the genuineness or false- 
hood of any story may be easily ascertained.” * 

A mind judicially constituted in essentials, seemed 
to be cut out by nature for the bench. He was 
therefore destined for the family profession, to which 
some time in Dublin was given in initiatory studies. 
Added to the esteem earned by steady talents, he had 
won warm affection from several fellow-students, who 
through life expressed for him the strongest regard. 
Among these were the very distinguished Fellows of 
the University, Doctors Michael Kearney and John 
Kearney (afterwards Bishop of Ossory), Dr. Wilson, 
Rev. John Chetwood, Henry Flood, John Fitzgibbon 
(afterwards Earl of Clare), and others, some of whose 
letters will be found in his correspondence. 

The climate of Ireland appearing not to agree 
with Mrs. Malone, her husband—now Mr. Serjeant 
Malone, M.P.—and Edmond, accompanied her to 
England in the summer of 1759. Highgate was 
selected for a time as her residence. Hence she 
writes to her husband, taking an occasional glance 
at the society of London by visits to the family of 
her relative, Lord Catherlough, an Englishman with 
an Irish title. Ultimately she removed to Bath, 


* Life of Goldsmith, vol.i. p. 126. 8yvo. 1837. In allusion to some 
of the poet’s stories to his relatives. 
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where, gaining partial relief, she continued for some 
years. In the meantime, when confortably settled 
with her relatives, the serjeant considered the mo- 
ment favourable for giving his son a view of the 
interior of England. A tour was therefore under- 
taken through the Midland Counties, much to the 
gratification of both. 

They did not reach Dublin till towards the end of 
the year—the serjeant to his usual labours in the four 
courts, with occasional trips to a country residence 
and farm named Shinglass; and Edmond to college 
studies preparatory to further examinations. His 
father had formed a favourable opinion of his talents 
and diligence. His disposition was affectionate, his 
temper genial, his attachment to his mother and 
sisters devoted, to which the former more than once 
alluded ; and there reigned between the brothers a 
degree of regard which appears never to have been 
interrupted. ‘Their letters, as well as surviving testi- 
mony, render it apparent that there could not be a 
more united family. From the country retreat of his 
father, when taking a turn at farming, we have the 
following sensible admonitions to Edmond, January, 
1760 :— 


My pear Neppy—I am very much obliged for your letter 
of last Sunday, which was a great treat to me, in this lonely 
place. I often wish for your company, but at the same time 
am glad that you made the choice you did, of sitting down 
to read for next examinations, as you will by that means 
soon recover the time lost by our English expedition last 
summer. 

The seeing you and your brother both so diligent in the 
pursuit of the necessary means for your own happiness and 
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success in the-world, is the greatest joy and pleasure of my 
life, and makes amends for a thousand troubles I have from 
other causes ; and if it shall ever be in my power to reward 
you for it as I wish to do, [ll show you all the affection 
and kindness the most deserving child can expect. But as 
human events are so precarious, there is no trusting to that 
chance. Continue, therefore, my dear child, the same course 
of industry you are in, in order to qualify you to get your 
own bread, and to make your own way in the world. God 
Almighty always blesses the diligent and industrious; He 
has been pleased to endow you with a good understanding, 
and many other advantages, which can’t fail to succeed when 
properly applied. I came here on Friday from Mr. Magan’s, 
and have been quite alone ever since. I live much as you 
do, upon a bit of mutton every day, and occupy only one 
room in the house, except the chamber I lic in. I found 
both tea and sugar here,* and Mrs. Magan gave me a pound 
of sugar. . . . The weather, last Saturday, was so very 
bad I could not stand out; but Monday was a fine frosty 
day, and I was abroad all day long, and am very busy in my 
farming, which mightily wanted my presence here. There 
fell a great deal of snow on Tuesday, which kept me a pri- 
soner that day, but I think the air is a great deal warmer 
for it. 

I send the enclosed cover to your mamma open to you, 
that you may send anything you please under the same 
cover, and then seal it and send it away next Saturday. I 
hope to see you on Sunday night; but, as 1 must dine on 
the road, I would have you dine at your uncle’s, as usual ; 
and, if I come at any reasonable time to town, ll call upon 
him that night. Tell him that nothing but the severity of 
the weather shall prevent my being in town to my time. 


In 1763, he was entered of the Inner Temple. 
London possessed charms to a young and ingenuous 


* Trish villagers were then sadly deficient in the usual supplies now 
required for civilized life, so that a pound of sugar became a provision 
against accidents. 
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mind, which found amusement not in its dissipations, 
but varieties. To him, fresh from: narrower sphere, 
it was indeed seeing the world—a preparative to 
enlarged intelligence and liberal studies. Unlike 
Dublin there was no provincialism, none of those 
views or misapprehensions which smaller or partially 
isolated communities take of their own or others’ 
affairs. He saw none of that secondhand influence 
—few of those second-rate men who, busy or ambi- 
tious, always needy, often corrupt or instruments of 
corruption, influenced or governed his country less 
for its interests than their own. In London these 
things were better veiled or less practised. There 
he found the centre of that society always to him a 
main source of delight—literary and dramatic persons 
—or what formed a substitute as constituting a large 
admixture of both to a young man without ties of 
home—namely, coffee-house society. The “ Grecian” 
in the Strand was then and long afterwards the 
favourite resort; and, to strangers in the metropolis, 
an irresistible evening attraction. 

Glad was he likewise in opportunities of paying 
to an affectionate mother the duty of a good son, to 
which allusion is made in her letters. She had con- 
tinued at Bath, unable to walk without assistance, 
and died there in the beginning of 1765. Lord 
Luxborough, now become Earl of Catherlough, thus 
writes to her husband from Golden Square, January, 
1765 :— 

You would have received my most sincere condolence on 


the melancholy event that has happened, but that, till last 
night, by a letter from your dear son, I imagined you would 
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have come to Bath; but now I hepe your journey hither has 
been prevented, and that all your children will mix their 
tears with yours at Dublin, for the irreparable loss we have 
all sustained. I say we, because I most affectionately loved 
and esteemed my late dear kinswoman for the many good 
and valuable qualities she had. . . . I wish to my heart 
you may have fortitude of mind to support you under this 
calamity. You have the comfort of your most deserving 
children, and that they may all live to be a blessing to you is 
the sincere wish of, &c. &c. 


Edmond, who continued for some months in 
London, thus adverts in a letter to his father to 
a delicate topic of the day—the first mental illness 
of George I1J.—which had been studiously kept out 
of sight. Nor are the attractions of the Grecian 
Coffee-house, even for an Irish chief justice, for- 
gotten. 

London, March 2, 1765. 

Honovrep Sir*—As I imagined you would be entirely 
taken up with business during circuit, I have not troubled 
you with a letter for some time past, and, indeed, should not 
now, but suppose you will by the time you reccive this be 
returned to town, and this is the last opportunity of paying 
my respects before I see you in London. My brother, | 
think, in his last Ictter informed you of the death of Mrs. 
Weaver. We have heard nothing further from Lord Cather- 
Jough on that subject, so that we may bid adieu to the 
prospect of any share of her personal fortune. I have not 
heard to what it amounts, but suppose it can’t be less than 
6,000. . . 

I have little public news to send. The K has had a 
slight fever, which has alarmed people so much that it is 
said a Regency will be formed in case any accident should 





* This deferential phrase which also concludes the letter, was likewise 
used by Burke in addressing his father. What examples for a modern 
Templar! 
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happen to him. Everything goes on very smoothly in the 
House of Commons, the Opposition being inconsiderable in 
numbers, and without a head, for Mr. Pitt has not been in 
the House the whole winter. Hence it is imagined that the 
motion for an address, to know by whose advice General 
Conway was dismissed, in which he has certainly promised 
to assist them when health would permit his attendance, as 
it has been so long deferred, will not be brought on this 
session. 

Lord Chief Justice Aston arrived here yesterday, and 
found his way very soon to his old friends at the Grecian, 
among whom I fancy he will be much happier than with all 
his dignities in the Council Chamber of Dublin. 


An affectionate reply, in a wise and fatherly tone, 
adverts to the neglect of the deceased relative in her 
will. 

‘“‘By not suffering the events of life to affect us, 
we shall by degrees become superior to all calamities, 
I well know that one thousand pounds a-piece to my 
children would have been a great benefit ; but after 
all, their happiness depends more on the wisdom and 
virtue of their own minds than on that or any other 
sum. So let us, my dear child, think no more of 
it. —He had just returned from Kilkenny assizes 
on his way to preside (by order) over those of 
Wicklow. Whiteboyism then disturbed the country ; 
no less than eleven were capitally convicted. Five 
more were acquitted for what was called “ high 
treason, and he agreed in opinion with the jury. 
Yet, in proof of the exasperation of public feeling 
against such offences thus absurdly said to be trea- 
sonable, he dared not, he said, make the avowal of 
their innocence to any but his own children. He 
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postponed a journey to London to wait the arrival 
of Lord Hertford from Paris, who was nominated to 
succeed Lord Northumberland in the viceroyalty. 

Among the intimate and lasting friendships formed 
at college has been mentioned that of Chetwood, who 
soon afterwards took orders. His family, settled 
near Chester, were connected with Ireland, and had 
destined him for the church of that country. Im- 
bued with taste and imagination, fond of poetry 
and music, with a lively sense of the advantages of 
polished and intellectual socicty, he felt and regretted 
the rudeness of the country in which his lot was cast, 
and occasionally could ill repress gentle repinings at 
his position. This was but natural to a sensitive 
mind. But to live among people mostly of an alien 
and exclusive creed—to labour with the certainty 
of few fruits to be reaped, no honours to be won— 
to have the motives of kindnesses towards poorer 
neighbours suspected, and charities almost repelled, 
or to find indifference forced upon him, and yet 
charged as negligence or barbarity—these are the 
conditions upon which a Protestant clergyman must 
often take his position in Ireland. 

Letters to his friend under such circumstances 
formed one mode of relief. But he possessed the 
Irish faculty of hoping, or in other words, that 
the chances of life would eventually turn out in 
his favour; and thence with a light heart threw 
forth his thoughts in an agreeable strain. For 
Malone he had contracted a strong attachment. 
He loved his temper, thought highly of his capa- 
city, applauded his tastes and pursuits, sought fre- 
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quently at his hands for literary information and 
opinions, and their correspondence continued, though 
often with long intervals, till nearly the close of life. 
Just at this period he had quitted his charge on a 
visit to the paternal abode near Chester, whence he 
thus writes :— 


Plasissa, July 30, 1765. 


It is time, my good friend, to thank you for your last 
letter, which I received some weeks before I left Ireland. 
You will be surprised to hear that I am still in the same 
kingdom with you. Iam sorry to think, however, that I am 
not likely to receive much pleasure from diminution of the 
distance between us. We are still too remote to render a 
meeting very practicable, unless my stay here were longer 
than I believe it can be. Three months, I fear, will be the 
utmost that prudence will allow me to enjoy the beauties of 
the scene before me. 

I committed my flock at Rockfort to the care of a tempo- 
rary curate, and sailed from Cork to Bristol about three 
wecks ago. I devoted a few days to the Hotwell; a few 
more to Bath and its purlieus;“took a most delightful tour 
through Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, and Shropshire ; 
and am now arrived at my father’s, where I want nothing to 
brighten my happiness except the addition of my friends 
Edmond and Southwell to my party. 

Were it not inconsistent with your present pursuits, how 
glad should I be to have your company whilst I remain here. 
I would venture to pronounce that the situation of this place 
would inspire you with that exalted enthiusiasin that a fine 
rural scene so naturally suggests. But you have been so 
long an Englishman, that the hanging grove, the open lawn, 
the winding river, the distant sea, are objects that, perhaps, 
from their frequency, have lost their force upon you. 

To me, who have come from an uncultivated world, where 
rude nature reigns without a rival, each minutest beauty is 
so far from being lost, that I often fancy I view everything 
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around me through a magnifying glass,* and that every tree 
spreads at least a quadruple proportion of foliage before my 
eyes beyond its real produce. At present, I can truly say I 
pass nothing unadmired. I am in the situation of one caught 
in love; my heart—my poor heart—my Edmond, is caught, 
and the Sylvan Deities have engaged all my attention. The 
great Berkeley, upon his return from Killarney, told the 
friend to whom he was describing its beauties that the utmost 
exertion of all the powers of art might repair a ruined Ver- 
sailles, but that God alone could make a Killarney. I never 
felt’ the spirit that I am sure then warmed his lordship so 
strongly as I have done since my last arrival in England. I 
would prescribe previous banishment to any one who had a 
mind to enjoy real solid pleasure from the prospect of natural 
or artificial beautics. But I shall fill my paper before I 
say a word upon any other topic than that of rural beauty. 
You think me mad already, in all probability. I heard from 
Southwell t just when I left home; he was then well, and 
going upon a ramble into the country with his father. 

I met Fitzgibbon} at Bath, on his road to the Hotwells. 
His unparalleled effeminacy, I am now convinced, is uncon- 
querable. Change of kingdom has, I think, rather increased 
his unnatural delicacy of manners. Lis dishabille was not 
by any means remarkable after a long journey from Oxford, 
but it gave him great concern that I should mect him in such 
an undress. Ltiswm teneatis. 

I hope, my dear Ned, to hear from you immediately. 
Direct to me at Crewe Chetwood’s, Esq., at Plasissa, near 
Chester. If I return by way of Bristol, which as yet is not 
determined, I shall perhaps be m London for a few days; 
and for that purpose, shall leave home a fortnight sooner 


* This graphic sketch of Ircland at that time came from a strong 
imagination. So backward was she in moral, or, in other words, civilized 
influences, that it seemed to affect things physical—not even the trees 
appeared to produce their due proportions of foliage ! 

{ A relative of Lord Southwell, to whom there are future allusions. 

{ Afterwards Earl of Clare, so well known in the disturbed periods of 
Irish politics. Tis character, whatever his dress may have been in future 
life, exhibited anything but effeminacy. 
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than if I go through Dublin. This depends upon accidents 
which I cannot yet be informed of, so that our mecting is 
not absolutely impossible. Adieu. God bless you, my dear 
Ned, and believe me ever, &c. 


The first days of the return of this cheerful friend 
to his post—Rockfort, near Bandon—were employed 
in persuasions to Malone to release his muse from sup- 
posed durance, and exhibit her to the world. Lite- 
rature, and the persons and topics connected with it, 
formed at all times his favourite theme. And among 
youthful writing associates, whenever prose is not 
forthcoming, the presumption seems to be that the 
candidate is addressing the Goddess of Song. Most 
of them would have it that nature had cut him out 
for a poet; but circumstances afterwards hardened 


him into a critic. 
| Rochfort, Nov. 15, 1765. 

Our friend, Southwell, transmitted your letter to me by the 
last post, which I had expeeted with impatience before my 
departure from Dublin. It arrived here, however, before I 
did, as if it was meant to welcome me to my rural abode. 
I received my friend with that ardour that its hospitable 
intentions merited; and you see, I take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of returning the visit. 

I feel a little like a schoolboy upon his reviewing the scenes 
of scholastic discipline after the dissipation of Christmas holi- 
days. I enjoy the sensations that a poor bird does when 
clipped in his wings; and I fancy, that no lover ever sat 
down to pen a sonnet on the charms of his mistress with 
stronger inspirations from the power of song than I now could 
to tack together a few wretched couplets of wretched topics 
on rusticity and retirement. But, however, as you are my 
friend, and have not offended me, I will not punish you at 
present by inflicting torments brought from the inquisition 
of the Muses. I long much to see you, if it were for no other 
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reason than to examine the recesses of your escritoire. I am 
sure, my friend, that that warm brain of yours can never find 
enjoyment in inaction. The forms of beauty, either moral or 
personal, solicit it too strongly to suffer it to be at rest. No 
law jargon, no collection of statutes, not all the Pandects in 
the world, can even avail to extinguish the passion for the 
muse when she has taken legal possession. ‘“ Naturam ex- 
pellas Colo, tamen usque recurret,” said one of the best philo- 
sophers that ever united that character and the poet’s together. 
If you resolve to keep them close concealed—I mean those 
compositions that you most penuriously have hoarded up and 
concealed from public inspection—Shakspeare’s curse attend 
you. Never pray more; abandon all remorse ; on poems’ heads 
poems accumulate; and never reap those unfading laurels that 
their publication would ensure you the possession of. 

You inquire about Tom’s* mistress. She is not tall, nor 
yet very low of stature. She is not a beauty, though she has 
a red and white complexion that I much approve of, and her 
features are rather delicately formed. She is well made, and 
brimfull of virgin modesty. When she casts an eye towards 
her little hero, she blooms like the rosy bosomed morning. 
But yet I know not whether her happy fortune has destined 
her to the participation of our friend’s bed. There may be 
obstacles that tend at least to retard, if not prevent, the union; 
and Tom, though not in love, is not perfectly at ease on this 
account. Adieu! God bless you, my dear Malone, is the 
constant wish of your faithful and affectionate friend. 


* Mr. Thomas Southwell. 
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CHAPTER If. 


1766—1769. 


Introduction to Dr. Johnson—Letters from Avignon—Promotion of his 
Father—Called to the Bar—A Love Story—Spa. 


Lep by attachment to Shakspeare and the natural 
desire of an intelligent mind, he had at this time in 
London formed the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson. 
The introduction took place through one of his 
friends of the Southwell family, younger brother of 
the peer of that name, whose manners Johnson 80 
highly commended for ‘ freedom from insolence.” 
“Edmund Southwell,” said Malone, “lived in in- 
timacy with Johnson for many years. See an 
account of him in Hawkins’ Life. He died in 
London, November, 1772. In opposition to the 
knight's unfavourable representation of this gentle- 
man, to him I was indebted for my first introduction 
to Johnson. I take this opportunity to add that he 
appeared to me a pious man, and was very fond of 
leading the conversation to religious subjects.” 
Doubtless, he was proud of an honour valued by 
men of the highest attainments; and the event was 
duly communicated to Irish friends. His letters to 
Chetwood, descriptive of such incidents, are unluckily 
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not to be found; for to those of others he often gave 
that preservative care not always bestowed upon 
his own. But the replies of this friend let us into 
the main events of this period of his life, so that 
we are not left wholly uninformed. Chetwood writes 
thus in November, 1765 :— 


You see, my dear Malone, that I am not of the number of 
those correspondents who never write but to answer their 
friends’ letters, and who think it a work of supererogation to 
address two successive letters to the same person without the 
regular intervention of a reply. However ceremonious I 
may wish to be with others in this respect, I want no encou- 
ragement to make me think every circumstance a favourable 
one that gives me a pretence for employing my pen to you. 
An opportunity that I have just met with by accident, of 
sending this free to Bath, is the reason for writing to you at 
present ; and I am not without hopes that a passport thence 
to the Grecian (coffee-house) will be procured by the gentle- 
man to whom this is enclosed. Were I to write a long letter 
you might say that I had more compassion for your pocket 
than yourself. . . . . 

How happy are you who can sweeten even confinement with 
the company of men and works of genius! I envy you your 
intimacy with the editor of Shakspeare, and the oppor- 
tunities you have by your situation in London of collecting 
books. I wish you may have sufficient influence over Mr. 
Johnson to urge him to continue his writings. His Prince of 
Abyssinia has been of use in the world enough to encourage 
him to prosecute the theme of morals. You amaze me by 
accusing him of indolence. I imagined from the perusal of 
his dictionary, that his application was at least equal to his 
abilities. I have received a few hours’ entertainment from a 
dialogue of Hurd’s, upon the uses of foreign travel, which I 
take for granted you have seen long ago. I should be highly 
obliged to you if you would give me an account of anything 
that appears in the literary world, worth notice. Books of 
the highest reputation may be read over half the globe 

c2 
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before the fame of them is publishea in this unilluminated 
region. This is no small loss to me, who have a great deal 
of time to devote to study. It obliges me to employ my 
attention very frequently upon productions from which it 1s 
difficult to glean any useful knowledge amidst rude heaps of 
barbarous language and uninteresting events. 

I suppose by this time Hussey and Burgh are resettled in 
the Temple. I saw them both in Dublin, and have in my 
possession a stronger proof than I ever saw before, of, the 
poetical genius of the former. With all his irregularities, 
and with his many hasty and undigested sallies, there is an 
original softness and elegance of sentiment in him that I 
never found in Hammond or even in his master, Tibullus. 
He has sometimes, too, a strength and beauty of expression, 
particularly striking in him who is in general inattentive to 
the dress of his thoughts. I fear he is too volatile to apply 
very assiduously to any study, unless it be of poetry; and a 
man of imagination, possessed of a passion for the Nine, 
should never be licentious in the indulgence of either, if he 
means to be deeply learned in the intricacies of law. Such 
is the severe tax upon the ingenious of your profession. 

I received this morning a long letter from our friend 
Southwell, which you may imagine was no small comfort to 
me in my retreat. This may possibly induce one of your 
humanity to lose no time in following his example, though I 
am in hopes when your next arrives I shall enjoy it in per- 
fect sanity of body as well as mind, which the remains of a 
sore throat prevent me from enjoying at present. I fear Tom 
is not yet so near the verge of matrimony as I imagined him 
to be some time ago. There are circumstances that may 
perhaps totally prevent, or at least procrastinate, his hoped-for 
union. I think you had better say nothing to him on the 
subject in your letters, as I know he is uneasy when he thinks 
‘or is put in mind of it. It has given me much more material 
concern that his constitution is not what I could wish it 
were, « « « 

The difference that subsisted for some time between his 
family and Lord Southwell, contributed at intervals to make 
him unhappy; and after the reconciliation took place, the 
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hurry of perpetually visiting that right dishonourable and 
ignoble Peer deprived both me and him of a much more 
friendly intercourse. For several days I scarce ever saw 
him after breakfast till the hour of dressing for dinner. I 
must adda second caution—not to give him the least hint 
that I mentioned anything to you about his health. I don’t 
know whether I told you in my last Ictter that I had fre- 
quently seen Beresford and my friend Eliza. She is really 
improved and not in the least affected by her change of state. 
Were she unmarried, I could almost relapse into my quon- 
dam friendship for her. All appearance of vulgarness seems 
banished from her manners and speech. Adieu! It is well 
for you my paper is filled, for otherwise, I should have no 
mercy on you to-night.—Yours ever, J. C. 


The “ Grecian,” the Temple, and law studies were 
occasionally diversified by excursions into the country, 
or a short visit to Ireland. There he found his lively 
friend, Chetwood, diligently fulfilling parochial duties, 
while enjoying, with all the elasticity and vivacity of 
the national temperament, such amusements as a con- 
fined sphere permitted. Of these, added to literary 
tastes and desires—the latter always a favourite topic 
—some notice occurs in one of his letters, written 
from Bandon in August the following year. Nor is 
the allusion to the lady of the “ thick legs” and his 
friend’s susceptibility of heart altogether without in- 
terest, as we shall find in a future page. 


My pear Nep,—At last your long-expected epistle is 
arrived. It contains an excuse for delay so very reason- 
able, that I most heartily signed your acquittance from 
any imputation of neglect as soon as I had read it. I 
began to suspect that your plea would have been of another 
nature, and that something more interesting than even filial 
or fraternal affection had engaged your attention ; for, from 
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my intimate knowledge of your getius, I was convinced 
that your soul is as impregnated with fire as the flint, and 
that both, when struck, are, equally prone to produce pain. 
I began to consider that even a glance was sufficient to 
unman a breast so susceptible of the least impulse, and 
concluded, in consequence, that some happy fair one— 
possessed of all the accomplishments, and as thick legs as 
the once favoured Elliott—had: enslaved my friend’s affec- 
tions. “ Ever prompt to blaze at Beauty’s sacred call.” So 
that, from motives of pity, I had pardoned your omission to 
me before the receival of your excuse. 

Iam sorry you had not an opportunity of communicating 
all the handsome things I had penned for Mrs. Jeffries; but 
as she is fully convinced of my profound adoration and respect 
for her and her sister without the proof of Panegyride, the 
loss of so superfluous a compliment is not very material. 

I despair of ever bringing our friend Southwell to a proper 
sense of his duty as a correspondent. I wrote him a long 
letter, and have not yet received a line in answer, but suppose 
his Donegal expedition, and his intention of assuming the garb 
of sobriety which you say he is resolved upon, has oblite- 
rated all epistolary thoughte Where is he gone to, in so 
remote a part of Ireland as Donegal ? 

I still remain very comfortable and snug, and pleased with 
my situation. I begin to like the people of the country rather 
more than I did. I ride about as much as I can, and have 
lately been two or three days at Mallow, which is a most 
lovely situation as I ever saw. I met many people there 
whom I knew; among the rest, Mrs. Coote, the dowager, 
and Mrs. Anketell, her daughter. Dissipation, as Martin 
would say, reigns perpetually there. Nothing but dancing 
and public breakfasting, and such riotous customs, are prac- 
tised. I propose going there again soon, and mixing a little 
with the beau monde, by way of recreation. 

I received a letter lately from poet Hussey, who is study- 
ing the law hard with Foster in a little retirement in Surrey. 
It was half poetry, half prose. There are some good lines, 
the best of which I will just transcribe for you, as you are 
one of the wooers of the tuneful ladies. In praising my “ idle 
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life,” as he terms it, in comparison of his laborious one, he 
says :— 
“ No wrangling Bar or busy strife 
Shall chase the peaceful muse from thee; 
She loves to live from toil and trouble free, 
Basks in the sunshine of an idle life, 
But flies averse from business and from me.” 


Now I am speaking of poets, you have often heard me 
mention a very particular friend of mine in Oxford, by name 
Bagot, many of whose productions I have shown you. He 
has been obliged to have recourse to Lisbon for the recovery 
of his health, from whence I received a long letter from him 
afew days ago. He informs me he is better in that climate 
than when he left England; but I much fear he will fall a 
martyr to severity of study. Adieu! dear Ned. 

In April, 1766, Edmond writes from London to 
his father, who he regrets had a ‘‘ new commission” 
to return to some duties at Clonmel—“ Mr. Pitt is 
very ill with the gout at Hayes.” The conclusion 
notices two personages once well known at the 
‘ Grecian” and in theatrical circles—“ I am at 
present writing in a coffee-house, in the midst of 
so much noise and bustle—the celebrated anti- 
Sejanus (Mr. Scott*) on one side and Mr. Macklin 
on the other—that I cant add anything more at 
present.” 

It will be seen by previous letters that an inti- 
macy existed with the family of Lord Southwell. In 
the autumn of this year he accompanied, as a friend, 
the son and grandson of that nobleman to the south 
of France. Marseilles formed their original de- 
stination. . A halt arising from illness, occurred at 
Avignon which continued to be their abode; and 
where his friend by the death of his father soon 


* Author of well-known letters under that signature in the newspapers. 
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afterward succeeded to the peerage. The first 
impressions of the spot are addiessed by Malone 
to his father, December 3, 1766 :— 


It gave me great pleasure to hear by a letter which I 
received yesterday from my brother, that your affairs in 
England were at length settled to your mind, and that you 
were soon likely to be freed from the disagreeable task of 
court solicitation. I take it for granted that before this time 
your patent is passed, and that this letter will find you safe 
arrived in Dublin. 

I have been here near a month. Mr. Southwell, when we 
arrived, had no thoughts of staying longer than one day, but 
his son unhappily was scized with illness, which has continued 
upon him ever since. He was so miserably weak previously, 
that this new attack was very near destroying him; butas he 
has borne it so long, he may perhaps. get through, and it may 
possibly be of service by carrying off the cause of the disorder 
that has afflicted him so many months. We were for a good 
while in a very disagreeable way in an inn; but for the last 
week have been in private lodgings, where probably they 
will remain for the winter; for they seem to have no hope 
of being able to reach Marseilles. It is unlucky that we 
were not able to reach that town, as by all accounts it is 
a lively and agreeable place, which is of no little consequence 
to an invalid. | 

Avignon is very far from being a place one would wish to 
settle in. It has no sort of trade or business, no public enter- 
tainments, and is besides an old, straggling, ugly town. It 
was rendered famous for some time by the residence of the 
vld Pretender, and in the year 1746 his son retired hither after 
the rebellion. He lived very magnificently, but so void of 
gratitude, or even common decency, as to give a grand ball, 
at which he danced, at the very time he well knew his party, 
Lords Balmarino and Kilmallock, were losing their heads in 
London. | 

The Duke of Ormond spent the last twenty years of his life 

in this town; and at this time it is the residence of two or three 
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families who were attached to the same cause. They have 
probably chosen it for the sake of more easy correspondence 
with their friends at Rome, this town and the adjacent country 
being under the dominion of the Pope. I don’t know whether 
you ever heard of a brother of Lord Mansfield’s. He was 
governor to the present Pretender, and was created, if it may 
be called a creation, Lord Dunbar. He is an agreeable old 
man, and we are glad sometimes to see him, for want of other 
English company. By this account you may see if a man’s 
principles were any ways doubtful it would not be very safe to 
pitch his tent in this place. 

We received the account of Lord Southwell’s death last 
night. Mr. Southwell was infinitely obliged by your letter, 
and takes it extremely kind of you to have concerned yourself 
so much in his affairs. His father was so worthless a man, 
that I believe he has not left many wet eyes after him. It 
appears pretty plain how friendless he must have been, from 
having appointed none of his own family his executors, and 
being obliged to have recourse to two persons with whom they 
are entirely unacquainted. 

I beg you will tell my sister Kitty that I received her letter 
yesterday, and will answer it by the next post. I long much 
to hear that you and my brother have got safe over the Irish 
Sea, which is sometimes very rough at this season. I wish 
most heartily all health and happiness, &c. 


The business which carried his father from Ire- 
land to London was expected removal from the Bar 
to the Bench. One of the channels used for that 
purpose was the Earl of Bristol, first husband of 
the famous Miss Chudleigh, who afterwards giving 
her hand to the Duke of Kingston, figured in the 
celebrated trial for bigamy. At this time he was ex- 
pected to become Viceroy of Ireland. The Malones 
had become known to him; and the serjeant judged 
it becoming to pay his personal respects to so in- 
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fluential a friend in England. His suit proved 
successful, though the Earl did not become Lord 
Lieutenant. | 

His son, in the first of the following letters, duti- 
fully laments some delay which had occurred in the 
transit to the seat of justice. In the second, we 
hear of what was no doubt the first feat of his 
own in the business of law—making a will; and, 
the late difficulty in promotion being conquered by 
his father, he is not a little pleased to change the 
address from ‘‘ Mr. Serjeant” to ‘“ The Honourable 
Mr. Justice Malone, Stephen’s Green, Dublin.” 


Avignon, Dec. 29, 1766. 


I little imagined some time ago that my letter would find 
you in London in the beginning of January; but by one 
that I received from my brother yesterday, I find this may 
possibly overtake you, before your departure for Ireland. 
I need not tell you how concerned I am at the occasion of 
your stay. It was, indeed, a great mortification to me, for 
I had flattered myself that after you once had got my Lord 
Bristol’s absolute promise, and“only waited for Judge Mar- 
shall’s letters, nothing could have prevented you from suc- 
ceeding. It shall be a lesson to me never to believe in any 
great man’s word, unless coupled with performance, and to 
aspire by every honest means at the greatest blessing of 
life, independence. 

Possibly, however, your powerful friend may still be able 
to effect something for you; if that has been the case, I hope 
you will be so good as to write me a few words before you 
leave London. IJ have written to you two or three times 
since I came to this town; but imagining you would be in 
Ireland about the middle of last month, addressed all my 
letters to Stephen’s Green. My Lord Southwell, on the 
same supposition when he answered your letter, directed to 
the same place. He sent you two advertisements; one of 
thanks to the county Limerick, and the other for his son, 
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to be inserted in the public papers; but luckily at the same 
time forwarded duplicates to his agent in the country. So 
that, notwithstanding your absence, they have probably 
appeared. He desired me to give you a thousand thanks 
for your kind letter. 

I am extremely obliged for the 25/2. you have permitted 
me to draw, which I shall do very unwillingly, because I 
fear it may distress you; but I shall be in absolute need of 
it to carry me home. I must draw upon you instead of 
Norton, for my credit at Foley’s, which I got from Nesbit 
when I was leaving England, is on you, and not on him. I 
shall draw a bill on you for 40/., the 252. you have been 
so good as to give me, and 15/. which will remain due to 
me on the Ist of February, the rest of that quarter being 
gone in chamber rent, &c.; and at the same time write to 
Nesbit to send the bill to Mr. Norton, who will I suppose, 
accept instead of sending it to you in Ireland. 

I mean to go next week for a few days to Marseilles with 
a gentleman of this town, who has offered me a place in his 
chaise. There I must receive my money, my credit from 
Foley being on the banker of that place, and where Lord 
Southwell thought to spend the winter, but which he will 
probably not now visit, as he has got a house in the town, 
and is now settled here. His son is surprisingly better 
within this fortnight; and I have now great hopes of him. 
I am so hurried in order to overtake the post, that I can 
only add that I am, dear sir, &c. 

I intend to leave this about the 10th of February. Be 
pleased to direct to me here. 


Avignon, Jan, 28, 1767. 

I have been so unsettled for some time, that this is almost 
the first opportunity I have had of thanking you for yours of 
16th of last month, which I received about a fortnight ago, 
and of congratulating you on your having at length succeeded 
to the bench. I received your letter at Marseilles, whither I 
went about three weeks ago with a French gentleman, who, 
happening to be going thither, offered me a place in his chaise. 
I found there a great number of English, and much more 
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entertainment than this town affords. It surprised me, how- 
ever, a good deal, to meet many young nen of fortune who 
have it in their power to go either towards Italy or to Paris, 
in either of which I should think they might spend their time 
more profitably, as well as more agreeably, than in a remote 
provincial town like Marseilles. 

Nat Clements’ second son, and a General Sandford, who 
are settled there, were very civil, and made me dine whenever 
I was disengaged. Mr. Clements has found much benefit by 
bathing in the sea, which he does whenever the weather per- 
mits, to the astonishment of the French who have no notion 
of such hardiness. The climate at Marseilles is I think 
much better than at this place, the town being tolerably well 
sheltered from the north wind, which here cuts through and 
through. 

Though I did not carry any of my law-books with me, yet 
I can’t say I was wholly idle at Marseilles; for Lady Mac- 
clesfield, who is now there, did me the honour of entrusting 
me with her will, and requested me to draw up a codicil to it, 
by which she made many alterations. She has left four 
nieces who travel with her very good fortunes. 

I drew upon the banker there for 25/2. which you were 
so good as to give me, for which 1 am extremely obliged. I 
should be very sorry to put you to the least distress, but so 
much of my money has gone in clothes to make a decent 
appearance in this dressing country, where everybody down 
to the peruke-maker puts everything he is worth on his back, 
that I am afraid I shall be obliged to make use of the indul- 
gence you were so kind as to give in the latter part of your 
letter, and draw for 201. when I get to Paris. 

I intend to set out hence about the 15th of next month, and 
will travel in the cheapest manner that I can. There is a 
coach hence to Lyons, but it goes so exceedingly slow, being 
four or five days doing about 140 miles, that I think of pro- 
ceeding with the courier, to which method there is no excep- 
tion but his going rather too quick. But that is I think a 
better extreme than the other. From Lyons to Paris there is 
a tolerably good stage-coach, which performs the journey in 


six or seven days, 
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My Lord Southwell received your letter very safe, and, 
imagining you would be in Ireland, directed his answer 
thither. He desires his best compliments, and will trouble 
you soon with some law queries, which however he says he 
would equally have done had you remained in your former 
situation. His son is daily mending, almost beyond our 
warmest hopes. If I should be under the necessity of troubling 
you, I'll draw upon Norton. I take it for granted this letter 
will find you in Dublin, where I suppose you were this week 
invested with your dignity. I have only to wish health 
and many years to enjoy it, and to assure you that I am, 
dear sir, &c. 


I hope you got the letter that I addressed to Tom’s coffee- 
house the latter end of last month. 


In March, 1767, he reached London. A letter to 
his father in the following month returns thanks for 
a present (of money) paid him by Lord Catherlough ; 
adverts to the parliamentary exertions of his friend 
Lord Northington ; to the debates, &c., on American 
disturbance; and requests that he will not insist upon 
his residing in town in summer; “for studies in a 
farmhouse, far from obstructing, would advance their 
progress ;° concluding with the promise— It is my 
firm resolution to apply as closely as possible, till I 
go to Ireland, to the study of law and the practice of 
the Court of Chancery; and hope soon to make up 
for the time I have lost.” 

Soon afterward he was called to the Irish Bar. 
Such a profession, in either country, seems one of the 
hazardous casts in the lottery of life. Patience is 
one of its requisites, and family funds to fall back 
upon in case of failure, another. Time, diligence, 
and aptitude, can alone untic the tongues and store 
the bags of the youthful, the silent, and the briefless. 
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Fo the few it affords all that men can wish—rank, 
wealth, and honours; to the many, but a dreary 
attendance, unenlivened by calls to employment. 
The stream of success sweeps by unfelt by the large 
majority of candidates, who, like wrecks upon the 
shore, remain objects of pity or spectacles to gaze 
at, till disgust drives them from a scene of failure 
and mortification to some other occupation. Inge- 
nuity indeed has found out other spheres for exertion 
for the helpless of the profession. A “barrister of 
seven years standing,” although unknown to fame, 
unheard of in the courts, is often deemed fit for 
anything ; and he who never held half-a-dozen briefs, 
or showed himself in the courts, may at last, by the 
favour of friends, stumble into a lucrative office. 
“ Life at the Bar” may make a title and promising 
theme for the ingenious novelist. 

His hopes we may believe, were as vivid as youth 
and good connections could,make them. But law did 
not close his heart against letters. London associates 
and conversations were not forgotten; politics cer- 
tainly were not. They became a necessary condition 
of Bar life, as forming the main road to its higher 
offices ; and at the tables of his father and uncle were 
found those who could aid in bestowing such things, 
as well as others who were fated, if not fitted, to 
receive them. 

But some restraint was thrown upon the reception 
of certain political guests at particular tables shortly 
after this period. The wits of Dublin on the popular 
side had combined against the government of Lord 
Townshend. Missiles, in the form of jest, story, 
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ridicule, and banter, were shot forth against it in 
the newspapers, in which he took part, and these 
were afterwards collected into a volume (Barata- 
riana) with some effect. We have an indistinct 
glance at Edmond after he had been some time in 
Dublin through his friend Chetwood, who seems to 
have been transferred to a new scene in the south 
of Ireland, little in unison with his tastes. . 


Skull, near Skibbereen, Feb. 10, 1768. 

At last I address you from my own abode, heartily sorry to 
write to you from any greater distance than from the college 
to George Street, for I am sick of solitude and a sequestered 
rural life already. I was concerned at the necessity J was 
under of leaving town without seeing you; and the more so, 
as I had something which I wished to converse with you 
upon before my departure from Dublin. But that must be 
the subject of a future interview, or of a future letter. I 
heard from our friend Southwell last weck; his account of 
himself is a very favourable one, and he seems to write in 
good spirits. I hear Lord Southwell is to be created Earl 
Belingsly. 

I know you repine at your change of situation from London 
to our metroplis—not without reason. This ought to raise 
your compassion for me who am removed in effect out of the 
world, and as it is in your power in a great measure to intro- 
duce me into company, I can’t help being so unreasonable as 
to beg you will do it by informing me what is transacting in 
life, of parliamentary anecdotes particularly, of vhich I don’t 
know a man better informed. 

I am at present quite out of spirits; I am ashamed to own 
it, but cannot help it. Philosophy does not always avail to 
correct constitution. I exert the little portion I can. I 
believe at last I must have recourse to one of my garrets and 
the Muse, to induce an oblivium vite preterite, Adicu! 
Write to me soon, and in the meantime believe me, my dear 
Ned, your unalterable J. C. 


From this presumed familiarity with political mat- 
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ters, his feelings became about this time diverted into 
a widely different channel. He became in love. Sen- 
‘sitive as the national temperament is said to be to 
the attractions of the softer sex, he allowed it to in- 
fluence and colour the whole tenor of his future life. 
Scarcely anything could expunge the fair object of it 
from recollection. 

Chetwood, as we have seen in a former letter, jests 
upon his susceptibility of heart toward the lady of the 
thick legs.” Who this damsel may have been is now 
.unknown. But that either she, or some new love 
exercised the very strongest sway over his heart and 
conduct we have his own testimony. By reference to 
dates, this attachment appears to have commenced in 
1769. Why it was not gratified in the usual way— 
whether from humble birth, deficient fortune, family 
dislikes, or some unhappy flaw in character—does not 
appear. But matrimony was deemed inexpedient. Ile 
however shall tell his owx story. 

Lord Charlemont, in a letter to him in Rondon in 
December 1781, thus writes:—‘‘I will not trouble 
you with our politics, as I know you are not much 
addicted to that science, and as you probably have 
constant accounts of all that passes here.” The reply 
in the following month quite undeceives his noble 
friend. It is ample confession of weakness, yet loses 
him none of our respect, and forms almost a literal 
fulfilment of his master Shakspeare’s description. 


“ He let concealment, 2 
Like a worm in the bud, prey on his damask cheek. ° 


You say, my Lord, you will not trouble me with politics, as I 
am not much addicted to that science. I was once deeply 
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engaged by it; but a most unfortunate attachment, which 
never could have contributed much to my honour, and has 
ended most unhappily, has estranged me from that and almost 
everything else, except a few friends, the recollection of whom 
is one of the last sentiments I shall part with. 

I endeavour to employ my thoughts with books and 
writing, and when weary of them fly into company; and 
when disgusted with that return back to the other. But all 
will not do—there is little chance of getting over an attach- 
ment that has continued with unabated force for thirteen 
years; nor at my time of life, is the heart very easily cap- 
tured by a new object. 

You see how frankly I confess my weakness. But if I am 
not much mistaken you will make some allowance for the extra- 
vagance of this sort of sensation, which is allied, however re- 
motely, to some of the best feelings of the heart. I ama very 
domestic kind of animal, and not at all adapted for solitude. 


From the moment it became inexpedient, from 
whatever cause, to gratify this passion, his feelings 
became painfully depressed. Whether any objection 
arose from his family does not appear. They were 
strongly attached to him; and his father, who was at 
this period in ill health, had always evinced the most 
affectionate regard. To divert the current of thought, 
he was recommended to travel. His brother had gone 
to Spa the preceding year, and he joined him there 
in the summer of 1769. 

To a companion of his former excursions, Mr. 
Thomas Southwell, who continued at Avignon and 
ultimately became a convert to Romanism, he wrote 
in April in a desponding tone without specifying the 
cause. His friend suspected it, and in a strain of 
pious earnestness thus hints his suspicions in the 
following month :— | 

D 
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1 have turned and re-turned all the words and expressions 
of your letter, in order to get some insight into the cause of 
your distress, but am still as much in the dark as ever. The 
effects of it appear but too visibly in your manner of writing, 
and in your so long silence, as I had written twice . . . 
I mentioned this to Chetwood lately. He assuredly knows 
nothing of your grief, or at least mentions nothing of it to 
me. Would to God I were near you! Perhaps I might 
comfort you, or give some counsel, or hit upon some expe- 
dient to extricate you from this distress. At this distance I 
have only prayers to offer that God will in his great mercy 
give you that help and consolation you desire. But you 
‘must address yourself zealously to that great Fountain of 
mercy. . . . I wish you could be more particular (in 
statement), except it be something absolutely improper for 
me to know. At present I have formed but one reasonable 
conjecture, which is that it is something of a love affair 
which you have not been able to bring about. I wish again 
I were near you. . . . I hope there is no disagreement 
with your father. . . . 


His elder sister thus writes in August follow- 
ing :— 

I beseech you, dear Ned, to recover your spirits. I own it 
is a very hard task, but the greater the difficulty, the more 
merit you will have in conquering it. I wish you would 
partake of all sorts of diversions; for though I do not expect 
they can afford you in your present situation any amusement 
at the time, yet I believe dissipation is the best remedy 
against low spirits; though I must confess I do not think 
it the pleasantest. . . . Adieu! my dear Ned, and let 
me once more entreat you to strive to get the better of your 
melancholy as well for your friends’ sake as your own; for 


it is impossible we ever can be happy when we see you 
otherwise. 


Catherine, the younger, who through life evinced 
extreme affection for her brother, writing in Sep- 
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tember, is less explicit: ‘‘1 am very glad to find 
that you are in better spirits than when you left 
us. Remember, I charge you that they be very 
good when we meet, which I hope will be soon.” 

At a later date, another warm friend (the Rev. 
W. Jephson) is unable to sympathise with the 
sufferer: “We talk of you (with his sisters) like 
true lovers: begin generally by abusing, and assur- 
edly end by praising you. Why will you not enjoy 
the affection that is lavished upon you, and man- 
fully slight that which you cannot obtain or ought 
to scorn? No man, I verily believe, ever deserved 
the love of sisters more than you do, and I am 
certain no man ever possessed it more perfectly. 
And such sisters, my dearest Ned! But I have 
done with this. I never throw away the hope of 
seeing you one day or other think and act like 
yourself.” 

His admiring friend Chetwood, who now under- 
stood his real position, writes in September 1771: 
“As to a part of your last letter I shall be silent, 
because I have some doubts whether this letter will 
arrive in Limerick by the time you propose leaving it. 
I cannot however resist my inclination to entreat that 
you will give me the solid satisfaction of informing me 
of the departure of to America as soon as you 
know it. I never wish that person to be in the same 
quarter of the globe with you; for as long as that is 
the case, I see plainly that you are not master of one 
atom of resolution.” 

An eminent political friend, Mr. Denis Daly, of 
whom some account will hereafter appear, adverts 

D 2 
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to the same theme from Dublin, April 1779: “ As 
to Mecklenburgh Street, you are quite wide of the 
mark. In spite of all your devotees, I am still of 
opinion that it 1s in the power of a man of resolution 
to be in or out of love, just as he thinks proper. 
The difficulty does not he in succeeding in the 
attempt, but in making it. I am glad, however, that 
your resolution is not put to the test, and that the 
lady remains upon this side (Ireland) of the water.” 

Poor Malone! what sympathy can the devoted but 
unlucky lover expect from his own, the coarser part 
of creation? Smiles, perhaps, or sneers, or other 
provoking proofs of indifference. They are too busy 
in matters of profit or worldly advancement for those 
deeper and unseen emotions which once shook their 
own firmness, but have been forgotten or thrown off 
as the folly of youth. But how different is it with 
woman! From her the sufferer may expect gentle- 
ness, kindness, and sympathy to soothe those feelings 
which, perhaps, cannot be healed. She can under- 
stand the distractions which encumber such a state. 
The life of man is business—to earn the bread he 
eats, or keep the station in society which he holds. 
The life of a woman is love—love for her parents, 
her husband, her children; the indulgence in short 
of those softer and devoted feelings which make her 
the comforter and civilizer of human life. And upon 
her, in the persons of two most attached sisters, de- 
volved by unwearied assiduity the duty of cheering 
the sorrows of an amiable brother. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
1769—1777. 


Law Studies—Irish Duels—Death of his Fathcr—Candidate for the 
Representation of Trinity College—Edition of Goldsmith—Death of 
his Uncle— Literature of the Stage—Removes to London— The 
Shakspeare Mania— Lord Charlemont— George Steevens— Letter 
from his Brother. 

His return from Spa, improved by the excursion, took 

place ere winter set in. To Dublin he proceeded 

without delay—thence sought the courts for as much 
employment as attorneys and clients would bestow ; 
and joined the Munster circuit. Here he remained 
four or five years with the usual fortune of a young 
barrister—sometimes occupied by a case, sometimes 
by the state of the nation, always an important busi- 
ness to men who have little else to do. Allusions to 

Dublin business occur in his correspondence. One 

friend wishes to “hear of him in long pleadings in 

Chancery.” Another inquires after “briefs” in 

which he was interested. It is likewise remembered 

by the lady who now occupies Baronston, that in a 

suit between her father and the then Marquis of 

Drogheda, Edmond, who was engaged im the cause, 

exhibited abilities which promised future eminence. 
No diligence to this end was neglected on his own 

part. A manuscript volume of his law studies now 
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lies before me, indexed for reference like a merchant's 
ledger. It consists of about one hundred and sixty 
pages, for the most part closely written, strongly indi- 
cative of the pains taken upon other subjects with a 
specific purpose in view.* 

His chief correspondent at this period was Chet- 
wood, who invites him from Cork to “ Skull” to the 
‘enjoyment of such music as he may not often hear.” 
He likewise sends verses to relieve the “ soporific 
influences of law.” And of one of their chosen mutual 
friends, a young barrister on the same circuit, and 
also a ‘*‘ verse-man,” thus writes :—“ I should lament 
your fate on every circuit much more than I do had 
you not such a companion as Hussey. You may talk 
of wretchedness, but you can neither of you be un- 
happy together. His petit extempore is delightful, 
as is all that he either writes or thinks.” On another 
occasion he mentions warmly “ Hussey’s admirable 
Epithalamium.” 

In 1771 a short visit was paid to England, led by 
some instinct to map out the ground on which he 
was ultimately destined to abide. Hence he sent 
Chetwood Dr. Johnson’s pamphlet on the Falkland 
Islands; when, as an example of the erroneous views 
formed by even educated persons in remote districts 
of eminent men living in the world, he asks whether 
the great moralist “is not venal?” He writes likewise 
for the best edition of the celebrated anonymous hero 


* The title is, A Table of the several Statutes in Ireland respecting 
Treasons, Felonies, and the power of Grand Juries since Poyning's Law. 
At the end of the alphabet are added abstracts from the State Tryals 
enncerning the Criminal Law.--Edmond Malone. 
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of the day, adding :—“* However insecure Junius may 
be from criticism, Johnson is still more so.” 

Ill health overtook him while at his father’s country 
residence, Shinglas, Westmeath, in 1772, and occa- 
sioned some months’ confinement. ‘The devoted atten- 
tion shown by his sister Catherine on this occasion 
was never forgotten. It would appear also that this 
incident added strength to the regrets that ill-fortune 
still condemned him to the hapless condition of a 
bachelor. 

In Dublin, the absence of briefs produced divided 
allegiance between the newspapers and the Forum. 
He who could not officially talk law, might talk or 
write politics; and those paper squibs and crackers 
to which allusion has been made, found vent in 
abundance. To these, Malone makes allusion in some 
of his letters, but without such distinctness as serve 
to mark his own, excepting one. It is ironical; and 
produced probably from some new ideas started on 
political economy. He laments in a well-handled 
paper the notorious improvidence of so poor a people 
as the Irish, who devour eggs by millions, which if 
permitted to become fowls would be of more than 
twenty times the value! For papers of more serious 
import, he calls upon the great orator and patriot of 
the day, Henry Flood, to testify to his industry when 
addressing a Dublin constituency on his own account, 
soon afterwards. He was of course patriotic in 
opinions. Who at such an age is not? And what 
theme more prolific to Irishmen than Ireland ? 

Toward the beginning of 1773, his brother, then in 
London, communicated details of a war among the 
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Peers,—no less than five of that order, and an honour- 
able, being concerned—Lords Townshend, Bellamont, 
Ligonier, Ancram, his friend Charlemont, and Mr. 
Dillon. The former two had quarrelled in Ireland. 
No fighting however could take place with a Viceroy 
in office. But after the usual complications on such 
occasions, it was settled in Marylebone Fields by 
Lord Bellamont being shot in the side, very narrowly 
escaping death. Lord Charlemont had a commission 
as mediator, but prudently avoided the thankless re- 
‘sponsibility of second. No allusion to this occurs in 
his biography ; although he and Lord Ancram dis- 
closed their part of it in the newspapers. 

The reply of Edmond, February, 1773, written in 
some anxiety, was no less warlike. He describes in 
a long letter a duel in Dublin between Colonel 
Blaquiere, who had just arrived in Ireland as Public 
Secretary, and Mr. Bagnell, a fiery member of a 
Tipperary family. Nothing could have been more 
unprovoked by the former or more unwarrantable on 
the part of the latter. But the account shows the 
stuff of which duels were commonly made—a san- 
guinary spirit, ferocity, misconception, ill-temper, 
pride, irritability, and—nonsense. 

The interest of Malone in his brother’s account of 
the affair in England, arose from the implication of his 
friend—for near acquaintance had now ripened into 
friendship with Lord Charlemont. All Ireland took 
a similar interest in him. In return, he entertained 
the strongest attachment for her; and certainly no 
country could point to a more honest, amiable, pure- 
minded man. Edmond and he first met at the tables 
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of his father and uncle, where much of the genius and 
wit of Dublin were to be found. Their politics and 
tastes were then similar; and substantial private 
qualities ripened into sincere regard. The topics of 
the moment, as being too exciting, were often for- 
gotten in their correspondence. Literature, criticism, 
and rare books, frequently superseded politics, poetry, 
and law. In fact, the former three in quiet times 
formed the natural tastes of both; sought by one as 
relief from private disquiet, by the other in order to 
forget for a time those ferments in which commercial 
injustice and parliamentary control from the sister 
island had embroiled his country. 

Possessed of sound common sense, his lordship had 
likewise that moderation of tone in which Irishmen 
are sometimes deficient. He would go as far as pru- 
dent men may fairly go, but no farther. He was the 
drag-chain that kept that mighty engine, the volunteers 
of 1782, from running over their leaders. Altogether 
he was, perhaps, the most popular man ever seen in 
Ireland—but he wanted one faculty to become the 
greatest—that was the gift of public speaking. The 
want of it threw him back upon his books and pen. 
Ile wrote, it is said, pretty largely ; but from timidity 
and reserve shrunk from the honours of the press. 
His letters, however, make us fully acquainted with 
the man. An epistolary intercourse with Malone 
commenced soon after the removal of the latter to 
London, which continued nearly to the close of life. 
These furnish evidence of scholar-like propensities, 
pursued in those useful and innocent hours which 
thought and intelligence can win in its library when 
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the outside world is contentious or adverse. Notices 
of these will hereafter appear. 

In the spring of 1774 Malone lost his father, who 
evinced undiminished affection in the gift of an income 
which insured moderate independence. Politics were 
still kept in view; but in exchange for squibs and 
pamphlets he sought the usual family destination, a 
seat in Parliament. He even aimed at the University 
of Dublin. Among his papers is the draf¢ of a speech 
in his own handwriting, spoken on that occasion, 
which rattles away in choice candidate-style to the 
constituent body. 

In thishe speaks of his nomination and address in the 
previous summer ; and of his relationship to Anthond 
Malone, admitted to be one of the most wise, able and 
disinterested men living, who, unlike most others in 
Parliament, had done everything for his country and 
nothing for his connectigns. Yet even of him he was 
independent. ‘For, a few months ago, I obtained, 
at too high a price indeed, an honourable independ- 
ence; nor shall any motive on earth induce me to 
forfeit it.” He would regard no private tie, no relative 
in public affairs, but deem himself a trustee merely 
for the people; that he had testified this spirit in a 
private capacity In opposing the corrupt government 
of Lord Townshend—to which the worthy friend, 
nominated at the same time as himself, and another 
gentleman, the greatest orator in this or, perhaps, 
any other kingdom, would bear testimony.* He thus 


* Meaning, no doubt, Henry Flood, of whom some notice will here- 
after appear. He had warred much against Lord Townshend's govern- 
ment, joined by many witty or popular men, whose ephemeral sallies 
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characterizes the mass of public men of the day: 
‘‘Who are most unqualified for their offices—who 
accumulate place upon place, sinecure upon sinecure 
—who are so eager to obtain the wages of the day ere 
the day has passed over them, as to be emphatically, 
and not improperly, termed ready-money voters ?” 

If this be even a tolerably correct picture of Irish 
peers and commoners—and most Irish writers unfor- 
tunately agree in the sketch—who, however they 
may abuse it, can wonder at the Union? What honest 
man can regret the extinction of a mass of corruption 
that formed a standing national disgrace ? 

From newspaper paragraphs and essays, the next 
usual step of candidates in letters is to editorship ; 
and this office he now assumed. It was an edition of 
Goldsmith’s works, commenced in 1776, printed in 
Dublin the following year, and republished by Evans, 
a London bookseller, in 1780. Here we find his cha- 
racteristic love of accuracy. He first drew forth from 
Dr. Wilson, Fellow of the College, memoranda of the 
poet and his tutor (February 24th, 1776), which 
came into my hands in the search for materials for 
his biography, and are noticed elsewhere.* 

In 1776, the death of his celebrated uncie, Anthony, 
without issue, gave Baronston his seat, and a fortune 
to his elder brother.t For a time this produced no 


were collected in the volume already mentioned. Malone, by this con- 
fession, appears to have been one of the number. 

* Life of Goldsmith, vol.i. p. 63. Murray, 1837. 

t The will of Anthony Malone, made in July, 1774, gave all his 
estates in the counties of Westmeath, Roscommon, Longford, Cavan, and 
Dublin, to his nephew, Richard Malone, eldest son and heir of his late 
brother Edmond, in the utmost confidence that they will be settled and 
continue in the male line of the family and branches of it, “ according to 
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change in the arrangements of Ecmond. But having 
now none whose wishes it was necessary to consult, 
or whose opinions carried control, he seems to have 
contemplated withdrawal from the Bar, and the adop- 
tion of a more quiet and studious career. 

The turmoil of contentious life, the power to bait 
or to endure daily baiting in the courts, was probably 
not to his taste. It was provoking to take the side he 
was paid for, not that which he preferred—to enter 
for hours on a warfare of words which should endea- 
vour to make that right which he could not but 
suspect or know to be wrong. He had not yet, 
perhaps, arrived at the conviction, that those were 
mere tricks of trade, of being to the ear what con- 
juring is to the eye, efforts to make things appear 
as they are not; and therefore adverse to the taste of 
a straightforward man. The state of his heart—that 
impressible and unsophisticated organ as it proved 
to be—no doubt had its ‘weight; and when these 
were balanced against London society, authors, letters, 
libraries, and repositories of every learned pursuit for 
learned or studious men, we cannot wonder at the pre- 
ference at length given to the English metropolis. 

Of his early attachment to the literature of the 
stage we are left in no doubt. During his visits to 


priority of birth and seniority of age.” These estates, all acquired by the 
practice of law, have become largely the prey of law. Richard (Lord 
Sunderlin afterward) did not strictly fulfil his uncle’s injunction. Upon 
his death in 1816, his sisters claimed the estates. Their right became 
contested ; and when 10,000/. had been spent in legal proceedings, a com- 
promise gave them 3,000/. a year for life, upon surrendering the estates. 
Further litigation ensued, as successive deaths occurred, between claimants 
legitimate and illegitimate ; and the estates have been at intervals, and 
are still (1859), before Parliament and the courts of law. 
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London, persons who were familiar with it formed his 
favourite friends. Among others was George Steevens, 
the editor of Shakspeare; who found in his young 
Irish acquaintance, in the same pursuit, no probable 
cause for that rivalry which might be apprehended 
from others of more name and experience. He even 
lent him to copy, while still resident in Ireland, his 
own transcript of Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets. These - 
volumes, largely annotated, had belonged to Oldys; 
were bought by Dr. Birch at the sale of his books 
and papers; lent to the Reverend Mr. (afterwards 
Bishop) Percy to copy; by him lent to Steevens for a 
similar purpose; and by the latter to Malone, whose 
interleaved copy with large additions, now in the 
Bodleian Library, forms another monument of un- 
flagging industry. 

He writes his name at the commencement of the 
work, 1777, with a short notice of Langbaine. At the 
conclusion of the fourth volume it is added—“ Mem. 
—Finished this transcript, March 30, 1777,” with his 
name. Ata later period, the handwriting still his, but 
more unstcady, it is further noticed—“ I left Ireland, 
May Ist, 1777, and settled in London.” In another 
place we find— Since it (the transcript) was made in 
1777 I have made numerous additions to it—1787.” 

The date of his advent to London, about which 
there had been some doubt, is therefore settled by 
himself. His first abode was No. 7, Marylebone 
Street, where he continued till 1779. Thence a 
change took place to 55 (often written 58), Queen 
Ann Street, East, re-named subsequently Foley 
Place, where he continued for the remainder of 
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life the pursuit of studies insuring content and 
reputation, and the society of friends, many of them 
the most distinguished men of the age. 

His correspondence with Lord Charlemont com- 
menced about this busy political period. Yet amid 
great national excitement (in Ireland) their subjects 
were almost exclusively literary. Politics gave way 
to books, war to criticism, heroes to writers. While 
volunteer armies, American reverses, and threatened 
French invasions, had nearly withdrawn the native 
‘country of these philosophers from her allegiance to 
England, they—one of them soon afterward a con- 
spicuous actor in the scene—scarcely permitted the 
heats of the time to be distinguished in their letters. 
At length the Commoner found courage to disclose 
to the Peer that his criticisms, disquisitions, and 

vletters were likely to become books ;—their subject, 
Shakspeare. 

Little connected as the subjects may seem, frequent 
explorations of black-letter law—fond as he was of 
going to the basis of all things—led him onward to the 
taste for its poetry and dramatic literature. ‘“ The 
love of things ancient,” says Bacon, “doth argue 
stayedness ;” and between a staid lawyer and staid 
critic, both being devoted to the balance of evidence, 
there is perhaps less difference than at first view may 
appear. On previous visits to London, Johnson and 
Steevens’ Shakspeare was full in the current of popular 
favour. No subject was more likely to attract a young 
man of literary predilections; while occasional per- 
sonal glances obtained at the master-critic himself 
tended to confirm his reverence. The topic was open 
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to moderate as well as to the highest talents; and 
distinguished men of at least two previous ages had 
attempted explanations of the obscurities of the great 
poet, or often mystified what they could not success- 
fully explain. Ample room yet remained for trials of 
skill by others. Every discussion added to the fame of 
the subject. But simple admiration was deemed in- 
sufficient without comment. Several therefore wrote 
upon him who were little entitled to write upon any- 
thing—and as the worm thrives upon the carcase of 
the author, critics sought their peculiar nutriment or 
distinction by fastening and fattening upon his fame. 

Time has so little diminished this passion, or rather 
mania, that it has grown nearly to a literary nuisance. 
Editors and commentators upon Shakspeare appear at 
every turn in all societies. In the club-house we meet 
three or four of a morning; in the park, see them 
meditating by the Serpentine, or under a tree in Ken- 
sington Gardens; no dinner table is without one or 
two; in the theatre you view them by dozens. Volume 
after volume is poured out in note, comment, conjec- 
ture, new reading, statement or mis-statement, con- 
tradiction, or variation of all kinds. 

Reviews, magazines, and newspapers, repeat these 
with so little mercy on the reader, as to give occa- 
sional emendations of their own. Some descant upon 
his sentiments, some upon his extravagances, some 
upon his wonderful creations or flights of imagination, 
some upon his language or phraseology. Several sup- 
pose that he wrote more plays than he acknowledged ; 
others, that he fathered more than he had written. 
While the last opinions are still more original and 
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extraordinary—that his name i: akin to a myth, and 
that he wrote no plays at all! Every new aspirant in 
this struggle for distinction aims to push his prede- 
cessor from his stool. Hero-worship sinks to nothing 
compared with this interminable author-worship. We 
are not permitted for a week together to think for 
ourselves, but so crammed by successive volumes as to 
have no power of literary digestion left. And, however 
worthy of all honour the object may be, we become 
weary of such busy, yet useless or trifling adorers, 
and are tempted to exclaim in an agony of impa- 
tience—when is this clatter of criticism to end ? 

Men of talents can often throw interest into even a 
hackneyed subject; and thus Dr. Johnson did not 
disdain to participate in the work of inferior writers. 
But he looked at the poet as a great whole. He felt 
his vastness and saw his weaknesses, but would not 
place him upon the literary dissecting table to be 
sliced into a thing of words, syllables, or phrases, 
for the gratification of the carrion critics around 
him. Taking the range of a capacious and original 
mind, he has said in that preface, which will endure 
as long as the volumes it introduced, all that one 
great man can say in honour of another still greater. 
Inferior artists were left to hunt up smaller matters. 
Research, such as the occasion required—long, labo- 
rious, minute, often irksome—defied his eyes, his 
patience, and his time of life. 

Upon his colleague in the edition, Mr. George 
Steevens, devolved this portion of the duty. As a 
critic, he had several qualifications—a scholar, a 
wit, of ready perceptions, an appetite for work, and 
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not indisposed to those antiquarian pursuits required 
by the undertaking. He did not, however, intend 
so wide a range in research as the subject of this 
Memoir had in view; nor was he of course so 
successful. Neither did he in a private capacity 
win the favourable opinion of contemporaries. Ile 
had the unhappy art of making enemies. He is 
represented as sarcastic, ill-natured, jealous, envious, 
self-sufficient, and while occasionally prone to a kind 
or generous action, quite as ready to evince bitter 
malignity for small or fancied offences. 

Malone, from the first, seems to have felt that ex- 
clusive of what had been done for Shakspeare, there 
were several topics yet untouched, or scarcely touched, 
open to a devoted inquirer. The chronology of his 
plays, the stories on which they were grounded, the 
history of the stage during his occupation of it, the 
poetry and dramas of other writers of the time, 
the incidents of their lives, successes, and discourage- 
ments—all tended to throw light upon the principal 
figure. 

Upon this extended canvas he sct to work with 
characteristic zeal. No publication of the age of 
Klizabeth, her predecessors or successors, in the 
form of poem, drama, pamphlet, or miscellaneous 
tract, was neglected. Manuscripts, wherever found, 
were carefully consulted; no expense or application 
was spared to exhume something lke truth and sub- 
stance out of the graveyards of time. Collectors, 
antiquaries, and college men, whose lives had been 
spent in storing their shelves or their memories 
with knowledge of the past, were solicited to dis- 

E 
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burse such acquisitions as cuuld be turned to 
account. 

Who, fond of literature, shall not sympathize with 
such an inquirer—his hopes, discoveries, disappoint- 
ments? How often is he befriended by chance! A 
date, a name, a fact, an allusion, a reference, however 
slight, even to an unpromising object, suddenly starts 
from some obscure corner to gladden his eye and heart, 
and give assurance that he who works diligently shall 
not work in vain. Even when positive facts fail, there 
may be ground for plausible conjecture. A slender clue 
may track a labyrinth. History is made up of such 
discoveries, accidents, or combinations; biography 1s 
often so. Haud inexpertus loqguor. Yet how often 
is it that some destroying agent, or rather barbarian, 
careless of the interest, or ignorant of the value of 
written memorials of the facts of life or history, have 
consigned them to destguction!* And how many 
of those slighter details, occurrences, projects, or in- 
trigues, that link small matters with great—how 
many points of manner, conduct, temper, or pecu- 
harity that make up the sum of human character, 
are thus lost, of which we would gladly be informed ! 
But, under every disadvantage, the hard student, 
like the daring soldier, must occasionally adventure 


* Almost at the moment of penning this, 1 had heard from my late friend, 
Commissioner Charles Phillips, that the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
papers of an eminent Irish peer, statesman, and lawyer, had been com- 
mitted to the flames soon after his death. Many names, in many ways, 
would, it seems, have been compromised by their preservation. Surely, 
in this indiscriminate paper-massacre, the curious and unoffending could 
have been separated from the obnoxious? I had not long before heard of 
a similar immolation of a series of letters of a deceased literary man, de- 
scriptive of London life, letters, and society, because a few were objec- 
tionable in portions of the details! 
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upon a forlorn hope, and like him not unfrequently 
be rewarded by success. 

Few difficulties were encountered by Malone in his 
new sphere of residence but what London connections 
readily overcame. He was proud to meet her cele- 
brities—happy to receive their civilities—happier still 
in not being destined to mount to eminence through 
the rugged paths of penury, tracked as hunters do 
wounded animals by the pain and suffering commonly 
attendant upon friendless adventurers in letters. 

In commencing the subject of study, he judiciously 
resolved to begin at the beginning; to trace out in 
the first instance the chronology of the poet’s plays. 
A temporary diffidence, however, overcame him. He 
imagined that something of ridicule or prejudice 
might attach to one whose recent profession had been 
so dissimilar. Happily it occurred to him to consult 
Lord Charlemont, whose taste in letters he found 
reason to respect; and his lordship’s approval was 
immediately given. It is the first letter which I 
have met with in their correspondence, and forms a 
fair example of what it continued for twenty years. 


Marino, Auzust 18th, 1777. 

My pEar Matonz.—I cannot give you a stronger proof of 
my approbation of the subject which procured me the plea- 
sure of your letter than by thus sitting down to answer it, 
though scarcely able to write from the effects of a disagree- 
able nervous complaint in my head and eyes. That some 
wise ones may smile at your lucubrations, I doubt not; but 
let them smile. There is nothing more despicable than their 
censure. For surely that wisdom may be accounted folly 
which would cut off one principal source of innocent amuse- 
ment from a state which seems to stand in need of every 
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such assistance to render it tolerable. Onc of the Roman | 
emperors is said to have offered a reward to any one who 
should invent a new pleasure; and if to pleasure he had 
added the epithet innocent, I should highly approve of 
his design, certain as I am that such invention would do 
more real service and much less injury to mankind than 
all the wise speculations of philosophers from Epicurus to 


Voltaire. | 

For my own part, I will never be laughed out of my 
amusements till they shall have proved hurtful to society, but 
will boldly proceed in those pursuits which, though they 
cannot be deemed the fruits of literature, may at least be 
styled its flowers. Such is my opinion of the more trifling 
literary amusements. But your undertaking, my dear Ned, 
needs not any such apology. The history of man is on all 
hands allowed to be the most important study of the human 
mind; and what is your chronological account of the writings 
of Shakspeare other than the history of the progress of the 
greatest genius that ever honoured and delighted human 
nature ? 

And now to proceed in answer to your queries. Allured 
by the title-page, I long sim@e read Green’s play,* with the 
view you mention, but could not find in it the most distant 
resemblance to the fairy part of the Midsummer Night's Dream. 
The plan of it, in brief, is this: Bohan, a Scot, disgusted 
with the world, has retired to a tomb where he has fixed his 
dwelling ; and here he is met by Aster Oberon, king of the 
fairies who entertains him with an antick, or dance by his 
subjects. These two personages, after some moral conversa- 
tion, determine to listen to a tragedy which is acted before 
them, and to which they make a kind of chorus by moralizing 
at the end of each act—a circumstance which so early in the 
English drama may perhaps be curious. 

The edition which I possess of Sir David Lindsay’s works, 
though printed so early as 1581, is not the original, but is 
said in the title-page to be turned and made perfect English 
from Poems compiled in the Scottish tongue. In this collection 


* James the Fourth, a Scottish Story. 
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there is but one poem with the title you mention, viz., The 
Tragedy of David Beton, late Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Santandrons, so written for St. Andrews. 

I received by Dick Marlay* the King John in two parts, 
and return you many thanks for your goodness to me. In 
order to render my old edition of Spenser complete, I wish 
you could procure the first quartos of the following pieces :— 
Two Cantos of Mutability; Amoretti, or Sonnets; Prothalamion 
and Epithalamion; Four Hymns; Daphnaida, an Elegy on 
Douglas Howard; Britain’s Ida (this not by Spenser, yet 
bound with his works); A View of the State of Ireland ; 
Some Letters between the Author and Mr. Harvey. 

Did Upton ever publish his third volume of Spenser’s 
works in quarto? I wish also that you could procure for 
me the collection of Lord Essex’s letters. 

You see what it is to encourage a troublesome correspon- 
dent. But relying on your goodness, and on the resemblance 
of our pursuits, I doubt not but_that you will pardon 

Your very affectionate and obedient humble servant, 
CHARLEMONT. 


Don’t forget to send me a copy of your “ Shakspeare ” (for 
such I love to call it) as soon as it shall be published. Remem- 
ber me to all friends; and if your friend Mr. Steevens should 
recollect a person who had once the pleasure of dining in his 
company at poor Goldsmith’s entertainment,f please to present 
my compliments to him. Has Percy published his new edition 
of Surrey’s poems? Don’t let Sunning Hill seclude you too 
much from the world. Retirement is a good thing, but cer- 
tainly too large a dose of it is not suited to your constitution. 
It is very possible that I may be able to see you in spring, 
I should like it much, but it depends on many circumstances. 


Adieu. 


The allusion of his lordship to Steevens arose front 
the intimacy now prevailing between that gentleman 
* Well known in literary circles in London and Dublin. Afterwards 


Bishop of Waterford. 
} This dinner I have noticed in the Life of that poet early in 1774. 
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and his correspondent. Between the critics existed also 
a free interchange of letters. Not less than twenty with 
dates, and nearly as many without, passed from the 
senior to the junior within a short time, which became 
scattered at the younger Boswell’s sale,—their sub- 
jects, as may be supposed, Shakspeare and Shakspeare- 
men from Capell to Warton, criticism, notes to plays, 
and passing circumstances bearing on such themes. 

Steevens likewise adverts at this time (1778) to an 
intended trip of Malone to Dublin. In jest, as was 
often his habit, or with marvellous good-nature, he re- 
quests in such case, that ‘‘ his notes may remain behind 
—ne quid detrimenti capiat respublica. St. George’s 
Channel has had its share of literary spoil.* Seal up 
your criticisms, however, for I shall not venture to 
examine them till your return.” 

This journey, whether actual or only contemplated, 
arose from the persuasiens of his family. A hard 
student in a strange land seems, and often must be, in 
a state of uncomfortable isolation; and so his sisters 
thought. Whether he felt so may be doubted. Men 
of resolution aiming at distinction in a specific pur- 
suit, will seldom be turned from it by minor con- 
siderations ; but sisterly affection sees such privations 
im a different light. They therefore pressed his 
return. 

The following to the same effect from his brother, 


* * Yn allusion probably to the loss of scarce works of Mr. Dennis Daly 
on the same voyage, collected by Malone. 

{ This gentleman was himself fond of the society of London, and paid 
it an annual visit. He became member of the Irish Parliament for 
Granard in 1768 ; for county of Westmeath in 1782; returned also for 
a borough in King’s County; in 1778, married Philippa, elder daughter of 
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evinces the truest regard. He sketches for him a 
scheme of life, which, as usual with kind relatives, 
had worldly, not literary, advancement in view. 


Dublin, Nov. 10th, 1777. 

I received your letter of the 24th October this day seven- 
night, a few hours after my arrival in town; and should 
have been sorry your expectations of seeing me suddenly in 
London, as indeed you had reason to do, should have pre- 
vented your writing. It is in vain I think to stop any more 
letters to me, for as surely as I do, some new matters occur 
to retard my journey. I had better therefore, I believe, say 
that it will be a dong time before I shall see you, and then 
probably I shall appear at a moment when you least expect it. 

But jest apart, I now really hope to embark in a few days, 
not that Ican yet name the particular time. A Mr. Cahill, 
whom you remember we went with one day last spring, to 
Mr. Wolfe’s, is preparing to file a bill against me. Glasscock 
thinks, as indeed I do, that it will be best, if possible, to 
prevent the addition of another law-suit, and is now reading 
the case, which has been laid before him. When I find in 
what manner it is proper for me to proceed with regard to 
that affair, I shall quit this; and at all events shall not suffer 
that business to detain me here for any considerable time. I 
have attended the courts pretty constantly since I have been 
in town, but though I despair to get rid of, I hope at least 
to get out of them. 

Some of your friends, whom I have seen there, and indeed 
at other places, lament your having quitted the kingdom at 
this time, as they think, and I believe with reason, there 
never was so favourable an opportunity for a young man of 
any abilities rising at the bar, as at present. ‘The defalcation 
of the great lawyers that has happened here of late, is indeed 
astonishing. ‘Tisdall’s death has in its consequences occa- 
sioned the retirement of two men of the most eminent that 
remained, Hutcheson and Radcliffe. The former, become 


Godolphin Rooper, Esq., of Berkhampstead ; in 1785, raised to the Irish 
Peerage as Lord Sunderlin. His seat, Baronston, Westmeath, is forty- 
seven miles from Dublin. 
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Secretary of State, has bid adieu to the bar, and the latter, 
just appointed Judge of the Prerogative Court, has also (by 
agreement) quitted the practice of the Hall; so that in the 
space of less than three months, all the capital lawyers almost 
to a man are gone off. Tisdall, Dennis, Hutcheson, and 
Radcliffe, not to say a word of my uncle, who led the way so 
recently before. JI am convinced that were you to return 
here you could not fail of the most rapid success in the 
profession ; and really wish—could you in any sort reconcile 
it with your other schemes of happiness—that you would 
once more adventure in a pursuit, which there is no doubt 
would now be attended with the greatest advantages to your 
fortune, if that is a matter you consider as any object. 

The only thing I can see wanting absolutely to insure 
success, would be a seat in Parliament, which might easily be 
obtained, and should be immediately done by me, if you 
choose it, with the greatest pleasure. One obstacle, 1 know, 
would occur to you in such a proposal, which is the difh- 
culties you might imagine it would lay me under; but to 
entirely remove any objections or scruples you might have 
on that head, you shall hereafter, if you please, repay me the 
expenses attending it if you mect with the success that I 
hope. If not, whatever the dis@ppointment may be (of which 
I think there is little probability), the loss I ain sure will be 
to me temporary and inconsiderable; but the reflection of 
having endeavoured to contribute my mite to a scheme that 
bids fair for promoting your prosperity, will certainly afford 
me a pleasure that I well know will always continue. 

Perhaps, among other objections you might have, would be 
the awkwardness in returning to a place, which you seemingly 
had relinquished—that, I think, is no obstacle, if there were 
no other in the way. Upon a little reflection I think it 
would appear to you as undeserving of attention, because 
your coming into Parliament of itself would be considered 
by every one a sufficient motive for the change of your inten- 
tions, if indeed in their eyes there wanted any; for you are 
too well acquainted with the people of this country, not to 
know that your returning to a place which they consider as 
containing everything desirable, would not be to them a matter 
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of the smallest surprise. Upon the whole, I most ardently 
wish that you would have it in your contemplation, and for 
my own part think yeu might adopt this scheme, without by 
any means bidding adieu to the other kingdom, or sacrificing 
your happiness to your interests, which I should be one of 
the last persons to recommend. 

You do not seem very fond of the pleasures of London, 
and probably will not hereafter pass much of your time there. 
Why should you not then keep the place in the country you 
now have, and spend the principal part of the summer vaca- 
tions there; besides occasionally visiting it, as well as London 
at such other times as may be agreeable. At all events you 
would have it as a place ultimately to retire to, should you 
find a return to this kingdom either not answer, or any resi- 
dence here so irksome upon trial, that you should think the 
sacrifices made by the exchange more than a balance for the 
createst advantages that might arise from it. But I hope 
very soon to see you, when we can talk more at large upon 
the subject. I only wish now to recommend it to your con- 
sideration: for, notwithstanding what I have said, you will 
believe, whatever may be my own sentiments, I only wish you 
to pursue that path of life which, upon due deliberation, you 
may think most likely to lead to your happiness. 

I have so little time to go to the House of Commons, that 
] can give you no account of what is going forward there; 
and if I could, you probably receive intelligence of it through 
other channels, from those who know more of the matter 
than I do. Everything is certainly going on very quiet there, 
and I believe likely to continue so. 

Since I wrote the above, Glasscock has beer with me. He 
would fain keep me till McEvoy’s affair comes on, which he 
is in hopes will be ina few days. He seems to have fears 
that we shall want sufficient proofs to disclose the iniquity of 
this transaction, and wishes me if possible to be present; yet 
I think if it does not come on by the middle of next week, 
nothing shall induce me to stay here a moment longer: but | 
have expressed the same so often before, that you may truly 
say, “I hear, but can believe no more.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


17781781, 


An Attempt to ascertain the Order in which the Plays of Shakspeare 
were written—Irish Politics—Mr. Denis Daly—Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds— Supplement to the Edition of Shakspeare’s Plays by 
Samuel Johnson and George Steevens—Hogarth’s Widow— Lord 
Charlemont—Rowley’s Poems—Jephson’s Count of Narbonne— 
, Epilogue. 

Acainst three such lures——a seat in Parliament, no 
rivals of note in the courts, and residence in his 
native country—all irresistible to an ambitious man 
—his philosophic spirit was proof. Fame might be 
otherwise secured. Wealth and honours were not 
worth the slavery endured in the pursuit. Certain 
feminine temptations might,be avoided. And the 
cultivation of sober, sedentary letters became there- 
fore his deliberate choice. 

In January 1778, came out An Attempt to ascer- 
tain the Order in which the Plays of Shakspeare 
were written. A few of his opinions upon this sub- 
ject were subsequently modified; but the main were 
republished in the prologomena to his edition ofthe 
poet in 1790. He had the satisfaction likewise of 
securing the assent of such a fastidious judge as 
Steevens, who thus writes in his second edition :— 
“By the aid of the registers at Stationers’ Hall, and 
such internal evidences as the pieces themselves 
supply, he ( Malone) hath so happily accomplished his 
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undertaking, that he only leaves me the power to 
thank him for an arrangement which I profess my 
inability either to dispute or to improve.” 

Uninfluenced by this successful opening into lite- 
rary life, intimate friends in Ireland could see little 
advantage in his selection. They thought well of his 
talents, and wished for their exertion in a more stir- 
ring sphere. Politics formed the great game of all 
the Irish gentry; and he who declined to play it was 
thought to have spent his life to little purpose, or 
wanted spirit for the pursuit. As his brother had 
failed to move his resolution, others now tried their 
powers of persuasion. Among these were John Fitz- 
gibbon, afterwards distinguished as Earl of Clare; 
one or two of the Fitzgeralds; and Mr. Denis Daly. 
All wished for his influence, or expected much from 
the soundness of his advice in a crisis they saw at 
hand. : 

The state of Ireland at this time had assumed a new 
and threatening aspect. As national misfortune will 
ever engender discontent, the disasters of the Ame- 
rican war led Irish politicians to look narrowly into 
the condition of their country, in order as well to with- 
stand a foreign enemy, as to place the ties that bound 
them to England in an improved condition. Her 
great, and undoubted grievances were—restraint upon 
her originating laws for her own guidance, dependence 
of her Parliament upon the Ministry and. Parliament 
of the sister state, and the imposition of very selfish 
and ungenerous restrictions upon her commerce by 
that state. England, above all countries in the world, 
would never for a moment have submitted to anything 
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of the kind herself; but as the stronger party, she 
thought fit to inflict them upon a weaker for three- 
fourths of a century. The law of the strongest, how- 
ever, is one not fated to last. Neither has a single 
opinion been advanced since in support of the justice 
or policy of a system long retained and unwillingly 
surrendered. Ireland, therefore, seized upon the 
moment to extricate herself from a thraldom at once 
tyrannical and msulting. 

To do this, however, cost no ordinary effort. There 
was England to alarm or to convince of her error; 
Treland to arouse to the point of resistance without 
risking absolute separation; a force to organize in 
order to give weight to her remonstrances ; a spirit 
of true patriotism to instil into her crooked-minded 
or wavering statesmen; and the whole influence of 
government in Ireland and England to overcome. 

One of the leading men in accomplishing these 
patriotic objects was the writer of the following letter, 
Mr. Denis Daly. Educated at Christchurch, Oxford, 
returned member for the county of Galway at twenty- 
one, he is represented by Sir Jonah Barrington as 
“a man of great abilities, large fortune, exquisite 
eloquence, and high character.” Hardy, in his Life 
of Lord Charlemont, gives the highest praise to his 
oratory ; and of one of his great efforts on the embargo 
question says: ‘‘ It was the most perfect model of 
parliamentary speaking that, in my opinion, could 
be exhibited.” Lord Charlemont himself writes to 
Malone, January 11th, 1779, shortly after its deli- 
very: “ Your friend Daly has lately outdone himself ; 
I never heard in any house of Parliament a better . 
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speech than his upon the embargo.” In 1779, he 
retired with Grattan to the village of Bray, about 
ten miles from Dublin, to concert those measures 
which, however opposed at the moment, and carried 
ultimately with difficulty, experience proved to be 
wise and effectual. They gave content, free trade, 
and independence of her Parliament to one country, 
without inflicting the slightest loss of any description 
upon the other. 

To Malone he bore a strong attachment. They 
were good scholars, fond of books, read them atten- 
tively, and collected the best authors and first editions 
zealously, of which it appears he did not always gain 
possession after making the purchase. Lord Charle- 
mont tells Malone, about 1779: “You have, I sup- 
pose, been informed of the evil destiny of Daly’s 
books. The ship in which they were embarked 
foundered off Beachy Head, and all his first editions 
are gone to the bottom.” 

In addition to personal friendship, their families 
were intimate. Daly's sister, a very clever person, 
had selected Henrietta and Catherine Malone as her 
chosen friends; and through this channel, no doubt, 
the persuasions of her brother to his friend to return 
to the land of his property and family became stronger. 
The mention of unhappiness alludes to his love affair. 
We have a glance, likewise, at some Irish statesmen ; 
but the scene described at the conclusion we may 
consider rather as a sally of Irish vivacity than grave 


matter of fact. 
Dublin, February 22nd, 1778. 
My pear Nep.—I wrote to you about a month ago to beg 
pardon for my want of punctuality, and to plead guilty to as 
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much idleness as you please to lay to my charge. I do not 
attempt to make any excuse of the business of Parliament, 
for very little has been done there; and I have been every 
whit as indolent with respect to that as to my correspondence. 
I put off writing to you, as I do about everything else, from 
day to day, intending to send you a very long letter, partly 
respecting you, and partly myself. But what I have heard 
from Fitzgerald lately has hurried me a little, and interested 
me enough about you to make me very impertinent. 

I do most solemnly assure you that you have not a friend 
in the world more nearly concerned in everything that can 
happen to you than myself, and you may be sure that I 
cannot hear of your being unhappy, without being sincerely 
afflicted. When a man of good sense is completely master 
of a matter that concerns him—when nothing prevents him 
from seeing it with all its circumstances in its true hght, it 
is the height of absurdity for any other person to pretend to 
advise him on the subject. And yet when I consider how 
warmly all your friends here wish to have you among them, 
and how very little pleasure or advantage you receive by 
being absent, I can hardly help entreating you to return, and 
not to sacrifice us all to so very little purpose. Depend upon 
it, however, you may pass over’ year or two at your present 
time of life ; you will find it more comfortable, as well as more 
respectable, to pass the principal part of it where your pro- 
perty and all your connections are, than at a distance from both. 

If you are angry at the liberty I take, I shall soon be with 
you to make my excuses in person; and I do assure you a 
very principal inducement will be to see you, especially at 
present. Though you have deserted all your friends, you 
shall not be able to accuse them of deserting you. Our 
business here will be pretty well over at Easter, and I have 
no other, at least of a pleasanter kind, to detain me. 

Our friend Burgh has played the most comical part in the 
world for a minister. He has laboured hard to keep up 
his character with both parties, but he has been very unsuc- 
cessful. He has acted against Government on one or two 
occasions, but has taken special care that the questions should 
be of no sort of consequence. In everything of importance 
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he has stuck close to Administration, sometimes at the 
expense of his consistency. I do not find that he has con- 
vinced many persons of his disinterestedness, and has only 
persuaded his present patrons that he is a very inconvenient 
minister. The Attorney-General seems to grow into confi- 
dence. You can have no idea what a speaker he is at present, 
and how infinitely he falls short even of his former miserable 
rhapsodies. Burgh himself has been pretty bad upon the 
whole; and Flood hardly ever opens his lips except to convey 
an oblique censure upon the present Administration by 
praising the last. You may guess how matters stand in our 
House when I do assure you Opposition fairly out-talks the 
Ministry. As for myself, I got drunk last night with the 
Primate, the Speaker, and Mr. Secretary Heron. 

I hope in a very few weeks to trouble you to take lodgings 
for me; and am, my dear Ned, 

Ever yours sincerely and affectionately, 
Denis Daty. 


I am now nominee for Bushe in his Petition for Kilkenny. 
When it is over, I will let you know. 


Neither personal nor epistolary persuasions dis- 
placed the critic from his stool. London he had 
decided should be his home, and by that resolution 
meant to abide. Daly therefore paid his visit, but 
the voice of the charmer sounded in vain. 

In the following year he gives Malone the Irish 
view of the state of affairs, and of the English 
Opposition. 

Dublin, April 26th, 1779. 

I suppose you have heard that all my Hditiones Principes 

are gone to edify the fishes off Beachy Head.* Pray let me 


know what I am in Mr. ’s debt, that I may remit to him, 
and direct to me at Dunsandle,} as I mean to retire thither 





* Alluding to the foundering of the ship that contained them on her 
passage to Ireland. 
{ Hie seat in the west of Ireland. 
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the moment Henry Grattan returns, whom we expect every 
day. In his letters to me, he does not seem to have acquired 
a high opinion either of the principles or cloquence of the 
British Parliament, especially of the Opposition. 

It gives me great satisfaction to find that our independent 
companies (volunteers) raise some serious apprehensions both in 
the English and Irish Administrations, for Iam convinced that 
this country will be indebted to their fears alone for any favours 
received. If I am not very much mistaken, our next session 
will be as turbulent as ever Charlemont himself could wish. 
Lord Buckingham is, of all men upon earth, the most unfit 
for the present crisis. Ie and all his coadjutors are timid 
to a ridiculous degree; and his public economy, necessary as 
it is, has made so many men his enemies that [ have a strong 
suspicion that something in the way of a very strong address 
will be procured at the meeting of Parliament. I wish sin- 
cerely we may have hopes of seeing you at the opening of it. 
Surely London will have as great charms in October. 

Your brother, sister, and all your friends here, are perfectly 
well except poor Charlemont, who is still terribly troubled 
by the rheumatism. You have heard, I suppose, that Fitz 
(Gibbon) is third Sergeant, Carleton, Solicitor (Gener al); and 
Heller, a Judge in Tenison’s“place. 

When you write, let me know something of your literary 
pursuits. Consider that Iam just going to be shut up for 
six months without any employment but composing pane- 
eyrics for the House of Commons; that I still feast upon 
every article of intelligence you send me; but, whether idle 
or occupied, always, my dear Ned, 

Yours most faithfully and affectionately, 
Denis DAty. 


Absence from Irish friends naturally induced the 
wish to replace them by others within easy reach of 
association. His connections, pleasing manners, and 
social qualities, found free access to such as could 
estimate classical knowledge, added to considerable 
attainments in Italian, French, and general literature. 
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To Johnson, Steevens, and many others of note, he 
soon added Tyrwhitt, Dr. Lort, the two Wartons, 
Isaac Reed, Dr. Farmer, Dr. Francklin (of Cam- 
bridge), Burney, and several more. 

At what period he first knew Burke does not 
appear, though doubtless before settling in London, 
through the introduction of mutual Irish acquaint- 
ance. ‘The date assigned in his private memoranda 
to intercourse with Sir Joshua Reynolds is 1778; in 
a printed statement, 1777. But there is little doubt 
that he knew him, though not intimately, at a still 
earlier period. In the President’s memoranda, as 
Mr. Cotton obligingly informs me, JZr. Malone paid 
the first instalment for his portrait (36/. 13s.) m 
May 1774; the second, a similar sum, in July 1778. 
The same memorial states that an equal sum re- 
mained then due for the portrait of Chancellor 
Malone (Anthony); so that the former appears to 
have been Edmond or his elder brother. 

The intimacy with Sir Joshua became, after some 
time, cordial attachment. Each exercised that gentle- 
man-like hospitality which gives to London life one 
of its powerful attractions. They often met at the 
houses of mutual friends, and sometimes took short 
country excursions together. Both were men of 
sterling worth, of social habits, good-natured, well- 
informed, attached to literature and literary men as 
sources of rational enjoyment, and esteemed by all 
who had admission to their socicty. Both were, as 
Malone has minutely recorded, of similar stature and 
weight, and although of considerable difference in age, 
cach fond of testing his physical vigour as a pedestrian. 
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* 


At a later period, the painter occasionally sought 
Malone’s opinion on minor points connected with the 
composition of his discourses; and he did the same 
probably with Johnson and Burke. Hence a most 
ungenerous rumour found circulation, that he was 
indebted for much of their matter as well as manner 
to the Irish orator—an opinion which I have com- 
bated at some length in another place.* 

Nothing indeed can be more unjust, under any cir- 
cumstances falling short of positive proof, than to 
surmise away the honest reputation of any man of 
undoubted talents, such as Reynolds, because he asso- 
ciates with another of still higher genius and attain- 
ments. That men improve in mind by communication 
with greater minds, is the common attribute of our 
nature. We should be wanting in capacity, in obser- 
vation, in common intelligence if it were not so. 
But it does not therce follow that the lesser in- 
tellect owes all its acquisitions to the greater. I 
find the following short note in Malone’s correspon- 
dence, in proof that the President did not always 
ask even Burke for those smaller critical offices 
which friends are free to exact from and render to 


each other :— 
December 15th, 1786. 

My dear Sir,—I wish you could just run your eye over 
my discourse, if you are not too much busied in what you 
have made your own employment. I could wish that you 
would do more than merely look at it; that you would 
examine it with a critical eye, in regard to grammatical cor- 
rectness, the propriety of expression, and the truth of the 
observations. Yours, d&c., J. REYNOLDS. 


* Life of Burke, p. 360, 5th edition. 
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Resuming the line of inquiry commenced in his first 
work, the labours of Johnson and Steevens at this 
time came under review. Those gentlemen had not 
in their edition of Shakspeare introduced either his 
poetry or doubtful plays. This omission Malone pro- 
posed to supply. Of the former he says, though “‘ near 
a century and half have elapsed since the death of 
Shakspeare, it is somewhat extraordinary that none of 
his various editors should have attempted to separate 
his genuine poetical compositions from the spurious 
performances with which they have been so long inter- 
mixed, or taken the trouble to compare them with the 
earlier editions.” 

Two years were occupied in the laborious re- 
searches necessary for this work. Lord Charlemont, 
deep in the love of old poetry and plays, encouraged 
the design, clapped him on the back as he proceeded, 
and in regard ta one of his own corrections in a dis- 
puted play, pays a handsome compliment to his friend. 
—*Hixclusive of the quartos of Shakspeare, I am 
extremely glad you are getting on with your supple- 
mentary volumes. It was you know, always my 
opinion that the imputed plays ought to make a part 
of every complete edition; and the poems are abso- 
lutely necessary. With regard to my correction in 
Pericles, you may make what use you please of it, 
though if you do not choose absolutely to father it, I 
would rather go down to posterity by the appellation 
of a friend of yours, than by the far less honourable 
one of my own name.” 

In 1780, appeared in two volumes, each of more 
than seven hundred pages, ‘‘ Supplement to the Edition 

FQ 


ant 
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of Shakspeare’s Plays by Samuel Johnson and 
George Steevens.” 

Half the first volume is occupied by what he terms 
“ Supplemental Observations” on the plays, actors, 
and theatres of the time, with a variety of notes 
which became afterwards in part embodied in a his- 
tory of the stage; and a reprint of the scarce old 
poem Romeus and Juliet, taken from the Italian by 
Arthur Brooke. The other half contains Venus and 
Adonis, Rape of Lucrece, Sonnets, The Passionate 
Pilgrim, A Lover’s Complaint, with notes throwing 
such lights upon each as he possessed. 

The second volume gives us seven doubtful plays— 
Pericles, Locrine, Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Crom- 
well, London Prodigal, Puritans, Yorkshire Tragedy. 
Of these, several he pronounced to be undoubtedly 
spurious. Pericles at first was judged to be of the 
same class. Further consideration induced the belief 
that, if not wholly, it was in part, a genuine though 
early production, for which his reasons are assigned ; 
and subsequent editors have agreed that he had at 
least a share in its composition. 

This change of opinion, before being printed, he 
communicated, lke most other of his impressions 
on such subjects, to Steevens. The latter, in return, 
detailed his reasons for a contrary belief. Malone 
prints both in the most amicable spirit, using an 
apologetical tone for differing from his friend; but to 
differ with him was not the way to his favour. Their 
intercourse hitherto had been friendly and frequent. 
The younger editor poured out freely his thoughts, 
discoveries, and accumulations to the elder, who in 
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return confessed himself pleased and instructed. As 
expressive of his obligation, he even went so far as to 
quote from the subject of their mutual admiration :— 


“Only I have left to say, 
More is thy due than more than all can pay.” 


But this spirit did not continue. A few more dif- 
ferences of opinion, and eventually the design by 
Malone of printing an edition of his own, threw him 
into disfavour with one whose rivalries and resent- 
ments were easily roused and difficult to allay. 

Among others occasionally consulted on points 
where critics may fairly differ, or who may possess 
more ancient treasures for the elucidation of truth 
than their neighbours, was of course Lord Charle- 
mont. He writes in reply, May 1779, and appears 
to arrive at Malone’s ultimate decision :— 


J am not possessed of any ancient copy of the Venus and 
Adonis. If I were, you certainly should have the use of it. 

In consequence of your last letter but one I read over 
Pericles, and am strongly of opinion that by far the greater 
part of it is the genuine work of Shakspeare. I cannot, 
however, join with you in thinking that it is all of lis compo- 
sition, as there are some parts so very absurd, that I think 
it hardly possible he shonld have been capable of writing 
them, As it was the fashion of the time for poets to club 
their wits, I should rather suppose that some foolish poetaster 
had been concerned in it, and that the whole had passed for 
the production of Shakspeare, as the principal author and the 
most popular name. The quarto copy is so very incorrect 
that you will, I fear, find the publication attended with some 
difficulty. There are many passages which appear to me 
scarcely intelligible. I have made some guesses at the sense 
of one or two, but they are so little satisfactory as not to be 
worth communicating to you. One, however, I will mention, 
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though probably the same guess may have occurred to you. 
Diana’s speech toward the end of *he play I would read 
thus. 

Has Jolnson reeeved an Irish-English curiosity which 1] 
sent him by Lord Carysfort? It is a pity you could not pro- 
cure the two plays of Massinger to make the volume complete. 

During the following year, their literary inter- 
course continued pretty active. In the genuine 
spirit of a collector, what his lordship sought were 
rare things and of repute, and therefore to such 
inquirers valuable. Old poetry, plays, histories, pam- 
phlets, first editions, quartos and octavos, as it might 
be, odd volumes to make up sets, deficient leaves to 
be made up by manuscript copies, Italian and French 
standard works of the same description of the older 
writers, formed his usual commissions. Numberless 
apologies are made for the trouble thus imposed. “ If 
your friendly feelings were not sufficiently strong to 
get the better of every latent principle of indolence, 
you would, I am sure, shudder at the sight of my 
name signed to a letter—as from long experience you 
may safely conclude that some fresh trouble is at 
hand.” On another occasion: “ You see how impu- 
dent Lam. In the beginning of my letter I ask your 
pardon, and peremptorily demand your trouble in the 
conclusion. But I know you well enough to be sure 
that you will forgive this and a good deal more to 
your ever affectionate CHARLEMONT.” 

It may be doubted whether his lordship derived 
most pleasure from receiving these acquisitions, or 
Malone in making them. 

Sometimes kinder offices were sought by either, an 
instance of which affected the interests of the widow of 
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one to whom the Peer had been a considerate patron. 
This was Hogarth—a name scarcely less popular— 
shall we say national ?—in its way than that of the 
great poet, the object of their mutual adoration. 
One was indeed rather an ancient, the other a con- 
temporary ; and therefore perhaps not yet arrived at 
his full measure of fame. Both were eminently men 
of the people; both exercised their respective talents 
upon society at large—not upon classes or sections, 
but upon the masses, in the hope of shaming and 
correcting vices and improprieties. Both possessed 
the clearest views of human nature in its various 
aspects. They could unveil without reserve the 
peculiarities of life—its characters, follies, offences, 
motives—and depict its actions each in his own 
way, with a power acknowledged by their country- 
men to be almost exclusively their own. The pencil 
of the one was nearly as expressive and intelligible 
as the pen of the other—sometimes indeed more sar- 
castic—and each remains in his way unapproached 
and perhaps unapproachable. 

A wish had been expressed in London for an exten- 
sion of the better class of prints of the artist, with 
such additions as the possessors of original pictures 
might choose to supply. Lord Charlemont was known 
to possess a few of these. Malone was in conse- 
quence requested to sound him. The reply forms 
another specimen of the various topics on which they 


loved to dilate :— 
Dublin, June 29th, 1781. 
Thank you for your letter, thank you for your purchases, 
and thank you over and over again for your kind and con- 
stant remembrance. But the King of Prussia, when he beat 
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the French and travelled post a thousand miles in ae to 
beat the Russians, was not more hurried than I am.* My 
letter must, therefore, be very short, and J proceed at once 
to business. 

Surrey’s Sonnets was the book of all others that I most 
desired. I am also extremely glad that you have got the 
Gascoyne, and return you many thanks for the means you 
are pursuing to perfect it, which I beg you would do, if 
possible, in print. But if any imperfection should still 
remain, I request that you will take the trouble to get it 
supplied in handwriting. And this I would entreat you to do 
with any imperfect book you may hereafter purchase for me. 
Do you not mistake when you say that the two plays which 
you had omitted to bind with my two volumes of B(eaumont) 
and Fletcher’s, would make my quartos complete? I have m 
all but sixteen plays, exclusive of the two you mention. Were 
there then no more than eighteen published in quarto? How- 
ever, should you happen to have made a mistake, the two 
unbound plays will make a beginning for a third volume. 

Elmsley ¢ is, I am sure, mistaken with regard to the 
Natural History of Buffon. His birds were certainly printed 
on a very large paper and coloured. It was the price of these 
I was desirous of knowing, ag well as the relative cost of the 
uncoloured and small paper. 

That men of taste should wish for good impressions of 
Hogarth’s prints is not at all surprising, as I look upon him 
to have been, in his way, and that too an original way, one of 
the first of geniuses. Neither am I much surprised at the rage 
you mention, as I am, by experience, well acquainted with 
the collector’s madness. Excepting only the scarce portrait, 
my collection goes no farther than those which Mrs. Hogarth 
has adv Selicods and even of them a few are wanting, which ] 
wish you would procure for me, viz., Zhe Cock-match, The 
Five Orders of Periwigs, The Medley, The Times, Wilkes, and 
The Bruiser. As my impressions are remarkably good, having 
been selected for me by Hogarth himself, I should wish to 

* At this period the Volunteers of Ireland were in full activity; and 


his duties, as their general, not a little arduous. 
{ A well-known bookseller. 
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have these the best that can be had; and if Mr. Steevens, 
who promised me his assistance, should happen to meet with 
any of those prints of which I am not possessed—I mean 
such compositions as do honour to the author, as, for instance, 
The Satire on the Methodists, The Masquerade, &c.—I should 
be much obliged to him to purchase them for me. To that 
gentleman I beg my best compliments. Should he purchase 
anything, you will be so good as to account with him. 

I have no objection to suffering The Lady’s Last Stake to be 
engraved, but on the contrary, should be happy to do any- 
thing which might contribute to add to the reputation of my 
deceased friend. But then it must be performed in such a 
manner as to do him honour; for otherwise I should by no 
means consent. One great difficulty would be to procure a 
person equal to the making a drawing from it, as the subject 
is a very difficult one. Hogarth had it for a year, with an 
intention to engrave it, and even ‘went so far as almost to 
finish the plate which, as he told me himself, he broke into 
pieces, upon finding that, after many trials, he could not bring 
the woman’s head to answer his idea, or to resemble the 
picture. 


Here this subject dropped for a time, but was 
resumed in July, 1787, when his lordship writes to 
Malone for the information of the widow :— 


I have this moment received a letter from Mrs. Hogarth, 
requesting that if I should permit any one to make an engrav- 
ing of “ The Lady’s Last Stake,” I would gire the preference 
to a young gentleman who lodged in her house, as by such pre- 
ference she should be greatly benefited. Of this application I 
consider it necessary to immediately inform you, as the affec- 
tion I bore towards her deceased husband, my high regard for 
his memory, and, indeed, common justice, will most certainly 
prevent me from preferring any one else whatsoever to her in 
a matter of this nature. At the same time I must add, that 
whoever shall make a drawing from my picture must do it in 
Dublin, as I cannot think of sending it to London. 
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- Will you, my dear Malone, be so kind in your morning 
walk as to call upon this lady, and reac to her the above para- 
graph, as such communication will be the most satisfactory 
ariswer I can give to her letter. The same time, you will be 
so kind as to mention the circumstance and my resolution to 
the person in whose behalf the -postscript in your letter was 
written. Perhaps matters may be settled amicably between 
him and Mrs. Hogarth, in which case I have no objection, 
provided the execution be such as not to disgrace the picture 
or its author, that the drawing be made in Dublin, and that 
Mrs. Hogarth be perfectly contented, and shall declare her 
satisfaction by a certificate in her own handwriting. J know 
your goodness will pardon all this trouble from, &c. &c. 

Don’t forget to worry Elmsley about the Life of Petrarch. 

In December (1781), his lordship forwards to his 
friend for publication in the newspapers a protest 
originating with him in the Irish House of Lords. 
It is accompanied by a political letter not necessary 
to find place here, but contains the passage already 
quoted, which drew forth Malone's avowal of the 
state of his heart for so lang a period. In the middle 
of it we find an outbreak of one of the prevailing 
passions :— If you should happen to meet with 
Fleming’s Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, London, 
Ato, 1585, and Phaer’s Aineid, first edition of seven 
books only (I have the second), [ should be glad to 
purchase them, as I would bind them with Hervey’s 
fourth book. I should wish also to procure an edition 
of Surrey’s translation, which as I am told, contains 
the first and fourth books. Mine has only the fourth, 
and is, I believe, the first edition.” 

Familiarity with Shakspeare led our critic onward 
to a still more remote age, in a tilt against the poems 
of Rowley. The fate of their alleged discoverer, 
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Chatterton; the doubts and denials thrown upon 
their authenticity ; their actual merits compared with 
others of their own or a subsequent age; and the 
improbability of their forgery by a mere youth, drew 
a large share of attention. Cool inquirers deemed 
them not genuine. Easy or less suspicious minds 
arrived at an opposite conclusion. Poetical impos- 
ture was not new. Ossian had already set the 
watch-dogs of criticism on the alert, ready to fly at 
any intruder in such questionable shape as Rowley. 

Tyrwhitt had published an cdition of the poems in 
1777, in which and in an appendix, he had arrived 
at an adverse conclusion. But on the other hand, 
Dean Milles (of Exeter) and Jacob Bryant, whose 
-learning was unquestionable, had taken the field as 
champions of their authenticity—the former in a 
quarto edition of the works; the latter in two octavo 
volumes of observations. 

Against the latter gentleman, Malone, as a tena- 
cious stickler for truth, was not slow in giving battle. 
His remarks, couched in good-humour and occasional 
ridicule, appeared first in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
shaped afterwards into a pamphlet, Cursory Observa- 
tions on the Poems attributed to Thomas Rowley, a 
Priest of the Fifteenth Century. 

He contends for their spurious origin on four 
grounds: their versification, imitations of more 
modern authors, numerous anachronisms, besides the 
handwriting of the manuscript and state of the parch- 
ments. He considers it—and therefore implies some 
personal qualification for the task he had undertaken 
—“‘a fixed principle that the authenticity or spurious- 
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ness of the poems attributed to Rowley cannot be 
decided by any person, without a moderate at least, if 
not critical knowledge of the compositions of most of 
our poets, from the time of Chaucer to that of Pope.” 
Thomas Warton, who followed him in a pamphlet 
in support of his original views, calls this ‘‘a sensible 
and conclusive performance.” Tyrwhitt, also, in a 
“Vindication” of above two hundred pages, reite- 
rates his disbelief, and refers with commendation to 
Malone’s quotations of the opening lines of several old 
‘poems of that and subsequent dates, as certain evi- 
dence that the supposed Rowley had not caught either 
the language, versification, or manners of the time. 
Volunteers rushed to the fight on either side. 
Burnaby Green, Dampier, Hickford, Rev. J. Fell, 
and others, in support of Milles and Bryant. On 
the other, we have Warton, Tyrwhitt, Steevens, 
Malone, Pinkerton, Chalmers, Scott, Southey, Croft, 
Jameson, and many more. Conviction could be 
scarcely doubtful where facts stood upon one side, 
and ingenious conjectures, added to a large store of 
belief, on the other. Even within a few months past 
the question has been revived; but hfe has not been 
breathed into it sufficient for critical resuscitation. 
He wished the subject, however, as an interesting 
literary question, not to be forgotten. Everything 
written on it—tracts, reviews, magazines, and news- 
apers—was therefore collected, as his habit was 
on several other occasions, and bound together in 
volumes for reference. These, said to be complete 
on the subject, passed into the hands of a collector 
at the sale of his books in 1818. 


,OBERT JEPHSON. 1/7 


From this contest of criticism he was summoned 
to render aid to a tragedy by an old friend. This 
was the Count of Narbonne, brought out at Covent 
Garden in November 1781. 

Robert Jephson, author of this and two previous 
tragedies, was son of a beneficed clergyman in Ire- 
land, a friend of the Malone family and schoolfellow 
of the sons. Quitting Trinity College without a 
degrec, he obtained a commission in the army; served 
at Belleisle; retired from his regiment unable to face 
the climate of the West Indies; found some friends 
in Dublin; whence he soon sought London as the 
general mart for disposable talents. An attachment 
to the drama introduced him to Garrick; and this 
led to acquaintance with Mrs. Cibber. Thence pro- 
bably arose some hankerings after dramatic fame in 
the form of authorship; at least he had the address to 
persuade the former at one time with the promise of a 
play, to lend him 500/.; supposed to be then no ordi- 
nary feat of generalship with the economical manager. 

One of his London friends was the well-known 
siugle-speech Hamilton, at whose villa at Hampton he 
spent much time, and who in fact made over to him 
a pension on the Irish establishment which had been 
given to Edmund Burke, and was soon extorted from 
that gentleman under the plea that he had with- 
drawn his services from Hamuilton.* His employ- 
ment here was that of an amusing literary friend. 
He had several qualifications for social enjoyment : 
one particularly in being an admirable mimic; so 


* Life of Burke, 5th edition, p. 71. See also a subsequent page of this 
work. 
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that in future life, any person wha had once heard 
a debate in the Irish House of Commons had no 
accasion to ask the names of the parties imitated. 
Well received in the upper circles of London, he 
found an introduction to Charles Townshend, then 
a member of the Ministry. One of the occasions 
proved to be a convivial entertainment protracted till 
the dawn of morning. The chief provocative to this 
excess was an amusing display of the talents of 
Jephson. He exhibited with remarkable fidelity and 
humour representations of persons with whom the 
parties present were familiar—the Duke of New- 
castle, Lord North, Lord Northington, Alderman 
Beckford, Glover (author of Leonidas), and others 
of note. So well was this done that Charles Towns- 
hend, in a fit of admiration, started from his chair, 
embraced him with rapture, and vowed to make him 
his secretary. This enthusiasm passed away with 
the moment; but he was not forgotten. When his 
brother, Lord ‘Townshend, went to Ireland as viceroy, 
Jephson was put upon the list for an office in the 
household, and soon became Master of the Horse. 
A seat in Parliament followed. In the society of the 
“Castle” and its chief, amid the wit, talents, and 
hospitality which then shone pre-eminent in Dublin, 
he found the position fitted above all others for that 
species of enjoyment where the “flow of soul” was 
aided by liberal streams of claret and whisky punch. 
But he possessed some higher merits. That taste 
for poetry and the drama already alluded to which 
had been early imbibed, became fostered by intimacy 
with the leading actors of London. In the Irish 
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House of Commons his humour shone so often to 
the general amusement as to procure him the name 
of the “ Mortal Momus.” In the press he was equally 
diligent with Courtenay and others, in a series of 
satirical papers directed against the writers of ‘‘ Bara- 
tariana,” the opponents of Lord Townshend’s govern- 
ment. 

But he aimed at fame through a more general 
audience. In 1775 he brought out the tragedy of 
Braganza; 1n 1779, The Law of Lombardy; but, 
not content with writing tragedy, displayed also his 
powers in acting it in the private theatre of the 
Pheonix Park. Lord Charlemont thus writes to 
Malone, in January, 1779:—‘“ The nineteenth of 
this instant is to be presented, at the new theatre 
in the Park, the tragedy of Macbeth. The part of 
Macbeth by Jephson; Lady, by Mrs. Gardiner ; 
Macduff, by Mr. Gardiner,* &c. &c. With the 
Citizen for a farce; Maria, by Miss Flora Gardiner. 
Here your assistance will be much wanting.” 

He had now ready for the stage The Count of 
Narbonne, taken from Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto. The diplomacy then necessary to introduce 
a new play to the theatre was not small. Every species 
of friends were pressed into the service—statesmen and 
stateswomen, poets and players, peers and commoners ; 
so that the unhappy author, after spending two or 
three years in the composition of a piece, passed 
perhaps as many more in procuring its representation. 
On this occasion Malone was solicited to render his 
obstetric aid. ‘Theatrical studies and acquirements 

* Afterwards Lord Mountjoy. 
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pointed him out as fitted rather to command than 
entreat the good-will of a manager. Aided by Horace 
Walpole, whose good offices were likewise sought, 
and who felt interested in a scion from his own 
stock, he succeeded. It was performed on November 
17, 1781; ran nine nights in succession, and for 
twenty-one during the season.* Malone to his other 
services added the following epilogue, of which his 
friend the Rev. W. Jephson writes in March, 1782 :— 
‘‘T believe I never told you how much we admired 
your epilogue. We all agree that it is complete. I 
really did not think you could write such good verses, 
at least upon a very short warning. I do not sup- 
pose there are more than three in the language that 
come near it. We hear that you spend much time 
with Mr. Walpole. I hope it is the case. Such 
company is exactly to your taste.” 


EPILOGUE TO THE “COUNT OF NARBONNE. 
Srokren By Miss YounGE. 


Of all the laws by tyrant custom made, 

The hardest sure on dramatists is laid: 

No easy task in this enlighten’d time 

It is, with art “to build the lofty rhynie,” 

To choose a fable nor too old nor new, 

‘To keep each character distinctly true ; 

The subtle plot with happy skill combine, 

And chain attention to the nervous line ; 

With weighty clashing interest to perplex, 
Through five long acts—each person—of each sex ; 


* Geneste, in his History of the Stage, says nineteen. Walpole himself 
was not a little elated by its success. Next day (Nov. 18th) he writes to 
General Conway of “ tending and nursing and waiting on Mr. Jephson’ 
play. I brought it into the world, was well delivered of it; it can stand 
on its own legs, and I am going back to my own quict hill, never likely to 
have anything more to do with the theatre.” 
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And then at last by dagger or by bowl, 

To freeze the blood and harrow up the soul ; 

All this achieved, the bard at ease carouses, 

And dreams of laurels and o’erflowing houses ; 

Alas, poor man! his work is done but half, 

Ife has made you cry—but now must make you laugh: 

And the same engine, like the fabled steel,* 

Must serve at once to wound you and to heal. 
Qur bard of this had ta’en too little care, 

And by a friend he sought me to appear. 

‘* Madam,” he said, “so oft you've graced the scene, 

An injured princess or a weeping queen, 

So oft been used to die in anguish bitter, 

And then start up to make the audience titter, 

That doubtless you know best what is in vogue, 

And can yourself invent an Epilogue. 

You can supply an author’s tardy quill, 

And gild the surface of his tragic pill ; 

Your ready wit a recipe can bring 

For this capricious scrio-comic thing.” 

A recipe for Epilogues! ‘“ Why not? 

Have you each vaunting chronicle forgot ? 

Have we not recipes each day, each hour, 

To give to mortal man immortal power ? 

To give the ungraceful timid speaker breath, 

And save his quivering eloquence from death. 

Have we not now a geometric school 

To teach the cross-legged youth to snip by rule ? { 

When arts like these each moment meet our eyes, 

Why should receipts for Epilogues surprise?” 

“Well, sir, ll try.” I[ first advance with simper, 

Forgotten quite my tragic state, and whimper. 

Ladies, to-night my fate was surely hard, 

What could possess our inconsiderate bard 

A wife to banish that his miss might wed, 

When modern priests allow them both one bed. 


* The spear of Achilles. 

+ In allusion to'a quack medicine recommended for its efficacy in calming 
the nervous agitation of some public speakers. 

t A tailor has lately informed the public that he fits his customers by 
geometric rules. 
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Thus I'll begin: but it will never do, 

Unless some recent anecdotes ensue : 

Has no frail dame been caught behind a screen f 

No panting virgin flown to Gretna Green ? 

Have we no news of Digby or the Dutch ? 

At some rich Nabob can’t I have a touch ? 

Or the famed quack,* who, but for duns terrestrial, 
Had gain'd the Indies by his bed celestial. 

* Bravo, Miss Younge !—the thought my friend will bless, 
“This modish medley must insure success.” 

Won by his smooth-tongued flattery I've dared 

To do what ev’n our fluent author fear’d. 

If I succeed to-night the trade I'll follow, 

And dedicate my leisure to Apollo. 

Before my house a board shall straight be hung, 
With—“ Epilogues made here by Dr. Younge! ” 
Nor will I, like my brethren, take a fee, 

Your hands and smiles are wealth enough for me. + 


* Dr. Graham, from his “ Temple of Hymen,” had announced that “if it 
were not for unprecedented cruelty, he would in a few years have been one 
of his Majesty’s richest and most respectable subjects.” 

¢ In addition to these and other tragic pieces hereafter to be mentioned, 
the sister muse was not forgotten. He is recorded to have written the Hotel, 
farce, 1783 ; the Campaign, opera, 1785 ; Love and War,1787 ; Two Strings 
to your Bow, 1791, only the last of’ which met with popular favour. But 1 
have met with no communication on these pieces to his critical confidant in 
London, the letters to Malone being probably returned, as in other instances, 
to the family. 
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CHAPTER V. 
1781—1783, 


Horace Walpole—Literary Club—Dr. Johnson—Lord Charlemont— 
Shakspeare—Steevens—Rey. Mr. Whalley—Henry Flood. 
Puiays, however, even when successful, seldom run 
altogether smoothly. There are too many tastes to 
to consult—and opinions in which to agree. Happy 
the man never condemned to pass through such an 
ordeal of patience and temper as the theatre! To 
write wp to the ideas of one man and down to those 
of another; to find a manager of one opinion, and 
the performers directly opposed to it; to be denied 
credit on points to which he himself has given much 
consideration, and they who differ from him, pro- 
bably little or none; to omit this and alter that—is 
the every-day fate of a dramatist by a decree as irre- 
versible as a law of nature. Some alarm of this 
description influenced the author, at which Walpole 
hints in the following letter to Malone, written a few 

days after the representation :— 
Strawberry Hill, Nov. 23rd, 1781. 

Sir,—I have just received the honour of your letter, and 
do not lose a minute to answer it, though my hand is so ner- 
vous and shaking so much, that I have difficulty to write. 

If you eainember: sir, Mr. Harris sent for me out of 
the box on the first night. I found Dr. Francklin in the 
green room, and some of the players. The former was just 
come out of the pit, and said the audience there disliked the 
death of Hortensia, and thought it most unnatural that she 
should die so suddenly of grief. The actors, too, agreed 

G2 
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with him, and it was proposed that she should be carried 
off, to leave it at least doubtful whecher she was dead or 
not. | 

I am sure I have never taken the liberty of making any 
alterations in Mr. Jephson’s excellent tragedy. It is as true 
that I have not set up my own judgment against those who 
have, and must have, more knowledge of stage effect; and, 
whenever I have acquiesced with them, it has been with the 
sole view of serving and contributing to the success of the 
play, or with the view of contenting Mr. Harris in little 
points, who had so readily consented to bring out the play. 
I flatter myself, too, that it has not suffered by those little 
compliances of mine. 

It is likewise true, sir, and I have no objection to Mr. 
Jephson’s knowing, that I approve the alterations you have 
made, and which you do me the honour of proposing to me, 
to be inserted in the printed copy; but I fear I am not at 
liberty to agree to that idea, as, since I saw you, I have 
received another letter from Mr. Jephson, in which he desires 
me to deliver the last copy to you, sir, which I had done, 
and adds these words, “that he (Mr. Malone) may be re- 
quested not to suffer any alteration of the text, excepting 
as to printing, which he umderstands better than I do.” I 
confess I think Mr. Jephson too tenacious. He has produced 
such a treasure of beauties, that he could spare one or two. 
My frankness and sincerity, sir, speak this from the heart, 
and not in secret. I would not for the world say one thing 
to you and another to Mr. Jephson; and, therefore, have no 
objection to your communicating my letter to him. You 
have shown yourself so zealous a friend to him, and I hope 
have found me so too, that I am sure you will understand 
what I say as it is meant, and not as flattering to either, or 
as double dealing, of which I trust I am incapable. 

I read with pleasure in the papers, sir, that your epilogue 
succeeded as it deserved; but I am much surprised at what 
you tell me, that the audiences have been less numerous than 
there was every reason to expect. If any burlesque of what 
is ridicnlous can erase taste for genuine poetry, the age’ 
should go a little further, and admire only what is ridiculous, 
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I am much obliged to you, sir, for the notices you are 
pleased to send me, which I shall certainly insert in my own 
trifling works. 

Voltaire’s letter to me was printed in one of the later 
miscellaneous volumes; I do not recollect in which. I do 
not doubt but that it will be reproduced in the general edition 
preparing. Hereafter, perhaps, another | letter of his may 
appear, in which that envious depreciator of Shakspeare and 
Corneille may be proved to have been as mean and dirty 
as he was envious. I have the honour to be, sir, with great 
respect, your most obedient humble servant, 

Hor. WALPOLE. 


The next note refers to some complimentary lines 
applied to him by Mr. Gardiner, already noticed as 
one of the theatrical amateurs of Dublin:— 


December 22nd, 1781. 

I am very sure, sir, that the four lines with which Mr. 
Gardiner has honoured me, are much too great a compliment, 
and will be thought so by all who have not some friendly 
partiality for me. I am not a poet; and though I have 
written verses at times, more of them have been bad than 
good. However, as next to vanity I should dislike to be 
thought guilty of affected modesty, and as I have no right 
that, in compliment to either, Mr. Gardiner’s beautiful lines 
should be suppressed, though he was so obliging as to sacrifice 
them at the representation, which I confess I could not have 
stood, I will take no more liberties, nor object to the publi- 
cation. Yet should I be taxed with consenting, I must 
comfort myself that I did not acquiesce till I had no right 
to refuse. 

I very seldom go out in a morning, sir, but will certainly 
have the honour of waiting on you soon: and am, sir, with 
great respect, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 
Hor. WALPOLE. 


At what period and through whom this acquaint- 
ance commenced does not appear; probably after the 
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publication of the supplement to Shakspeare. Wal- 
pole was then well on in life; had retired a good 
deal from general society; was of delicate health, 
and sought amusement in his “Castle” of Strawberry 
in reading, writing, and printing of books. He had 
the reputation of being somewhat exclusive in the 
selection of intimates. Malone soon became on the 
most friendly terms; paid him and often received 
morning visits; found in his visitor those stores of 
details of men and manners of his earlier days, or 
of those recently removed from the world, which 
have equally informed and amused readers of every 
class. Few persons or events, as we find in his 
letters, appear to have escaped observation at some 
period of life. Those with whom he associated he 
seems to have known well; so that if not always 
accurate or absolutely impartial in his sketches, he 
is rarely ignorant ; and.none can be more amusing. 

What Malone first thought of him we find in his 
memoranda :— 

‘When Mr. Horace Walpole came from abroad 
about the year 1746, he was much of a Fribdle in 
dress and manner. Mr. Colman, at that time a 
schoolboy, had some occasion :to pay him a visit. He 
told me he has a strong recollection of the singularity 
of his manner ; and that it was then said that Garrick 
had him in thought. when he wrote the part of 
Fribble, in Miss in her Teens. But I doubt this 
much ; for there is a character in a play called Tun- 
bridgé Wells, in which that of Fribble seems to be 
evidently formed. However, Garrick might have had 
‘Mr. Walpole in his thoughts. 
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“This gentleman (Mr. Walpole) is still. somewhat 
singular in manner and appearance-:; but it seems 
only a singularity arising from a very delicate and 
weak constitution, and from living quite retired 
among his books, and much with ladies. He is 
always lively and ingenious; never very solid or 
energetic. He appears to be very fond of French 
manners, authors, &c. &c., and I believe keeps up’ 
to this day a correspondence with many of the people 
of fashion in Paris. His love of French manners, 
and his reading -so much of their language, have I 
think infected his style a little, which is not always 
so entirely English as it ought to be. He is, I think, 
a very humane and amiable man. 

“He regrets much that he wrote the tragedy of 
the Mysterious Mother; he printed only a hundred 
copies of it at Strawberry Hill, and ¢annot be pre- 
vailed upon to suffer it to be published. But it is in 
vain now to think of suppressing it, for these one 
hundred copies being dispersed immediately after his 
death it will certainly be reprinted.* No work of 
his does him more credit. 

“He has printed, I believe, at his own press a 
complete edition of all his writings in quarto. On 
examining the late Mr. Cole’s papers, a sheet of this 
new edition was found among them, which he took 
(it is imagined) without the knowledge of Mr. Wal- 
pole from Strawberry Hill.” 

In 1782 Malone was elected into the Literary Club 
—an object of ambition to the most eminent men of the 
day. Temper and taste had well fitted him for supe- 


* Tt was reprinted in Dublin in 1791. 
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rior associations of this description. The suavity of 
Burke, Reynolds, Nugent and Percy, curbed the 
sourness or coarseness of inferior men, such as Haw- 
kins; while the reproofs of Johnson kept in check 
the wildness of wit in Beauclerc and Colman. Con- 
versation and argument ran freely—not always per- 
haps unruffled—but like pebbles in the brook, just 
sufficient to impart animation to the scene. 

Before publication of the supplementary plays, he 
had hinted the wish for admission to Lord Charlemont, 
who in reply wrote: ‘ For my own sake I wish you 
every success in your endeavours to get into the 
Turk’s Head Club. Why am I not in London to 
vote for you?” It is rather remarkable that this 
celebrated social assemblage of talent might almost 
date its origin from the Irish Peer. Some words had 
dropped from him on the subject to Reynolds. 
The latter mentioned it to Johnson, proposing his 
lordship as one of the first members. ‘‘ No,” was 
the reply; ‘we shall be called Charlemont’s Club ; 
let him come in afterwards.” 

Just about this time a letter came from that noble- 
man to Queen Anne Street, complaining of incessant 
duties, civil and military—the latter as general of Irish 
Volunteers. Such were the claims upon his time that 
he had scarcely a moment even to open one of the last 
packets of books received from his critical friend—for 
it appears that whatever else was in hand, the acqui- 
sition and examination of old authors was not inter- 
mitted. 

» “Gascoigne,” he says, “ notwithstanding his ominous 
setting out, arrived safe and sound, in excellent plight, 
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and perfectly uninjured by their long journey—a piece 
of good fortune which, considering their great age 
and consequent debility, was rather to be hoped than 
expected. 

“T know but of one thing you have omitted—that 
is, to send me some sheets of Spenser, containing his 
letters to Sir W. R. (Raleigh) and the commendatory 
verses. These were meant to complete my first edition 
of the Fairy Queen. You, I remember, set it apart 
for me, but have I suppose forgotten it, as well you 
might in the multiplicity of matters undertaken for 
me. You have sent the second volume of Warton’s 
Pope. I once had the first, but have lost it, and must 
beg that you will procure it for me. The size of the 
old plays exactly matches—the colour rather paler, 
and the gilding something different. One may be 
easily altered ; time no doubt will change the other.” 

The Club formed a new tie to intimacy between 
Malone and Dr. Johnson. In the spring of the year 
he invited the latter to meet Dr. Farmer and others 
at dinner, and sent him his pamphlet on Chatterton. 
The invitation Johnson could not accept, on account 
of illness. For the pamphlet he is thankful; comments 
on the wild adherence to Chatterton as even more 
strange than that to Ossian; and hopes to be able 
soon to meet his friends in society. Boswell dilates 
upon the esteem felt by his great friend for Malone, 
‘‘whose elegant hospitality” he compliments, and 
truly adds, “who the more he is known is the 
more highly valued.” 

Previous to this, both critics appear to have. had 
several communications on certain anecdotes and no- 
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tices on Shakspeare and in the Lives of the Poets, of 
which only a few remain. Malone considered Johnson 
right in some disputed notes, as in “ Asses of great 
charge,” and wrong in “ To be, or not to be.” Like 
Johnson and Pope, he deemed rhyme necessary for 
the full effect of English poetry. Like the former, 
he entertained dislike to the politics, temper, and 
conduct of Milton; and on another occasion is vio- 
lent against Milton’s master, Cromwell. He told 
Johnson that he -had censured Lord Marchmont 
‘wrongly for not taking care of Pope’s papers; for 
Lord Bolingbroke alone had been entrusted with 
that charge. But Johnson forgot on this as on 
some other occasions to make the necessary correc- 
tions in a new edition. He corroborated the fact 
tated by Johnson though doubted by others, of 
Addison having put an execution into Steele’s house 
for debt. Burke was his authority ; he having heard 
the story from one of Stetle’s personal acquaintance, 
Lady Dorothea Primrose. 

All communication with the great moralist added 
to his veneration for one so worthy of it; and to 
familiar friends often became the subject of con- 
versation in future life. A lady now resident in 
Ireland, who more than twenty years afterwards 
accompanied her father on a visit to Malone in 
London, thus adverts to the subject in a commu- 
nication to the writer :— : | 

“‘ Next to Shakspeare, Dr. Johnson appeared to be 
the great object of his admiration. He had often 
visited him in Bolt Court, and in a morning’s stroll 
took me to view the exterior of the house. On one 
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occasion, the doctor, during the decline of his health, 
proving unusually silent, Malone rose to retire, 
believing him to be in pain or his presence incon- 
venient. ‘Pray, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘be seated. I 
cannot talk, but I like to see you there.’ On two 
or three occasions, also, he had managed the break- 
fast tea-kettle when Levett was absent or otherwise 
engaged. Mr. Malone had several engravings of 
Dr. Johnson in his study.” 

It is probable that admiration of Johnson’s con- 
versational powers first led Malone about this period, 
to new employment for leisure hours. This was to 
record his occasional remarks—those impressive drop- 
pings of wisdom and genius which left something on 
the mind for future remembrance, and use at fitting 
moments. Often pithy, always powerful, they were 
conveyed in language which most of his auditors felt 
to be elegant and aimed to preserve. At this time, 
Malone knew not Boswell, neither probably had heard 
of his biographical projects. But they became inti- 
mate soon afterward; and the collector freely fur- 
nished the biographer with such notes as were new 
and useful for the purpose he had in view. 

Further consideration on this sudject induced 
desire on the part of the critic to give notes of any- 
thing remarkable heard from other eminent men.— 
Not personal matters merely, but on books, manners, 
general and literary anecdotes, historical facts, matters 
amusing or instructive, yet too unimportant for more 
methodical record. Several of these in the form of 
diary, written down at the moment, naturally make 
part of the present narrative. Others, of more 
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miscellaneous character, will be found at the con- 
clusion of the volume. | , 

Almost the first passage in these “ Maloniana,” as 
he designates them, is given to Johnson :— 


“ March, 1783. 

“Dr. Johnson is as correct and elegant in his 
common conversation as in his writings. He never 
seems to study either for thoughts or words; and is 
on all occasions so fluent, so well-informed, so accu- 
rate, and even eloquent, that I never left his company 
without regret. Sir Josh. Reynolds told me that 
from his first outset in life, he had always had this 
character; and by what means he had attained it. 
He told him he had early laid it down, as a fixed rule, 
always to do his best, on every occasion and in every 
company, to impart whatever he knew in the best 
language he could put it in; and that by constant 
practice, and never suffefing any careless expression 
to escape him, or attempting to deliver his thoughts 
without arranging them in the clearest manner he 
could, it was now become habitual to him. 

‘“‘T have observed, in my various visits to him, that 
he never relaxes in this respect. When first intro- 
duced I was very young; yet he was as accurate in 
his conversation as if he had been talking to the first 
scholar in England. I have always found him very. 
communicative ; ready to give his opinion on any 
subject that was mentioned. He seldom however 
starts a subject himself; but it is very easy to lead 
him into one. 


“When I called about two months ago, I found him 
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in his arm-chair by the fireside, before which a few 
apples were laid. He was reading. I asked him 
what book he had got. He said the History of 
Birmingham. Local histories, I observed, were gene- 
rally dull. ‘It is true, sir; but this has a peculiar 
merit with me; for I passed some of my early years 
and married my wife there.’ I supposed the apples 
were preparing as medicine. ‘Why, no, sir; I 
believe they are only there because I want something 
to do. These are some of the solitary expedients to 
which we are driven by sickness. I have been con- 
fined this week past ; and here you find me roasting 
apples, and reading the History of Birmingham.’ 

‘‘T asked him if he had seen Mr. Mason’s translation 
of Du Fresnoy (which was just then published), and 
what he thought of it. He said he had read some 
pages, and that he thought it was executed with as 
much fidelity as was consistent with taste, and with 
as much elegance as could be employed without 
departing from fidelity; but that the epistle to 
Sir J. Reynolds was a very poor thing. 

“Mr. Cole, of Milton near Cambridge, had died 
a few days before. He was a great antiquary and 
collector of books. On examining his library, his 
books* were found to contain a great many sarcastic 
remarks against persons now living, and with whom 
he had lived in intimacy, particularly Mr. Horace 
Walpole, who had been at school with him (as 
Mr. Walpole himself told me), and who used to send 
him a copy of every piece printed at Strawberry Hill. 


* They were sold to Benjamin White, the bookseller, and resold by him 
in one of his annual catalogues. Mr. Steevens picked out the most curious. 
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“ On mentioning this circumstance to Dr. Johnson, 
he said that ‘if Mr. Cole had scribbled in the mar- 
gin of his books merely to give vent to his thoughts, 
it was a very harmless amusement; but then he 
eught to have ordered them to be burnt at his 
death: that if it arose from malignity, it argued 
a very base disposition, especially in the case of 
Mr. Walpole, with whom he kept up a friendly 
correspondence to the last. If however a man 
found he could not restrain his ill-humour within 
‘bounds, it would be much the shortest and fairest 
way ’ (he added, with a smile) ‘to keep one fair paper- 
book, for the purpose of abusing all his acquaintance.’ 

“This Mr. Cole had another practice that seems 
hardly justifiable* in the extent to which he carried 
it. He kept all the letters he received, especially 
from literary persons, and pasted them into a large 
book. This, with all his other manuscript collec- 
tions, he has devised to«the British Museum, but 
ordered them not to be opened for thirty years. By 
that time, the anecdotes they contain will have little 
value; and most of those who take an interest in 
them will be dead. I should like much to see 
Mr. Walpole’s letters, he being a very lively and 
entertaining writer. My friend, Mr. Jephson, the 
author of several excellent tragedies, has had many 
letters from him, some of which I have seen,. con- 
taining much good criticism on plays and _play- 
writers.” . 

* Why not? Literary history without them would be of little interest. 


How much should we lose in authentic contemporary history and anecdote, 
were those of one of the parties mentioned here (Walpole) suppressed ? 
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On a subsequent occasion we are informed :— 

“In a conversation a few days ago with Dr. John- 
son (April 24th, 1784), I asked him whether he 
was personally acquainted with Mr. Colley Cibber. 
He said he had not lived in any intimacy with him, 
but had sometimes been in his company; and that 
he was much more ignorant even of matters relating 
to his own profession, than he could well have con- 
ceived any man to be who had lived nearly sixty 
years with players, authors, and the most celebrated 
characters of the age. 

“T asked also whether he could recollect all the 
pieces written by him since he first came to London? 
He said he believed he could; but this I doubt very 
much. I mentioned his proposals for a translation 
of Father Paul’s History of the Council of Trent. 
He said such a thing had been agitated, but he 
very soon relinquished the design. However, Mr. 
Henry, partner with the late Mr. Cave, Johnson’s 
first employer and patron, positively says that he 
saw six sheets of it actually printed, as Mr. Nichols, 
Henry’s present partner, informed me.” 


Amid patriotic fervours nearly at the boiling 
point, yet with all the good nature that made them 
amusing, Lord Charlemont found time for a letter 
on those graceful and peaceful pursuits calculated to 
smooth even the rugged front of political contention. 
Thus he writes from his beautiful villa on Dublin 
Bay :— 


Marino, October 4th, 1782, 
My pear Matong,—You will probably be surprised and 


perhaps a little displeased, at being so long without an 
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answer to your last kind letter. Indeed, I would not wish 
you to be entirely satisfied, and I cannot desire you should 
bear any apparent neglect on my part without some degree 
of displeasure ; yet when you reflect on the busy scene in 
which I have been a principal actor, or the various occu- 
pations, civil and military, which have occupied my mind 
and body, you will, I doubt not, pardon and perhaps pity 
me, whose whole time has been taken up in occupations 
different from those you know to be my favourite amuse- 
ments; more especially when you consider that I have been 
thus obliged to interrupt a constant correspondence which has 
ever been one of my most pleasing occupations. But my 
comfort is, that I have been doing my duty. From that I 
trust no fatigue either of mind or of body shall ever be able 
to deter me. I have now, however, a moment of leisure, 
indeed but a moment; and that I give to you and to our 
own pleasing subjects of literary intercourse. 

Since I last wrote, I have had time only to peruse two 
books, idle ones indeed, and that by snatches: Warton’s 
Pope, and Bryant’s Lowley. The former is, I think, the 
most extraordinary work I ever read, and is indeed every- 
thing but what it promises. The writer seems to have 
copied, and impudently enough printed, his commonplace 
book of anecdotes and remarks upon various writers. Some 
parts are indeed critical, but his criticisms are not in my 
opinion always just, and there is but little anywhere to be 
found that can be called new. 

As to Bryant, he ought, I think, to be answered by some 
of your Chattertonians, or Rowley may still have some 
chance with posterity, though the laugh be now against him. 
The arguments of his defenders are sometimes weak, but in 
many instances, if not answered critically, and not merrily, 
are strong enough to support a claim at least to some part of 
what is attributed to him. Indeed the whole controversy 
appears to me in some respects like that of Boyle and Bentley 
respecting the Epistles of Phalaris. All the wit and genius 
are on one side, together with some good argument, but the 
weight of proof seems to be on the other. In the case of 
Phalaris, wit supported the supposed imposture, which in the 
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present controversy it endeavours to lay open ; but the langh 
is now forgotten, and the arguments remembered. Phalaris, 
after the reign of a few years, has lost his station, and perhaps 
in the same manner Rowley may resign his rank among 
English bards. 

Now for the topic which has already given so much trouble. 
It is impossible for me at present to send you the catalogue 
you mention. Indeed I have not time to make it out, so that 
you may still purchase upon the hazard of your memory. I 
have a copy of Lydgate’s Troy, printed by Must. If that, 
however, which was offered to you be an earlier edition, I 
should be glad to have it; I camot insert your fragment of 
Spenser without unbinding a very well-bound book, so I 
should be glad if you could procure any other piece of that 
author which I have not already, either m1 prose or verse, to 
which I might affix it, so as te form a supplemental volume. 

Will you be so kind to ask Mr. Walpole how many 
numbers were published of the Strawberry [fill Collection, of 
old [Greet’s ?] He gave me two, and I should wish to make 
up the lot; and if there be any more, beg you would procure 
them for me. I forget how much I owe you; please to let me 
have it in your next. Send me also in the next parcel 
Potter’s translations, and Chatterton’s avowed works, the 
former well-bound, and the Jatter in boards, as I wish to bind 
wuform. 

The ladies desire their best compliments. My most affec- 
tionate and sincere good wishes to my dear Mr. Walpole; 
and the best compliments to all friends, particularly my 
brethren of the Club, and most particularly to Sir Joshua. 


Ilis brother, in the annual spring visit to London, 
came furnished with more than the usual number of 
recommendations from affectionate relatives to the 
wanderer to return. But this was more hopeless 
than ever. He had tasted of new life in a new 
region; and as certain animals cannot contentedly 
forego food to which they have been once accustomed, 
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so neither could he resign those mental feasts enjoyed 
in London libraries and societies. 

Poor Dublin! what could she yield in return? 
Whiteboys (in her vicinity )—faction-fights—hostile 
religions—homely, if not coarse manners and cus- 
toms—little literature—angry party spirit—narrow 
views—and now with an army of volunteers, influ- 
enced by genuine patriotism indeed, but without great 
care on the part of their leaders, likely to run wild and 
try to disconnect themselves from the only country 
that could advance their wealth and civilization. 
Amid her wit and her ease she was merely provin- 
cial; and provincialism is but another name for in- 
feriority of every description, from a halfpenny ballad 
to an epic poem! Bishop Percy, in one of his letters, 
had injured the island materially in his opinion :— 
“In this remote part of the kingdom (Dromore) 
nothing could afford me a higher gratification than 
to be honoured with a few lines from you or any other 
of my good friends, to inform me what is doing in the 
literary world, of which I can seldom get intelligence 
sooner than it would reach to the East Indies.” 

Toward the latter part of the year was commenced 
the. main business of our Critic’s life—the edition of 
Shakspeare. A pretty long course of preliminary 
training, as we have seen, pointed to this as the 
natural result of the days and nights, the thought and 
research, devoted to the study of the poet and his age. 
Whatever new light had been thrown upon either, 
much obscurity remained. A steady, persevering 
advance into the mists of antiquity could alone render 
objects distinct. Connecting circumstances likewise 
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demanded all the sagacity of the most deliberate in- 
quirer. Each topic touched upon inevitably led to 
another. From the few known incidents of the 
poet's life, it was necessary to glean and analyze 
such as were doubtful; to investigate the chrono- 
logy of his plays; to furnish notices of the stage; 
of actors, authors, managers, facts, names, dates; 
and of family as well as of theatrical history. The 
subject necessarily grew by what it fed on. To 
keep each within moderate compass—to throw the 
clearest light upon the times, language, and allu- 
sions of the great writer without overpowering the 
patience or memory of the reader—became the test 
of the artist’s skill. 

Antiquarian reading became a daily duty ; but zeal 
made it a labour of love. Huis range proved unusually 
extensive. No sportsman followed the chase with 
more spirit than he did black-letter authorities ; and 
if the game thus bagged did not always prove of the 
value he hoped, no question existed of the energy 
shown in the pursuit. Histories, poems, plays, 
pamphlets, letters, every species of paper, printed 
or manuscript, before, during, or after the age of 
Elizabeth, were sought out and consulted for such 
incidents or anecdotes as they could supply. He 
particularly dreaded being misled by careless pre- 
decessors. In the true spirit of such as write for 
futurity, no second-hand statements satisfied him 
where original authorities were known to exist. 

The labour thus incurred became extreme. He 
travelled from library to repository; from private 
papers to public records; from universities to the 
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British Museum and Stationers’ Hall in order to be 
exact. His heart yearned to his theme. Unlike the 
task set before the necessitous or unwilling workman, 
whose position incites a hasty glance and a running 
pen, he sat down deliberately to the enjoyment of his 
tastes amid the pleasures of social life, good company, 
and pecuniary case. He was cut out for the work, 
and the work for him. To such men, when we can 
conveniently find them, seems of right to belong the 
business of research in matters critical, antiquarian, 
or of doubtful authority. They best can afford the 
leisure where leisure is essential to the elucidation of 
truth ; and where, as in the instance before us, labour 
is seconded by judgment and discretion. If not 
always the highest effort of mind, inquiry is indis- 
pensable to the acquisition of accurate as of useful 
knowledge. 

No obstacle appeared to stand in the way of the 
undertaking,—no rival“was now in the field to con- 
front. Steevens, by his own account, had been dis- 
gusted—‘ I never mean, he wrote to Malone, “ to 
appear again as editor of Shakspeare; nor will such 
assistance as I am able to furnish go towards any 
future gratuitous publication. Ingratitude and im- 
pertinence from several of the booksellers have been 
my reward for conducting two laborious editions, both 
of which are sold.” 

In April, 1783, he goes further, and recommends 
Malone in a long letter to edit Shakspeare, as he has 
quite done with the pursuit. He is offended with 
Isaac Reed; requests his correspondent to draw up 
the account for the Gentleman’s Magazine, which he 
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will transcribe “ so that not even Nichols shall know 
the author.” 

Towards the end of the year Malone was applied 
to by the Reverend Mr. Whalley, then preparing an 
edition of Ben Jonson, for such assistance as he could 
afford. But he had formed no love for that writer or 
his productions. Other commentators have expressed 
similar feelings. Some believe him to have been a 
personal enemy of his great contemporary—jealous, 
envious, and spiteful toward a genius superior to his 
own. This is perhaps unfair to “rare” Ben after the 
excellent poem written to his great contemporary's 
memory. While living, indeed, many unhappy con- 
tentions arise among brethren; but after death, 
comes, or should come, truth. Yet little as either 
of their lives are known, it is scarcely fair to affix 
the passion of envy upon one who in the rivalries of 
a theatre may believe he has just cause for com- 
plaint. A passage from the reply of Malone fairly 
states his views: “‘ I shall with great pleasure add 
my mite of contribution to your new edition of Ben 
Jonson, though I have very little hopes of being able 
to throw any light on what has eluded your re- 
searches. At the same time I must honestly own 
to you that I have never read old Ben’s plays with 
any degree of attention, and that he is an author so 
little to my taste that I have no pleasure in perusing 
him.” It appears by the same letter that he was then 
busy upon the “ Second Appendix to my Supplement 
to Shakspeare.” 

Accession to office of the Coalition Ministry gave 
him new occupation in trying to allure one of his 
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friends into its ranks in Ireland. This was the cele- 
brated Henry Flood—one of the men of whom she 
boasts; but who appears to have been deficient in the 
temper or tact necessary to attain the very highest 
success in political life. 

Born in 1732 previous to the marriage ceremony, 
he was the son of Warden Flood, afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice of the Irish King’s Bench, and the 
first native who obtained that honour. The accident 
of birth did not mar his fortunes. From Trinity 
College, he removed to Christ Church, Oxford, under 
Dr. Markham, afterwards Archbishop of York; be- 
came from an idler a man of study; delighted in trans- 
lating Greek orators and poets; and at length was 
said to read Greek as fluently as English. He also 
wrote good verses; a few fellow-students deemed his 
genius marred by entry at the Middle Temple; but a 
summons to Ireland meant him to represent his native 
county in Parliament, or if that failed, the borough 
of Callan. Fond of the drama, he commenced at 
Farmley, his father’s seat, near Kilkenny, a course 
of private theatricals which have since become 
more celebrated ; married Lady Frances Beresford, 
with a fortune of ten thousand pounds; and by the 
deaths of a brother, sister, and of his father who died 
in 1764, inherited a fortune of five thousand pounds 
per annum. 

Such an outset in life left no opening for the lures 
of the Irish Secretary. He chose his seat upon the 
Opposition benches, assumed a lead upon all Irish 
topics; and acting with moderation, his patriotic repu- 
tation rose with his fame as an orator. Inconsistencies 
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were laid to his charge, but the then complexities of 
Irish politics render it difficult to form an opinion. 
He opposed strenuously the government of Lord 
Townshend; and Malone, as we have seen, became 
an occasional assistant. But an unhappy event, then 
too common in Irish life, awaited him. He killed 
in a duel an opponent in the borough of Callan, 
Mr. Agar, who, having escaped in one encounter 
with him in the field, unluckily insisted upon a 
second. 

In 1775 he accepted the office of Vice-Treasurer, 
and became Privy Councillor in both kingdoms. 
Under Lord Buckingham and Mr. Secretary Heron 
(1781) he resigned; no attention having been paid, as 
he urged, to certain previous stipulations. While in 
office he was nearly silent. Out of it he became an 
active opponent; till at length, in consequence of stre- 
nuous efforts against Lord Carlisle's government, he 
was recommended to be dismissed from the honours of 
the Privy Council both in England and Ireland. On 
this. occasion, the friendship of Lord Charlemont, 
which had cooled during his retention of office, broke 
forth with fresh enthusiasm on its close. In writing to 
Malone he says: “‘ With Flood on our side, it is im- 
possible to despair. Our sun has broke out from the 
cloud with redoubled lustre. His unparalleled con- 
duct would scarcely be believed but by us who know 
the man; and his abilities are, if possible, greater 
than ever. Yet Grattan still shines with unabated 
brightness ; and if numbers be against us, we have at 
least the satisfaction of having the weight of abilities 
entirely on our side. You may judge, as you know 
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my heart, of the pleasure.I feel from my friend’s con- 
duct, from my friend’s return !” 

It is creditable to the enlarged views of Flood, 
that he early contemplated removal from the Irish to 
the English House of Commons. First-class men 
are often lost in secondary positions ; and local legis- 
latures, such as was that of Ireland, must ever be 
so considered. They he under the disadvantage 
of contracted views ; are hampered by family in- 
terests, local influences, mistaken opinions, and are 
rarely in communion with the great interests of 
nations. Tow much would not the gemius of Burke 
have been stunted had the chances of life thrown him 
into the Irish House of Commons? That wisdom 
which throughout his career made the politics of 
Europe but the echo of his opinions, would have 
fallen unheeded among an oligarchy of his country 
obedient to power, and a democracy pursuing place— 
where it has been said by native writers there were 
but sixty of the representative body independent of 
the influences of Administration. Isolation among 
such would be fatal to the utility of superior men. 
Great assemblages often bring forth, while they sup- 
port, great intellects. A useful or an ambitious man 
should seek his station as near as possible to the 
fountain of power. ‘Thence he may best distinguish 
the mistakes and dangers which obstruct his career. 
Who does not climb the hill for the largest extent of 
view? Who is content to disport in a pool with the 
open sea before him ? 

So early as 1767 he hinted the wish for removal to 
Lord Chatham through Mr. John Pitt, but it came 
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to nothing. Other attempts also failed. They were 
renewed when the star of Grattan became in the 
ascendant and his own proportionably declined, till 
in 1783, the Duke of Chandos procured his return 
for Winchester. The dissolution consequent on the 
dismissal of the Coalition again sent him adrift on the 
popular waters; and his Grace was said to have 
shuffled out of a positive engagement so unfairly that 
a challenge from his Imish acquaintance was the 
result. Seaford was then tried; and on the third 
election he succeeded. 

Fortune failed him in rendering the change con- 
ducive to increase of fame. Why, it is not easy to 
say; excepting that the reputation earned in one 
place does not necessarily accompany its possessor 
to another. He reached St. Stephen’s for the first 
time during the discussion of Fox’s India Bill. In- 
sufficiently prepared, he was imprudent enough to 
take part against, it;* and on avowing such insufti- 
ciency, paid the penalty of frankness to the ridicule 
and sarcasm of one of his countrymen (Courtenayf), 


* Horace Walpole’s sagacity in immediately foresccing the result of this 
imprudence upon Flood’s future reputation, is not a little remarkable. 
IIe writes to the Earl of Strafford, December 11, 17&3:—“ Mr. * * * 
(Flood), the pillar of invective, does not promise to re-erect it (the 
character of Parliament)—not, I conclude, from want of having imported 
a stock of ingredients, but his presumptuous début on the very night of 
his entry was so wretched, and delivered in so barbarous a brogue, that 
I question whether he will ever recover the blow Mr. Courtnay gave 
him. A young man may correct and improve, and rise from a first fall ; 
but an elderly formed speaker has not an equal chance.”—Private Cor- 
respondence, vol. iv. p, 357. 1820. 

+ Well known in the political and literary societies of London. He 
had been in the army ; afterwards held office in Ireland under the Marquis 
of Townshend ; also under Whig administrations in England; mostly in 
Parliament. He wrote A Poetical Review of the Literary and Moral 
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who concluded the debate by telling the House, 
among other severe things, that here was an honour- 
able member who by his own confession had just 
arrived from violent party contentions in his own 
country, and now, without the loss of an hour, 
exerted all his powers to embroil the senate of 
another ! 

From whatever cause, his advent became a failure. 
This—and perhaps the conviction that he stood alone 
in the House unconnected with either party —may 
have repressed future exertion save on important 
occasions. ‘Tnese were chiefly the Irish propositions, 
French commercial treaty, and reform in Parliament. 
Upon the latter he had previously laboured in Ireland, 
and Fox now pronounced his present measure the 
best yet proposed on that subject. On all these, his 
speeches were as good, his vigour and ingenuity as 
great, and his political views such as he had usually 
professed. But the claim of perfect independence of 
all party ties left him, as may be supposed, without 
supporters from either. 

Without doubt, he was one of the ablest men which 
Ireland had produced—learned, acute, logical, earnest, 
and bold; his manner in debate perhaps more slow 
and sententious than is usual in England. As a 
statesman of general powers, he was often mentioned 
by Curran as far superior to Grattan.* He was 
probably self-willed, difficult to manage, desirous to 


Character of Dr. Johnson, and other works. Became a great friend of 
Malone, though their politics after the French Revolution differed 
essentially. 

~* So Ihave been told by my late eminent friend, Charles Phillips, 
to whom Curran often spoke of him with high praise. 
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think on all things for himself. Something of this 
escapes in defence of his tenure of the vice-treasurer- 
ship against the invective of Grattan: ‘I felt myself 
aman of too much situation to be a mere placeman. 
If not a minister to serve my country, I would not be 
a mere tool of salary. What was the consequence? 
I voted with government in matters where they were 
clearly right, and against them in matters of im- 
portance where they were clearly wrong. In questions 
of little moment I did not vote at all.” 

He was transplanted, too, at fifty, when new roots 
are difficult to strike. He saw the scene occupied by 
men of vast abilities whom he could not expect to 
surpass or displace. He had been a leader, and could 
not gracefully descend to the condition of subor- 
dinate. Or he may have refused to modify those 
opinions which, having long enunciated as truths in 
Ireland, he could not now unsay, however at variance 
with the larger and clearer views of another—and it 
must be admitted superior—assemblage of statesmen. 
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CHAPTER VL 
1783—1786. 


Correspondence with Flood—Second Appendix to Shakspeare—Prepares 
to become Editor—Horace Walpole—Bishop Percy—Goldsmith— 
Steevens—Elevation of his Brother to the Peerage—Boswell—John 
Kemble—Walpole and Rousseau—Lord Charlemont. 


Sucu was the friend upon whom Malone had some 
time previously ventured to try his skill in political 
negotiation. Who the original prompter was on this 
occasion does not appear. Perhaps Burke, also an old 
friend of Flood; perhaps indirectly Windham, just 
nominated Irish Secretary, likewise a friend of Burke 
and Malone, although the latter had not seen him 
since his accession to office. But the letter implies 
some—although indirect—authority for the proposal. 


London, April 24th, 1783. 
Queen Anne Street East. 

DEAR FiLoop—You will probably, before you receive this 
letter, have heard that Lord Northington is appointed Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and Mr. Windham, of Norfolk (not 
Lord Egremont’s brother), a gentleman of good fortune, his 
secretary. 

This new appointment is the occasion of taking up my pen 
at present for the purpose of asking you whether you mean 
to come to England shortly, or have any wish or intention to 
form any part of the new administration in the next session 
in Ireland. 1 trouble you with these inquiries, not from idle 
curiosity, but because I am well, though not officially, in- 
formed that the new Government is thoroughly impressed 
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with a sense of your importance; and, of course, [ should 
think, would wish to make an arrangement that should be 
the means of obtaining your friendship and assistance. 

I shall not enlarge further on this business till I hear from 
you what your intentions or wishes are. Among other things 
that I have reason to believe are attainable, I have great 
grounds for believing that the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer may be vacated; and if any oftice is an object to 
you, I take it for granted that must be one. 

It is so long since I have seen you that I am entirely 
ignorant whether such an office or any other is at present an 
object of your wishes ; and I am also aware that you may 
have particular reasons for not choosing to disclose your 
intentions to any one. I request, therefore, you will be so 
good as to communicate or withhold your thoughts from me 
on this subject, as you please. I[f you think fit to employ 
me, I think it may be in my power to put things in such a 
train as will be agreeable to you; and you know there are 
occasions in which a middle-man is a useful one. 

You will, Iam sure, readily believe that I have no other 
object or interest in this business but doing you, and the 
public at the same time, a service. I must, however, once 
more repeat that what I write is neither at the desire nor 
even witli the knowledge of any person concerned in Govern- 
ment; but is merely in consequence of my putting together 
a number of things that have lately fallen within my private 
observation, and in which I think I cannot be mistaken. 
Mr. Windham, the new secretary, is an acquaintance of 
mine, but I have not seen him since ls new appoint- 
ment. He is a man of strict honour, and does not go to 
Ireland with any view to emolument, it being with great 
difficulty he was prevailed upon to accept of his present 
employment. 

I am doubtful where you are at present, but will direct to 
Dublin. I wish either business or inclination led you a little 
more to this part of the world; being, my dear Flood, with 
perfect truth, 

Your sincerely affectionate 


EpmMonp MALone. 
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The voice of the charmer tc office—how rare is 
such a result !—sounded in vain. Quite as powerless 
was that of his former tutor, Archbishop Markham, 
the following week; yet he wrote avowedly from 
personal communication with Lord Northington, 
that any position selected by Mr. Flood should not 
be withheld. Why he declined can only be conjec- 
tured. Perhaps an impression of the instability of 
Ministry—that a weight evidently forced upon the 
Royal shoulders would be thrown off at the first 
fitting moment, and he necessarily as part of the 
burden. By the reply, it appears he could not have 
accepted his former office: — 


Farmliey, near Kilkenny, May 5th, 1783. 

Dear Matone—I have just received your favour of the 
24th of April, and am equally concerned that we are not 
oftener together. I attempted your door last summer when 
I was in London. 

I have been a friend to érish rights to the best of my poor 
power, it is true, and upon the fairest grounds. Some 
people said it was to recover my office, which I could have 
kept had that been an object. The late suspense with respect 
to one of those appointments revived this tale, and I never 
thought it worth my while to tell them what I said long 
since to Mr. Eden, viz., that if I were dismissed from the 
vice-treasurership, I never should resume it. I will keep my 
word; I am apt to do it. At the same time I am sincerely 
disposed to English Government. This you will readily 
believe who know my principles and my situation, neither 
of which I will abandon. They are above vulgar faction 
and vulgar ambition. 1 was suggested intvu office on higher 
motives. I embraced administration with an unsuspecting 
credulity. I felt it was their interest to act as they spoke; 
but I found myself deceived. I do not know the author or 
motive to this. You know the consequence. | 

I take your communication to be precisely such as you 
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state. I have no immediate inducement to go to England ; 
and, if you have none to come to Ireland, let us at least 
correspond. I am perfectly assured of your good wishes, 
and I flatter myself you are equally so of mine. 
I am, dear Malone, 
Yours faithfully and affectionately, 
Henry Froop. 


You write to me as if I was a Privy Councillor.* 


Two notes succeed this, one in June, in which the 
classics take their turn; another in November, in 
which hints are dropped of the little familiarity in 
Ireland with the less prominent shades of English 
politics. Nor was England better informed of the 
tendencies of her weaker sister. So marked was 
their little familarity with each other, or so impru- 
dent the policy pursued in the face of passing events, 
that a stranger might have doubted whether both 
were members of the same kingdom. Such mis- 
takes and misapprehensions are unavoidable with two 
Parliaments sitting in two divisions of one empire :— 
‘¢ A thousand thanks for your literary selections. I 
am still better pleased that we are to meet this 
summer in Ireland. That -implies of necessity a 
visit to Farmley, which will open all its doors to 
you. For fear, however, of being seduced to Dublin 
or Westmeath, I counsel the road of South Wales, 
Milford, and Waterford to you. JI mentioned in my 
letter another translation of Euripides, lately adver- 
tised, of which, however, I have never heard any cha- 
racter, and I suppose by your silence 1t deserves none. 
England exhibits at present a strange scene to one at 


* Tt will be remembered he had been struck off the list of both 
countries. 
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a distance from it. I do not. however, pretend to 
judge very decisively on it for that reason.” 


Soon after the publication of the supplement to 
Shakspeare in 1780, he saw cause for various emenda- 
tions, and followed it up by an appendix. In the spring’ 
of this year (1783) came out A Second Appendia to 
Mr. Malone’s Supplement to the lust Edition of the 
Plays of Shakspeare. ‘This extends to nearly seventy 
pages: reference is always made to ‘“ Mr. Stcevens’ 
last excellent edition of 1778 ;” and it is introduced 
by a passage from Roscommon, whose critical advice 
seems to have been ever present to his mind— 

“ ‘Take pains the genuine meaning to explore ; 
There sweat, there strain ; tug the laborious oar ; 
Search every comment that your care can find : 
Some here, some there, may hit the poet’s mind. 


When things appear unnatural and hard, 
Consult your author with himself compared.” 


The fact communicated to him by Steevens himself 
of having ceased to be a commentator, led to the wish 
of supplying the vacant place. Such necessity he 
probably conceived to exist some time before, but 
about this period the design was finally formed. In 
August he had occasion to write to Mr. Nichols, the 
zealous and intelligent editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, on other literary points, and requests that 
he may be announced as “ preparing a new edition 
of Shakspeare, with select notes from all the com- 
mentators.” He adds—‘‘] am just preparing to set 
out for Ireland for a few months. My address there 
is Baronston, Mullingar.” 

No details of this journey, which we have seen was 
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likewise announced to Flood, appear among such of 
his papers as I have personally examined, or are 
noticed in remains found elsewhere. This may be 
explained by their extensive dispersion in book and 
autograph sales. But probably it may have been 
postponed; unless some rumour reached him that 
in the literary office in which he had engaged, cer- 
tain stores of antiquity were likely to be forthcoming 
in some of its historical recesses. 

In 1784 the journal of anccdotes commences by 
noting a conversation with Horace Walpole, who 
repeats in some of his letters what he also freely 
communicated in personal intercourse. To Straw- 
berry Hill were taken such of Malone's friends as were 
desirous of viewing its rarities; but the fastidious 
owner, with the whim inherent in the man, would 
admit only four persons in a party, although gratified 
by the general curiosity to examine its contents. 

For this regulation he apologizes in a note to 
Malone written in the spring. Her Royal Highness 
the Princess Amelia, he says, was graciously pleased te 
assent to it as reasonable, although some proposed 
visitors were to come from her house. But “he will 
willingly send Mr. Malone three tickets for four each 
for any day after next Monday.” 

One of his visits to the owner of this classical 
abode drew forth a few anecdotes of his father, which 
appeared to be as well remembered as pleasantly told 
by the son. 

“ Having called on Mr. Walpole this morning 
(March 30th, 1784), I took occasion to mention 
Lord Hardwicke’s new work, entitled Walpoliana, a 

I 
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small quarto, containing some anecdotes relative to 
Sir Robert Walpole, of which I believe only a few 
copies were printed for his friends. They have not 
been published. Mr. Walpole said it was a very 
extraordinary performance, and he wondered much 
that a nobleman who lived so near the time would 
send forth anything so imperfect and inaccurate, 
when he might so easily have obtained better infor- 
mation. 

‘This account (he said) of Sir Robert’s becoming 
Minister to George II. was entirely erroneous. The 
truth of the matter, Mr. Walpole said, was as fol- 
lows :—On the death of George I., Sir Robert, who 
was then First Lord of the Treasury, went to the 
Prince, at Richmond, to announce the event. He 
knew he was no favourite there (Sir Robert having 
attached himself to George I., between whom and 
his son there was a quarrel), though he believed 
the Princess (afterwards Qucen Caroline) very well 
inclined to him. As soon as admitted,* and he told 
the new King what had occurred, he further informed 
his Majesty that the first thing necessary to do was 
to assemble the Privy Council, and to make a speech 
to them. Sir Robert then asked him who should 
draw it up, or, in other words, who was to be his 
prime minister? The King desired him to apply 
to Sir Spencer Compton (afterwards Lord Wilming- 
ton), the speaker of the House of Commons. Sir 
Robert accordingly did so. Sir Spencer, a few hours 
afterwards calling upon Sir Robert, honestly owned 


* Sir Robert went to Richmond with such speed that he killed two of 
-+--h haraes hv fatigue, | 


ae 
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that he could not draw up a proper speech, and 
requested Walpole’s assistance, which the latter good- 
naturedly gave him. When this matter came to be 
known, Queen Caroline urged to the King how very 
improper it was to make any one his prime minister, 
who so far from being equal to the office was forced 
to seek assistance from the very person whom he was 
about to displace. ‘The King, struck by the observa- 
tion, continued Sir Robert in his old station. 

“Having got upon this subject, I expressed my 
suprise to Mr. Walpole that he had not himself 
given the world some memoirs of his father’s life and 
times. He said that, at the time his father was 
principally concerned in the administration of affairs, 
he was at college or abroad; that he came home 
about the year 1740 or 1741; that Sir Robert died 
about three years afterwards; and at that time of 
life he troubled himself very little in inquiring after 
such historical anecdotes, &c. If, therefore, he un- 
dertook the task at all, he must rely on the infor- 
mation of others. Independent however of this, he 
thought the world would be little inclined to pay 
attention to what a son should say of his father. All 
his statements would be deemed coloured and partial; 
even where he should be most simple and nearest to 
the truth. | 

‘‘He proceeded to mention a singular | anecdote 
of Dr. Kippis, editor of the new edition of the 
Biographia Britannica. Mr. Walpole in his Royal 
and Noble Authors had said of that work, that ‘it 
ought rather to be called Vindicatio Britannica, for 


that it was a general panegyric upon everybody.’ 
r92 
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In an additional note to the nev. edition, Dr. Kippis, 
quoting this passage, added, ‘that whenever the 
_editors should come in the course of the new pub- 
lication to the article of his father, Sir Robert, he 
might probably find that the work was mo¢ a pane- 
gyric upon everybody. Notwithstanding, however, 
this threat, Dr. Kippis a few days ago waited on 
Mr. W., with whom he had no acquaintance, to 
request Ae would furnish the new work with his 
father’s life. He replied, that he certainly should 
not, giving the reasons he assigned to me that he 
should trust his father’s memory to the justice of 
posterity. If, however, when Dr. Kippis had drawn 
up his account he would lay it before him, should any- 
thing be grossly misstated, he should point out such 
mistakes, but not go a step further.’ 

“ Among the anecdotes of Sir Robert Walpole, 
I wonder the following should not have come to the 
knowledge of Lord Hardwicke. In the height of 
Pultney’s opposition, an old gentleman had con- 
stantly voted with the minister, and often attended 
his levee; but never asked him for any favour. Sir 
Robert, who was plagued with daily solicitations, felt 
some surprise at this, and at length observed to 
him that he was much obliged by his support, and 
should be happy to know how he could serve him. 
The other replied, that he wanted nothing. Sir 
Robert, who believed every man acted from interested 
motives, exclaimed, ‘ How then, my dear sir, comes 
it to pass that I am honoured with your support?’ 
“Why, Til tell you,” said the old gentleman, ‘I 


have lived a great deal in foreign countries where 
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an arbitrary government prevails. I hold such a 
government to be the best that ever was devised ; 
and all your measures appear to me admirably well 
calculated to render this Government arbitrary, and 
the king at the head of it despotic. On this prin- 
ciple, as long as ever you continue minister, you may 
rely upon my voice.’ 

‘“‘T heard this story many years ago, and mention- 
ing it long since to Mr. Andrew Stewart (author of 
the admirable letters to Lord Mansfield), he said it 
was certainly true; and that the gentleman was a 
Scotchman, a Mr. Falkiner, of Selkirk, as well as 
I recollect.” 


The literary club cemented sincere friendship with 
Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dromore, familiar to students of 
old verse by Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. Fre- 
quent correspondence ensued and continued through 
life, even when the Bishop becoming blind was obliged 
to employ the pen of another. Literature formed the 
usual topic—dear to both in old books, editions, plays, 
ballads, fragments of criticism on the older writers, 
inquiries as to the new, loans of what the other did 
not possess, and of course emendations of Shakspeare. 
‘© As I shall soon have an opportunity,” writes the 
prelate in February, 1785, ‘‘of having a parcel of 
books sent me from London, if you have no particular 
wish to retain the second edition folio of Shakspeare 
longer (otherwise I withdraw my request), 1 should 
be much obliged if you would be pleased to send it 
well packed up, directed for me.” 

The same letter gives a sorry picture of difficulties 
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in the culture of literature in Ireland. He always 
writes with a species of enthusiasm of the ‘“ Club”’— 
the enjoyment he derived from it, asks what new 
members have joined, desires remembrance to the old 
—and rarely forgets to conclude with, ‘“‘ Esto per- 
petua!” ‘In this remote part of the kingdom, 
nothing would afford me a higher gratification than 
to be honoured with a few lines from you or any 
other of my good friends, to inform me what is doing 
in the literary world; of which I can seldom obtain 
intelligence sooner than it might reach to the Hast 
Indies. How is the Club attended? What names 
have been added to it? These questions I am tempted 
to trouble you with, though sensible that your time 
may be better employed. But my obligations will be 
the greater.” 

Accident occasionally enabled the Bishop to return 
something in the way of anecdote. One of these 
relates to Swift. It is characteristic of that eccentric 
and scarcely intelligible rian, whose conduct even 
when kind always differed from that of others in 
the mode of displaying it. I have not seen the story 
elsewhere, and therefore transfer it to a note for the 
amusement of the reader.* 


*“T was exceedingly astonished at what you told me concerning the 
charge brought by Dr. Calder at this late day against Dean Swift, and 
thought with you it was most incredible and absurd. And yet, yesterday, 
chance procured me an unexpected opportunity of inquiring into it. 

‘** At Dromore church appeared a genteel clergyman, a stranger. J in- 
vited him to dine with me. After dinner he said he possessed the prebend 
in the adjoining diocese of Connor, which was the first ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment of Swift—the prebend and parish of Kilroot—which he was be- 
lieved to have held with another small vicarage called Maghera Moran 
in the same diocese and near Kilroot. He told me that when Swift came 
to take possession of these two benefices given or procured him by Lord 
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Another object now occupied the Bishop, which 
furnished several letters to Malone. This was to col- 
lect—or to make others do so—materials for a Memoir 
of Goldsmith to prefix to an edition of his works. 
Of this tedious operation, occupying no less than 
sixteen years, I have given the history elsewhere.* 
The aim was to benefit the poorer relatives of his old 
friend. He had already given them occasional sup- 
plies drawn from various quarters; but being indis- 
posed to biographical labour himself, or deeming it 
inconsistent with high ecclesiastical functions, he 
turned over the duty at different periods to four or 
five other persons. Their united inquiries passing 
from hand to hand from 1785 till 1801, furnished at 
length but the loose elements of a life, mainly from 
the personal recollections of his lordship, and such 
anecdotes as his birthplace and relatives could very 
inadequately supply. 


Capel, about 1694 or 1605, he, with that odd humour that always dis- 
tinguished him, entered the house of a neighbouring vicar, a Mr. Winder, 
and without ceremony took up his quarters there, living with him a whole 
year without offering payment for his board, &c. He at last took French 
leave, nor did his host know whither he had gone, till he received a letter 
from him from Dublin, saying he had resigned the vicarage and procured 
the presentation of it for him. This anecdote the relator told me he 
had from a near relation of Mr. Winder’s, who outlived Swift thirty 
years, and died at Lisburn at an advanced age in 1774 or 1775.” Here 
follows the story of the alleged attempt of Swift to commit a rape in his 
parish, brought forward by Dr. Calder; but which, upon minute inves- 
tigation, turned out an idle rumour. The refutation is in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1790, p. 189. 

* Pretace to Life of Goldsmith, 2 vols. 8vo, 1837. 

+ This imperfect tribute to the genius of the poct could not be deemed 
satisfactory to any of his admirers. One of his townsmen (Reverend 
John Graham, late rector of Tamlaghtard in the diocese of Derry), 
also a poet and friend of the writer of the present work, suggested to him 
to furnish, if possible, a full and satisfactory biography, with such circum- 
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The year 1785 seems to be a blank in his record 
of anecdotes. He was, however, a‘ligent in pursuit 
of notations on the text of Shakspeare; and among 
others heard that Horace Walpole, then ill of the gout 
in Berkeley Square, indulged his taste that way. To 
an application for the favour of their perusal, he re- 
plies in February: ‘They are at Strawberry Hill, 
and till he removes thither they cannot be got at, but 
as soon as that can be done he will look them out and 
send them to Mr. Malone.” 

Some misunderstanding of the rules enforced in 
visiting his country retreat drew forth another letter 
of explanation to Malone, on the annoyances given 
and experienced by sight-seers. A show-house is not 
always a comfortable possession. Visitors sometimes 
expect their curiosity to be gratified even against 
rules; the owner, that his regulations shall be ob- 
served. If good nature prompt him to oblige a few, 
offence will probaby be taken by the many; and cen- 
sure rather than praise be the result of an accom- 
modating disposition. Of the discontented ‘spirit of 


stances as time had revealed, and inquiry should trace during a carecr 
much of which remained little known. The proposal was adopted. I 
made excursions to his native spot; to Athlone, Ballymahon, Longford, 
and their vicinities, where relations were found who contributed a variety 
of original matter. In Dublin and London equal diligence discovered 
much more. Several letters, occasional verses, essays, prefaces, tracts, 
introductions, agreements with booksellers were found; added to bills of 
board and lodgings, tailors’ bills, with the prices received for copyrights 
and various small performances. Several things not known to be his, 
amounting to more than fills an octavo volume, and printed in my 
edition of his works, 1837, I first discovered. Others of doubtful origin 
were ascertained. In short, I found a loose sketch of a life, of something 
more than a hundred pages; and by zcalous research added nearly a 
thousand morc of original mattcr. I shall not here allude to the un- 
warrantable piracies to which all its contents, without exception, have 
been subjected. 
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neighbours he gives a sketch in the letter alluded to, 
which is in a somewhat formal style :— 


Strawberry Hill, July 10, 1785. 

I am much obliged to you, sir, for the favour of your letter, 
to which I was extremely sorry to have given any occasion, and 
of which I beg you will give me leave to send you this account. 

I live here in so numerous and gossiping a neighbourhood, 
that I am not only tormented daily by applications for tickets, 
but several persons have quarrelled with me for not comply- 
ing with their demands. Nay, I have received letters re- 
proaching me with indulging some of my particular friends 
with a greater latitude than four; for they are so idle as to 
watch and count the carriages at my gate. The very day 
you was here last, sir, a gentleman and his wife, who came 
from a neighbour’s, were in the house, and I knew would 
report that I had adinitted six, if the carriages were seen ; 
and yet, out of regard to you, sir, I could not think of dis- 
appointing your friends. You was extremely good to favour 
me; and I hope, by this relation, will see how much I am 
distressed, though very desirous of obhging. As numbers 
come to see my house whose names 1 do not even know, I 
must limit the number, and I offend if I break my rule. 
Therefore, last year, I printed those rules, and now should 
give still greater offence if I did not adhere to them; while 
the only advantage that accrues to myself is that my evenings 
are free, and that I keep the month of October for myself. 

I beg your pardon, sir, for troubling you with this detail, 
but it was due to vour politeness, and will, I hope, convince 
you that Iam, sir, &e. Ke. 


Hitherto Steevens and Malone had gone on well 
together; but in the edition of Shakspeare super- 
intended by Isaac Reed which appeared about this 
time, Malone had inserted some notes which contro- 
verted a few by Steevens, and gave offence. The 
latter wrote to him, desiring they should be retained 
in their then state whenever his own edition should 
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appear, and he would reply to them. This Malone 
declined to promise, reserving to himself the right in 
his future book to alter or expunge anything of his 
own that further consideration should deem erro- 
neous. But he should transmit to him such altera- 
tions before they went to press—that Mr. Steevens 
should have the privilege of answering them, which 
he (Malone) would print without reply. This very 
fair arrangement, with characteristic irritability, was 
declined. Thenceforward, the offended commentator 
said, all intercourse on the subject of Shakspeare 
should cease. It has been stated that among all the 
friendships of Steevens, not one but those of Dr. 
Farmer and Isaac Reed continued uninterrupted. 

In June 1785, he had the satisfaction of seeing 
his brother raised to the Irish Peerage by the title of 
Baron Sunderlin of Lake Sunderlin in Westmeath. 
Richard had been many years in Parliament. So 
were several of the family during the preceding half 
century. Their general character stood high; they 
had filled some important positions; and the honour 
now conferred evinced desire to repair the injustice 
shown to one of the number, the eminent Anthony, 
by dismission from high office for voting patriotically, 
and as it afterwards appeared strictly constitution- 
ally, against hasty measures of the Irish Ministry. 
The nephew already inherited the estate, and Baron- 
ston, the mansion of his uncle; and at length now 
gained what should have been the title of the latter. 
He had married in 1778, Philippa, elder daughter 
of Godolphin Rooper, Esq., of Berkhamstead. 

With Joseph and Thomas Warton he kept up a 
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brisk correspondence during the year. Their topics, 
as usual, literary and antiquarian—old poets, plays, 
interludes, epitaphs, sonnets, Venus and Adonis, 
Marlowe, Milton,. Lord Southampton, and Shak- 
speare. How warmly to such things yearns the 
heart of an intelligent antiquary ! 

In this year likewise (1785) he had the pleasure of 
making a new acquaintance,—very soon transformed 
into a friend. This was Boswell; and the place of 
meeting no less appropriate—Baldwin’s printing-office 
while examining a proof-sheet of the Your to the 
Hebrides. An intimacy ensued, which like most of 
the critic’s friendships continued undisturbed through 
life, though faults and follies scarcely attempted to be 
concealed impaired respect for his new companion. 
To many the now renowned biographer appeared 
then a jumble of contradictions—sense and nonsense, 
shrewdness and good humour, cunning and simpli- 
city, vanity, yet with kindness and generosity ; a tone 
of flattery to the great im order to make way in the 
world, combined with feelings of rectitude ‘and firm 
regard to truth in biographical statements. Lew 
gave him credit during life for the talents he really 
possessed. He puzzled even Dr. Johnson, who while 
in Scotland wrote of his companion “ that he pos- 
sessed better faculties than I had imagined.” 

The devotion shown to the great moralist has per- 
haps tended to diminish the respect due to the writer 
of his life. He made him almost too sincerely the hero 
of worship; never for a moment swerved from his alle- 
giance; sought him at all hours; evinced reverence in 
every way; and submitted patiently to reproofs which 
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were ungracious even if deserved. The follower kissed 
the rod, and has not hesitated to confess the punish- 
ment; he had a fixed purpose in view, and therefore, 
much to our advantage and to his own fame, “stooped 
to conquer.” For this deference toward great know- 
ledge, pre-eminent abilities, and moral worth, he has 
been denounced with extravagant violence as if guilty 
of a moral offence. Hard names have been freely 
applied to what has unquestionably proved to be dis- 
interested attachment. Yet who has contributed so 
much to our amusement? Where shall we find 
in our own or any other language one who has 
shown equal talent and industry in recording so much 
wit, wisdom, and acquaintance with life for the in- 
struction and amusement of mankind? Such a book 
is not the product of chance. He had no model to 
follow; but with that happiness of thought, which if 
it does not imply genius certainly falls little short of 
it, struck out one for himself. As there has been but 
one Johnson, so there certainly is but one Boswell. He 
stands alone in the plan and execution of a work which 
has won the admiration of every description of reader. 

Malone, who appears to have mentioned Boswell’s 
design to a Dublin correspondent so early as 1787, 
became more impressed in his favour by the reply. 
Unluckily the name is detached from the letter ; but 
this Irish friend appears to have had keen insight 
into character, and evidently figured among the higher 
class of literary men of that city. 

‘You will think me very passive that I should 
never have read the illustrious Hawkins,* but I have 


* Life of Dr. Johnson. 
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seen so many extracts and criticisms that I am no 
stranger to his merits. . . . . Boswell’s work I 
am anxious for. I will answer for it we may depend 
upon his fidelity. I knew him intimately many years 
ago when he was in Dublin. He had not then ap- 
peared as an author; he was an amiable, warm- 
hearted fellow, and there was a simplicity in him very 
engaging.” 

A writer upon the life and works of Shakspeare 
must take interest in the performers as well as in pro- 
ductions of the modern stage. Among the former, 
John Kemble took the lead. About 1783, Malone 
selected him as a man of education and gentlemanly 
manners, with whom a few agreeable hours could be 
spent on their favourite topics. The actor understood 
the value of such an acquaintance, and soon learned 
to esteem his amiable private qualities. Pleasant din- 
ners, amid amusing and intelligent companions, gave 
zest to their discussions; and among Malone’s letters 
is an apology from Mrs. Siddons, who cannot fulfil a 
previous dinner envagement to him by the unexpected 
arrival of two dear friends from abroad. <A note from 
her brother to the critic at this time (March, 1786) 
postpones a friend’s dinner invitation while jesting 
upon the fate of an unlucky play—torgetting that 
what proved sport to him was dramatic death to the 
luckless author. He was a clergyman, Dr. Delap, 
once curate to Mason, the poet, and whose name occurs 
in his letters to Gray. He wrote no less than seven 
tragedies. Three were represented and failed. The 
others only escaped from a country printing-office to 
pass into immediate and total oblivion. Who may 
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not admire the perseverance of sich an author? Yet 
who venture to exhibit such devotion to ill-success ? 


Dear Sir,—I will send Mr. Byng word, very early in the 
morning, that I hope he will excuse me to-morrow, and com- 
mand me to wait on him cither Wednesday or Friday next 
week, as you find it most convenient. 

The Captives were set at liberty last night, amidst roars 
of laughter.* I see the doctor publishes it this week. If his 
reverence should be severe, the best thing that we can hope 
is, that all who read the preface may read the play. 

Cadell bought this sublime piece before it appeared, for 
fifty pounds, agreeing to make it a hundred on its third 
representation. It has been played three times, and I dare 
say old Sanctimony will have no remorse in taking the other 
fifty. 

Your very obedient and obliged servant, 


J. P. Kemoaie. 


Two or three notes from Walpole occur early in this 
year. He had forgotten to execute some commissions 
for Malone, and pleads seventy years in excuse. One 
of these was a deed connected with the theatre or with 
Shakspeare, in the possession of Mrs. Garrick at 
Hampton, which he wished to inspect through the in- 
tervention of that gentleman. Another is of more 
interest by its reference to Vertue’s remains, and the 
interest taken by Malone in Lord Roscommon the 
poet, part of whose estate, it will be remembered, fell 
into his possession :— 

Mr. Walpole sends his compliments to Mr. Malone, and 


assures him he has looked for the source whence he men- 
tioned a picture of Lord Roscommon by Carlo Maratti, but 





* The Captives: a Tragedy, by John Delap. Brought out at Drury 
Lane, March 9th, 1786. | 
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cannot find it. He concludes it was some note of Vertue; 
but at the distance of so many years cannot be sure. All 
Vertue’s memorandums were indigested, and written down 
successively as he made them in forty volumes, often on loose 
scraps of paper, so it is next to impossible to find the note; 
nor, were it found, does it probably contain more than Mr. 
Walpole has copied into the Anecdotes. 

T’he same correspondent in a morning’s conversa- 
tion, gave him the following account of a celebrated 
quarrel :— 

‘¢ Mr. Horace Walpole, who sat with me some time 
this morning (Jan. 28, 1786), gave a particular ac- 
count of the origin of his letter to Rousseau in 1765, 
which in fact was the occasion of the quarrel be- 
tween that madman and David Hume. He happened 
to be at the house of a French lady in Paris with 
Helvetius, who observed that Rousseau seemed to 
court persecution. Mr. Walpole said that if he 
would go to Berlin, the King of Prussia would per- 
secute him as much as he pleased. On this thought, 
he afterwards sat down and wrote a French letter in 
the name of the King of Prussia to Rousseau. The 
lady was delighted with it; and copies, as is often 
the case in Paris, flew through the town rapidly. Mr. 
Walpole was invited everywhere, and the devotees 
particularly paid court to him as espousing the cause 
of religion against philosophy. He had even invi- 
tations from several Abbesses ; but at last they made 
so much noise about a small matter, that he grew 
tired and thought it ridiculous. There were two 
faults in the French of his original letter, which the 
Duke de Nivernois and Helvetius pointed out to him, 
and they were corrected. — 
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- “Myr. Hume happened to lodge in the same hotel 
with Mr. Walpole, and often proposed to introduce 
Rousseau to him; but as author of a paper written to 
ridicule him, he thought it would be unhandsome to 
suffer Hume to make their acquaintance. A few 
days afterward Hume and Rousseau left Paris for 
London, when the letter in question having got into 
some of the French Mercures, was printed in an 
English newspaper.* Rousseau aware of Hume and 
Walpole being friends; that Hume was secretary to 
Lord Hertford, cousin to Walpole; and that he had 
often been with Walpole at the time this letter first 
appeared, suspected that Hume had some hand in 
the publication. But Mr. Walpole assured me he 
never showed it to Hume; and publication arose 
solely in consequence of many copies being handed 
about. Rousseau could not divest himself of this 
suspicion. Hence the origin of his subsequent 
quarrel with Hume. ‘Lhe latter became so distressed 
on the occasion, that he requested Walpole to write 
him a letter, avowing sole authorship in the offensive 
piece, which he did. 

“This acknowledgment was published by D’Alem- 
bert in his account of the dispute between Rousseau 
and Hume. Mr. Walpole complained to me that 
Hume had garbled his letter, for it began: ‘ Your 
friends, the literati, have acted like fools as literati 
generally do;’ but this paragraph was suppressed. 

‘Such was Mr. Walpole’s acount; but the true 
solution of the quarrel is that Rousseau was mad.— 
M.” 


* See it in Saint James's Chronicle. 
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In the spring, Lord Sunderlin, his lady, and sisters, 
reached London on their way to the Continent. Ed- 
mond and his family delighted in each other; but as 
he could seldom visit Ireland without impeding the 
progress of the ‘‘ book,” so he could not be tempted 
to participate in their excursion. Catherine however 
gave him an occasional journal of proceedings, and in 
one of her letters from Nice where several Irish 
friends had made a halt, gives an alluring sketch of 
the spot, still with the hope of drawing the critic from 
his task and his home. | 

“ Both she” (Henrietta, usually called Harriet, her 
elder sister) ‘and Lady Sunderlin like the place ex- 
tremely. Indeed it is an absolute paradise. A 
thousand paths we have to walk, and for miles with- 
out an inclosure, in the midst of orange-trees and all 
kinds of sweet shrubs. If the lower rank of people 
properly enjoyed their situations, they would be much 
above us, for most of their cottages are placed in the 
most beautiful and delightful spots that can be con- 
ceived. But their mhabitants see not as we do, and 
wonder at us for admiring them.” 

With the ruling passion strong within him, Lord 
Charlemont, as usual, solicits his good offices in the 
acquisition of books, negotiations with booksellers, 
and occasional criticism :— | 

“ Your acquisition for me is magnificent, and what 
is still better than magnificence though seldom allied 
to it, extremely cheap. You are certainly the best 
book-jockey that ever existed. I long to see my new 
old treasure, and expect it daily. Payne,* however, 

* The Bookeeller. 
K 
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has not been quite as active as you have been, for I 
do not find that he sends some of the principal on my 
list. The best quarto of Dante is surely to be had in 
London. 

‘Have you endeavoured to make Elmsley send 
me a complete third volume of Petrarch, instead of 
the imperfect one I had from him? You see how r 
tease you, but you may thank your own goodness for 
my unreasonable importunity. . . . . I have 
the nineteen volumes in large paper of Provost's Hist. 
de Voyages; but imagined that a supplement had 
been published. . . . . My old and dear friend 
Burke, after having made us happy by his unexpected 
arrival, has now made us as miserable by too speedy 
departure.” 

A succeeding letter from his lordship is filled with 
Shakspearian details. Among the doubtful plays he 
would have Pericles stand first, as showing un- 
doubted evidence of “the hand of Shakspeare; and 
Titus Andronicus last, as having little of the master. 
A hint had been previously dropped to his noble 
friend, of doubts as to Shakspeare’s share in the three 
parts of Henry VJ., and his design of writing a dis- 
sertation on the authorship. The reply then was 
that the creed of his lordship on the subject was not 
finally settled. He now says: ‘ The more I consider 
it, the more confident I am in opinion that they were 
not originally written by Shakspeare. The second 
part has most of him, though even here much of the 
tragick wants that peculiar colour which even in his 
worst writing is always discernible. Jack Cade is 
certainly his. Much of the third part is strongly 
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marked for his own, and I really think that with due 
attention to all these plays, one might with tolerable 
certainty select his gold from the dross of the original 
writer.” 

The examination of the three plays in question 
appeared duly in the edition. Theobald and War- 
burton had deemed them spurious. Johnson and 
Steevens thought otherwise. Farmer did not believe 
them originally written by Shakspeare; and Malone, 
after entering thoroughly into the question, arrived at 
the same conclusion. ‘To do this, however, cost him 
much study and no slight critical sagacity. Whoever 
reads his dissertation appended to those plays will see, 
that not content with ordinary assurance, he enters 
heart and soul into the work of solving difficulties 
which had perplexed or mastered men of no small 
reputation, yet still remained matters of doubt. 

He appears to prove that all three plays came 
originally from other hands. The first our great 
poet touched but lightly; the second and third he 
new-modelled, added to, altered, and in part re- 
wrote, rendering such traces of the master as left 
no doubt of the infusion of his spirit into both. 
The inquiry extends to nearly fifty closely printed 
pages; for he had made up his mind not to be 
repelled or foiled ; and that others should be as fully 
convinced as himself. He thus, among others, satis- 
fied Professor Porson—the least practicable man of 
his day perhaps—that, in his own words, “he con- 
sidered the essay on the three parts of Henry the 
Sixth as one of the most convincing pieces of criti- 
cisma that he had ever read.” 

K 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 


1786—1789. 


Jephson’s Julia, or the Italian Lover—Prologue by Malone—Lord Charle- 
mont—-Horace Walpole—Correspondence with Rev. Mr. Davenport 
of Stratford—John Kemble—Pope and Warburton—Lady M. Wortley 
Montague—Visit to Burke. 

So obliging a correspondent as he proved was not 

left long unemployed by his Irish friends. Lord 

Charlemont assails him with the usual solicitations, 

apologizes for the trouble given, and increases it by 

further requests. 

Not less importunate is Bishop Percy for books, 
transcripts from the British Museum, inquiries as to 
Ritson’s censures and criticisms upon portions of the 
Religues, with such ‘varieties, new or old, in lite- 
rature as excited notice or promised interest. He 
likewise asks for “ Baretti’s Zolondron, and whatever 
answer my friend Bowle published in reply; and 
favour me with a little msight into that curious 
controversy.” 

Again the Bishop returns to the charge: “I thank 
you for the particulars of the last hours of my much 
honoured friend Tyrwhitt. A few more such losses 
would thoroughly wean me from all desire to visit my 
native country, especially if you and a few other friends 
would enliven this solitude by sending me now and 
then such a letter as your last, informing me what 
you are doing yourself, and what attracts the atten- 
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tion of the literary world. I shall be truly anxious to 
see your edition of Shakspeare. When it comes, I 
will set to read his works with attention, which may 
suggest something for a future edition.” 

He desires to thank Boswell for an obliging letter. 
He had promised a few anecdotes of Johnson’s earlier 
life, but now thinks them too trivial, or anticipated 
by Mrs. Piozzi. One however he tells, which Bos- 
well has not failed to chronicle: ‘I have heard him 
observe that, at Lichfield, he learnt nothing from the 
master, but a great deal in his school; and at Stour- 
bridge, that he learnt a great deal from the master, 
and nothing in his school.” 

The muse of his friend Jephson had again become 
pregnant—and again was the critic seduced into con- 
sultation on the best mode of ushering the “ interest- 
ing stranger” into light. In short, he had written 
a new tragedy. The birth of a play or poem, like 
that of heir to an estate, usually brings the family 
together in council in order to relieve the affectionate 
anxieties of paternity. 

While in progress, it had been submitted to Ma- 
lone who suggested various alterations. Jephson 
replied in a well-filled sheet of foolscap, so early as 
January, 1785. He adopts most of the suggestions, 
allows lines to be dropped, words to be altered; dwells 
on the stage business, incidents, order of the scenes, 
more or less prominence of characters—always keep- 
ing Mrs. Siddons pre-eminent—weighing the proper 
allowance of stabbings and poisonings so that too 
many dead shall not encumber the stage at the same 
moment! In short, we are let into all the agonies of 
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a tragic playwright. Even the title must be sacri- 
ficed in order not to let the public too soon into the 
mystery of the story. First it was The Cruel Laver. 
Then Julia, or the Fatal Constancy. The author 
also objects to one of the actors, although of good 
repute in theatrical history—‘ Gentleman Smyth,” 
as he was usually called; and begs his correspondent 
to keep out of the play “that most detestable of all 
actors and coxcombs.” 

Many who knew the writer amid the pleasures, 
_ politics, and wit of Dublin, wondered how he could 
be studious enough for a tragic subject. The talent, 
however, was within him, and the way to the London 
stage smooth. None of the perplexities of an un- 
known author could be felt where the manager, the 
first tragic actor of the day, and an eminent dramatic 
critic figured as his personal friends. To Malone 
was confided preliminary matters and the prologue ; 
to Courtenay, the epilogtie ; to the manager, all his 
moral influence over performers; and to Kemble and 
his great sister, the embodiment of sentiment and 
situation in the principal characters. To prepare 
the way more favourably, the Count of Narbonne 
was played shortly before; and a new edition printed, 
edited by Malone. 

On the 17th April, 1787, appeared at Drury Lane, 
Julia, or the Italian Lover. A brilliant audience 
received it well. Kemble acted the principal cha- 
racter admirably, and also spoke the prologue; he is 
said on that night to have even outshone the talents 
of his sister, and by his exertions to have brought on 
serious illness. Delay became, therefore, unavoid- 
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able ; it was withdrawn for the season; and _possess- 
ing perhaps no inherent vitality, lost place upon the 
stage. 

The following is Malone’s chief contribution ; but 
Courtenay, being idle or otherwise occupied, left half 
the epilogue also to him :— | 


PROLOGUE TO “JULIA, OR THE ITALIAN LOVER.” 


From Thespis’ day to this enlightened hour 
The Stage has shown the dire abuse of power ; 
What mighty mischief from ambition springs, 
The fate of heroes and the fall of kings. 

But these high themes, howe’er adorned by art, 
Have seldom gained the passes of the heart. 
Calm we behold the pompous mimic woe, 
Unmoved by sorrows we can never know. 

For other feelings in the soul arise, 

When private griefs arrest our cars and eyes ; 
When the false friend, and blameless suffering wife, 
Reflect the image of domestic life. 

And still more wide the sympathy, more keen, 
When to each breast responsive is the scene ; 
And the fine chords that every heart entwine 
Dilated vibrate with the flowing line. 

Such is the theme that now demands your ear, 

And claims the silent plaudit of a tear ; 
One tyrant passion all mankind must prove, 
The balm or poison of our lives—is love. 
Love’s sovereign sway extends o’er every clime, 
Nor owns a limit or of space or time ; 
For love the generous fair one hath sustained 
More poignant ills than ever poet feigned; _ 
For love the maid partakes her lover's tomb, 
Or pines long life out in sad soothless gloom ; 
Ne’er shall oblivion shroud the Grecian wife 
Who gave her own to save a husband’s life. 
With her contending see our Edward’s bride, 
Imbibing passion from his mangled side ; 
Nor less, though proud of intellectual sway, 
Doth haughty man this tyrant power obey— 
From youth to age by love's wild tempest tossed ; 
For love e’en mighty kingdoms have been lost! 

- Vain—wealth and fame, and fortune’s fostering care, 
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If no fond breast the splendid biese‘ngs share, 

And each day’s bustling pageantry once past, 

There—only there—his bliss is found at last. 
For woes fictitious oft your tears have flowed, 

Your cheek for wrongs imaginary glowed. 

To-night our Poet means not to assail 

Your throbbing bosom with a fancied tale. 

Scarce sixty years their annual course have rolled, 

Since all was real that our scenes unfold ; 

To touch your hearts with no unpleasing pain, 

The Muse's magic makes it live again. 

Bids mingled characters, as once in life, 

Resume their functions, and renew their strife ; 

While pride, revenge, and jealousy’s wild rage, 

Rouse all the Genius of the impassioned stage. 


Literary and antiquarian correspondence diversified 
his own peculiar pursuits. Thomas Warton amused 
him with references to the poems of H. Constable 
of Elizabeth’s time; and on the changes of proprietors 
of Tichfield monastery, which came afterwards into 
the hands of Lord Southampton. Lord Charlemont 
writes no less than four letters. He taxes him with 
silence, yet sympathizes with an allusion from his 
heart-stricken friend, who had not yet escaped from 
the tyranny of Cupid, as we may presume by his own 
axiom in the preceding prologue,— 


‘One tyrant passion all mankind must prove, 
The balm or poison of our lives—is love.” 


‘But the best hearts are the weakest,” adds his 
lordship, “and their weakness is but too apt to 
prevail over the strength of the most vigorous 
understanding. Experto crede Roberto. Yet one 
remedy there is which has not yet, as I believe, 
been tried. Vacuity is probably the source of the 
disorder. Why is not the void filled up?- When 
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a picture has gotten a dint, the best method of cure 
is by new lining.” 

From love his lordship flies off to dramatic busi- 
ness. Shakspeare, he says, is an unanswerable excuse 
for everything. 

“ Many thanks for your kind and persevering 
attention in supplying my literary wants.. The num- 
ber of my last volume in small quarto is thirty-three ; 
in the larger size, twenty-nine. The Morocco volume 
contains: — Humlet (no date), Henry V. (1608), 
Henry VI. (no date), Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1600), Merchant of Venice (1600), Merry Wives 
of Windsor (1619), King Lear (1608). What others 
of my Shakspeares have you got, and what have you 
been able to procure?” Another letter relates to 
Italian writers. One also to Mrs. Hogarth, which 
has been previously noticed. A fourth coincides in 
almost every point with Malone’s dissertation, which 
he had now perused, on the parts of Henry VI. 

To the inquiry of his friend as to the first thea- 
trical performances in Dublin, his lordship says no 
satisfactory information could be given. Mr. Cooper 
Walker, well known in the literary circles of Dublin, 
had done all he could. The records were few and 
scanty; but the result, such as it was, is, for the 
information of the curious reader, transferred to a 
note.* | 

* He can find nothing in the Auditor-general’s office relative to plays 
acted at the Castle. The most ancient theatre of Dublin appears to have 
been a booth erected in Hoggin Green, now College Green, where mysteries 
principally were acted, to which the Lords Lieutenant were frequently 
invited, A theatre in Werburgh Street succeeded to this, which was 


open ti 1641, and the last play there exhibited was Landegartha, a 
tragi-comedy, by Henry Burnell, an Irish gentleman. Respecting the 
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Another Dublin correspondent, whose name does 
not appear to his communication, sketches his lord- 
ship and a scene at the Royal Irish Academy, then 
recently instituted by his means, showing his harm- 
less nationality, though not at the expense of 
amiiability or good temper. 


Our Academy will venture abroad this winter. The dif- 
ferent essays were all determined upon before I had the 
honour of being admitted a member, and I have not yet 
‘learned either their numbers or the subjects. But I am not 
without some panic about them. This being the first publi- 
cation (of the Transactions), a preface became necessary, the 
writing of which was consigned to the youngest man in the 
society. That was a good leading step! Such a rant on 
the heroism, genius, learning, and arts of Ireland as would 
have given the coup de grace to our reputation. We hada 
warm battle—a division at last, in which Bishop Percy, Mr. 
Kirwan, and I were left to ourselves by a vast majority. 
However, they cooled a little, and, at the next meeting, 
Mr. Kirwan prevailed to fave two-thirds of the* preface 
expunged. . . . . There has arisen in Ireland, within 
a few years, such a spirit of extravagant, fulsome self-adula- 
tion, that it exceeds everything human vanity has heretofore 
made pretensions to. There cannot be a stronger bar to 
improvement, and every sincere rational friend to the public 
should discourage it. 

Our amiable friend, the president (Lord Charlemont), is 
more wild and boisterous on the subject of Ireland than you 
can conceive. Many a warm dispute we have. I told him, 


rejoicings mentioned by Ware:—In a MS. in the library of Trinity 
College is the following passage—‘In the Parliament of 1541, whercin 
Henry VIII. was declared King of Ireland, there were present the Earls 
of Ormond and Desmond, the Lord Barry, MacGilla Phadrig, chieftain 
of Ossory, the sons of O'Bryan, MacCarthy More, with many Irish 
lords. And on Corpus Christi day they rode about the streets with the 
procession in their Parliament robes, and the Nine Worthies was played, 
-~4 «he mavnr hore the mace before the deputy on horseback.” 
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not long ago, that my motto was “ Mil admirart,” and that 
I was determined to combat all their cloud-capped notions 
about their country, shake every idea that tends to set one 
race above another, ‘or promote national distinctions. His 
lordship said I should have enough to do, but we have agreed 
much better ever since. 


A morning visit from the fastidious genius of 
Strawberry Hill elicited some of his usual free and 
forcible remarks upon the public characters of a 
previous day. 

“ December 29th, 1787.—Mr. Horace Walpole, 
while he sat with me this morning, mentioned a sin- 
gular anecdote relative to the late Mr. West, whose 
rage for collecting varieties was such, that what he 
could not otherwise procure he stole. He was one 
of the executors to Lord Oxford (Harley), and is 
thought, on very good grounds, to have secreted a 
great many curious letters and papers belonging to 
that statesman. 

‘Tt is well known that all the proceedings against 
Lord Oxford by the House of Commons were very 
suddenly stopped. This was effected by Harley's 
writing a letter to the Duke of Marlborough, re- 
minding him that he (Harley) had in his hands 
authentic proofs of the Duke having been in ¢reaty 
with the Pretender in order to seat him on the 
throne. The letter was carried by Lord Duplin to 
the Duke, whom Duplin found walking on the Pan- 
tiles at Tunbridge Wells almost in a state of dotage. 
When he received it, he burst into tears, and very 
soon afterwards the prosecution was stopped.* This 


* See a further notice of this subject in the subsequent anecdotes. 
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letter, of which a rumour had got abroad, the 
Duchess of Portland made a long search for among 
her father’s papers, but it was not to be found. Soon 
after his death, Mr. West was brought into Parlia- 
ment for the borough of St. Albans by the Duchess 
of Marlborough, and it was generally supposed that 
his giving up the original letter, in Lord Oxford’s 
handwriting, to her grace was the price of his seat. 
And not being found among the Harley papers 
appears to justify such an opinion. 

“When Mr. West died, the Duchess of Portland, 
desirous to recover such other papers of her father 
as this gentleman had secreted, sent to the widow, 
offering any reasonable price for them, if that were 
an object: but she did not like to furnish proof of 
her husband’s criminal conduct, and refused. How- 
ever, some years afterwards they were sold by Mr. 
West’s daughter to Lord Shelburne (now Marquis of 
Lansdown) for a thousand pounds.” 

In pursuit of materials for Shakspeare, it will not 
be supposed his native town was overlooked. The 
date of the critic’s first trip thither does not appear, 
nor were visits thither at any time frequent. His 
inquiries were chiefly epistolary, addressed to the 
vicar, the Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Davenport, 
whose patience and politeness in reply appear to 
have been exemplary. Nineteen long letters were 
written to him on this fertile and favourite theme, 
from the commencement of the correspondence 
in April 1788, to the publication of the edition 
in 1790; twelve in 1793; and several others 
at intervals, making together, thirty-six. To the 
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vicar as to the critic, it must have been a labour of 
love. He replied to innumerable questions requiring 
laborious and tedious investigations in a spirit of 
zeal and good humour, which to the end won the 
gratitude and friendship of his correspondent.* 

The latter, at the end of a long letter, and in re- 
membrance of the scene where the mulberry-tree stood, 
warms to the theme, drops the cold pen of criticism, 
and seizes upon the lyre to propitiate the owner .— 

In giving an account of Mr. Hunt’s garden, I could not 
help breaking out into a poetical rhapsody, which may per- 
haps render him more propitious to my inquiries. I fear 
these lines are entitled to the reverse of Ovid’s description, 
Materiam superabat opus. However, such as they are, let 
them make some small amends for this very tedious letter. 


I wish them not to wander out before my “ books” which will 
not be ready for some months.f 


“Tn this retreat our Shakspeare's godlike mind 
With matchless skill surveyed all human kind. 
Here let each sweet that blest Arabia knows, 

‘ Flowers of all hues, and without thorn the rose. 
To latest times their balmy odours fling, 
And Nature here display eternal spring.” 


These lines, with an account of New Place, then 
the residence of Mr. Charles Hunt, appeared in print. 
But the destroyer of the Mulberry Tree, and indeed 
of Shakspeare’s house, is well-known io have been 
the Reverend Mr. Gastrell. It is difficult to account 
for such an act of human perversity; but the re- 
searches of Malone appear to make it an act of 
divided delinquency. To Mr. Davenport he writes 


* For the communication of these I am indebted to their owner, 
Mr. Hunt, of Stratford. 

{ This was written in April, 1788, and the edition did not appear till 
November, 1790. But what chance have literary resolutions against 
the innumerable obstructions which continually occur to mar them ? 
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in May 1788, what it would have been inconvenient 
to put forth in print. 

“A friend of mine read me yesterday part of a 
letter of a lady from Lichfield who is in great wrath 
at Mrs. Gastrell, whom she describes as little better 
than a fiend. Having had some disagreement with 
a lady to whom she had let a place, called I think 
Stow Hill in the neighbourhood of Lichfield, she 
has turned her out, and resolved that the poor, to 
whom this lady was very charitable, shall not derive 
any benefit from any inhabitant of that house; for 
that it never shall be let again, but remain empty. 
The rent was, it seems, one hundred guineas a year. 
The writer of this letter speaks of it as a known 
thing—that it was this lady and not her husband 
who cut down the celebrated Mulberry Tree. Per- 
haps she was only an accomplice. If this Lichfield 
story is not exaggerated, this lady and her husband 
seem to have been well-matched.” 

Correspondence with Mr. Davenport drew atten- 
tion from one of his humbler neighbours, Mr. John 
Jordan, a carpenter and wheelwright, commonly 
known there as the “ Poet.” What his productions 
were I have not seen.* But his tastes rose above his 
occupations. He amused himself with the study of 
ancient memorials, inscriptions, ballads, family anec- 
dotes, and such similar lore as may flash across the 
path, or enliven the hours of a rural genius. But 
more especially was he devoted to such points as were 


* Mr. Halliwell obligingly informs me that he published a poem, 
Welcombe Hills, in 4to, about 1770, anonymously. He is not aware of 
anything else of his in print. 
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available regarding his illustrious townsman. Ma- 
lone’s inquiries further stimulated his exertions ; and 
having wants to supply as well as information to 
communicate, he early in 1790 forwarded a packet 
of papers on that subject to the Critic in London. 

- One of the letters of Jordan—April 1790, in Mr. 
Rooper’s collection, with its truth vouched by the 
Vicar of Stratford—offers his services in any mode 
of research likely to be useful, but prefaces it by 
a history of his life. Like so many unlucky followers 
of the Muse, it had been but a series of evils. 
He had experienced neglect, disappointment, misfor- 
tune, poverty, sickness, starving and scarcely-clothed 
children; reduced from master-tradesman to journey- 
man at nine shillings a week by an “ ungrateful 
brother, who basely usurped the business during a 
long illness arising from quotidian ague.” He is 
refused by a rich sister-in-law even a shilling a week 
for the schooling of his children; “is overwhelmed 
by misfortune, misery, and wretchedness.” Even 
the Rev. Mark Noble, a near relative of his wife, 
and author of Memoirs of the Cromwell Family, had 
promised aid and some small place under govern- 
ment, but both expectations remained unfulfilled. 
“Alas!” he cries, “I am unnoticed by the world, 
oppressed with affliction, and wrecked with despair ; 
the anchor of hope has totally forsook me; I am 
dashed by the waves of a boundless sea of trouble, 
sorrow, and misery, which brings to my mind an 
expression of Shakspeare, that 


‘“‘ Misery trodden on by many, 
Being low is not relieved by any.” 
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~ This thelancholy detail had due effect upon the 
heart and purse of the Critic. 

The latter appeared rather surprised at the variety 
of small facts noted by his correspondent; and in 
return, always alive to the chance of imposition upon 
an inquisitive antiquary, questions him minutely on 
the origin of each. More than fifty queries as to 
date, name, and source whence obtained, occupy three 
or four of the first letters. Several hundreds suc- 
ceeded during the first year. ‘Good Mr. Jordan,” 
as he was styled, had ample employment in fulfilling 
the requests of his precise and inquisitive friend, 
which did not cease till the edition of Shakspeare 
had appeared. In return, the hints of pecuniary dis- 
tress and a “family,” already quoted, were not for- 
gotten. Malone gave him good Christian advice, 
and added a more substantial soother of uneasiness 
in a note for forty pounds raised among his friends in 
London. Nor did his Kindness cease there. Occa- 
sional correspondence continued ; and a small post 
in the Excise was procured him, but being over age 
he proved to be ineligible for the place.* 


* Our critic, and other prosaic peopic, bad been zealously at work in 
attempting to discover earthly facts of the Poet’s life. But inquirers of 
another order aimed to ascertain how the heavens were affected at the 
moment of his birth. Such a genius could scarcely arise, thought astro- 
logical pundits, without the stars having some hand in it, as the reader 
may be amused to hear :— 

“ By the amazing intellectual faculties,” says Mr. John Bolton to the 
Shakspeare Club at Stratford in 1829, “ and surprising, as well as unex- 
ampled depth of genius of the immortal Bard, as well as his poetic powers, 
retentive memory and other mental gifts, which have, like the refulgent Sun, 
shone far end near, and victorious]y surmounted the mightiest efforts of all 
other dramatic writers. These most astonishing powers are well denoted 
by the Moon, Mercury, and Mars being in cardinal signs; by the oppo- 
sition of the Moon and Mercury ; the trine of the Moon and Venus; the 
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Of some of his favourite associates at this time, 
and of the promised Shakspeare, we have glimpses 
in the letters of his friends. Boswell writes to Bishop 
Percy, February 1788 :—“ I dined at Mr. Malone's 
on Wednesday, with Mr. W. G. Hamilton, Mr. 
Flood, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Courtenay, &e. . .. . 
Malone flatters himself that his Shakspeare will be 
published in June. I should rather think we shall 
not have it till winter. Come when it may, it will 
be a very admirable book.” 

An amusing letter from Jolin Kemble, then in 
Dublin, incites the Critic to play off a trick not 
wholly new upon his friend Jephson, then said to 
be on his way to London with a poetical production 
in hand. This was to commit to memory the passage 
sent in the letter, repeat it when Jephson presented 
the poem, and then gravely accuse him of having 
stolen it from a previous writer! Theatricals appear 
at that moment not to have been in the ascendant in 
the Irish metropolis. 


Dublin, No. 7, Essex Bridge, July 19th, 1788. 
Dear S1r,—I am mad till I give you an occasion of sur- 
prising Jephson, when he sends you his poem, which will be, 
no doubt, very soon after he has shown you himself. Here 
is the character which he gives of Virgil, and which you may 
pretend to have seen before :— 


position of Venus and Luna in scientific signs; but more especially the 
approaching great conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter, the two superiors 
in the regal sign Leo in trine also to Mercury. The square of Mercury 
and Mars was undoubtedly the cause of his early misfortunes, his being 
obliged to leave his native home, and subsequently was the cause of his 
pecuniary troubles; and yet, but for this restlessness, I expect the dramatic 
world would have probably been without the matchless writings of this 
illustrious Poet.” 


L 
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‘“‘ Hush’d be each ruder breath and clam’rous tongue, 

Apollo listens to the Mantuan’s song.. 

Yon chief who feels bright Inspiration’s flame, 
With mighty Homer’s palm divide his claim ; 
Fav’'rite with me of all the tuneful choir, 

A boy, I felt him, and a man, admire. 

When grief or pain my anxious mind engage, 
Secure of ease, I search great Maro’s page ; 

For deep and rankling- sure must be the pain 
_That finds no balm in his mellifluous strain : 

As Jesse’s son Saul’s phrenzy could compose, 

The madness sinking as the musick rose ; 

The oil, diffused by philosophic skill, 

At once the agitated waves can still ; 

This gentle magick o’er my senses glides, 

The charm prevails and all my rage subsides. 
From Tityrus, stretch’d the beechen shade beneath, 
To Turnus, shrinking from the uplifted death— 
Some careful Muse presides o’er every line, 

And all is sense and harmony divine.” 


I have committed no robbery, I assure you, for the Poet 
gave me free leave to take as much of his work as I could 
carry off with me. Never was town so empty as Dublin is 
now, since Mark Anthony was left alone in the market-place 
with the air which was uncivilly tempted also to forsake him. 

The Count of Narbonne, however, brought all the country 
round into the play-house, and will be acted to another 
crowded theatre, I dare say, again on Saturday. The raga- 
muffishness of the players, and the filthy meanness of every- 
thing behind the scenes (I don’t know how I can say scenes, 
when there are none) of the New Theatre Royal surprises 
even me, who lived two years at Smock Alley, in what I 
thought very reasonably good idleness, drunkenness, and 
dirt. 

The city itself is, in every particular which my obser- 
vation can reach, incredibly improved. The lights are as 
regularly sustained by night as they are in London. They 
affect to be oppressed in various shapes by the institution of 
the police, but I know they keep the streets ten thousand 
times more orderly and quiet than the old watchmen ever 
did. They do permit some frail beauties to walk their charms 
along the wood pavement of Dame Street, but then they are 
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very still in their solicitations, leves sub nocte susurri are the 
loudest violences they offer to the solemnity of silence and 
dignity of municipal institutions. 

Peg Plunket is;dying. Do you know that H has a 
pension on this establishment? Poor Mr. O’Neill is very ill. 
Mr. Greville hardly hoped for. Mr. Sheridan* has one foot 
in his grave. By Mrs. Lefanu’s account, he is no more than 
sixty-six. He sailed yesterday with Miss Sheridan and Mrs. 
Crewe for England, to consult in London upon his case 
(dropsy and jaundice they say) with Dr. Turton. Between 
you and me, Mrs. Lefanu told me she firmly believed that, 
finding himself too old and weak to undertake the direction 
of the county schools, which do not exist anywhere but in 
his own brain, this disappointment of his whole life’s hopes 
had contributed more than disease to destroy his nerves and 
debilitate his faculties. 

Have you seen Mr. Hitchcock’s History of the Irish Stage ? 
It is the first volume of a work commencing at the earliest 
and proceeding to the latest date of theatres in this kingdom. 
It is full of wretched blunders in facts, and stuffed with whole 
pages of follies in opinions. 

I fancy Jephson is the only one of my acquaintance you 
have in London now. Pray give him my best compliments, 
and believe me, dear sir, most sincerely yonr servant and 


‘riend, J. P. Kemste. 





Two letters from Lord Charlemont form his con- 
tributions for the year; one mentions the transmission 
of a translation from the Italian. His name is not 
to be affixed, and it is to be “corrected without 
mercy.” His idea of rendering one language into 
another is perfectly just, were it always practicable. 

“¢ Not content with giving the sense of an author, 
I would always wish, if possible, to communicate his 
manner. This is, in my opinion, best done by, as far 


* Mr. Thomas Sheridan, father of Richard. Brinsley. 
L 2 
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as the difference of idiom wil’ permit, copying his 
phrase; a mode of translating hostile to elegance but 
friendly to fidelity. I would at all times rather 
choose to be faithful than elegant. Above all things, 
the characteristics of the original should be preserved, 
which in the case before us has a certain simplicity 
or naiveté, and this I have endeavoured to copy, 
though in so doing I may very probably have ren- 
dered my language so faulty as to require much 
correction.” 

The second adverts to the paucity of corrections 
in the piece so transmitted, which he attributes to 
Malone’s delicacy. He asks, as usual, for further 
supplies of books :—Dante, in large paper; some of 
the Delphine Classics ; Gatt’s Travels ; Ford's Plays, 
“to which I am very partial;” and some others. 
He glances also at the trial of the then great Indian 
delinquent— As a man, and for the sake of human 
nature, [am happy that Hastings has been so ably 
attacked. As a friend, I am delighted at Burke's 
success. When next you see him, tell him so from’ 
me. It is, I think, impossible that even partiality 
can screen the tyrant of the East from punishment; 
and the disgrace will be greater in proportion to that 
partiality.” 

All writers who have spoken of Dr. Warburton’s 
career have usually dwelt upon his good fortune in 
meeting with Pope. But by the following account, 
the latter would appear to have been the greater 
gainer of the two by the intimacy. The Poet made 
the Divine a Bishop, and the Divine made the Poet 
a Christian. 
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© January 18th, 1789.—Dr. Joseph Warton, talk- 
ing last night at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s of Pope’s 
issay on Man, said that much of his system was 
borrowed from King’s book on the Origin of Evil. 
This was first published in Dublin, in Latin, in 1704, 
and translated into English by Bishop Law, in 1731, 
not very long before the Hssay on Man was written. 
Dr. Warton mentioned that Lord Lyttleton told him 
that he lived much with Pope at that time, and that 
Pope was then undoubtedly a Free-thinker; though 
he afterwards cither changed his opinion, or thought 
it prudent to adopt Warburton’s explanation and 
comment, who saw his meaning as he chose to 
express it, ‘ better than he did himself’ Dr. Warton 
forbore to state this in his Hssay on Pope.” 

The subject of the following conversation has been 
so much the theme of animadversion in talk, in 
writing, in verse, and in prose, that notwithstanding 
her talents, there is too much reason to believe she 
opened the way for a large share of that scandal 
which fastened upon her fame in life and has clung 
to her in the grave. Unlucky, indeed, must that 
person be against whom Pope and Walpole united in 
the bitterest censure! Some further particulars will 
be found in the note subjoined to this statement, 
made to the hero of our story. 

“ March 8, 1789.—Mr. Horace Walpole remem- 
‘bers Lady M. W. Montague perfectly well, having 
passed a year with her at Florence. He told me 
this morning that she was not handsome, had a 
wild, staring eye, was much marked with the small- 
pox, which she endeavoured to conceal, by filling 
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up the depressions with whitc paint. She was a 
great mischief-maker, and had not the smallest 
regard for truth. Her first gallant after her 
marriage was Lord Stair, our ambassador at 
Paris. 

‘‘Worsdale, the painter, told Mr. Walpole that 
the first cause of quarrel between her and Pope was 
her borrowing a pair of sheets from the poet, which, 
after keeping them a fortnight, were returned to him 
unwashed. She had a house at Twickenham, near 
Pope’s. 

“ The line of that poet— 

‘Who starves a sister or forswears a debt P’ 

alludes to two of her most disreputable actions. 
Her sister was Lady Mar, who resided some time 
at Paris. After her coming to England she went 
mad, and Lady M. W. Montague had the custody 
of her person. She put her under the care of one 
who was used to that employment, but allowed so 
scantily for her maintenance (though the Court of 
Chancery had furnished her with means for the 
support of the lunatic), and paid so little attention 
to her, that her keeper, to save trouble, used to 
put the three meals intended for her into one, and 
then lock her up, that she might be free herself 
for the rest of the day. When Lady Mar’s daugh- 
ter, Lady Mary Erskine, came of age, she applied 
to the Court of Chancery, got her mother out of 
Lady M. W. Montague’s custody, took her into her 
own house, and carefully attended to her till her 
death. 

“The latter part of the line—‘ who forswears a 
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debt’—alludes to another unprincipled transaction. 
Soon after Lady Mary W. Montague’s return from 
Constantinople, she fell in love with a French 
gentleman who was very fond of her, and to whom 
she gave her person while she remained in Paris. 
He followed her into England with about two thou- 
sand pounds in his pocket, which soon after his 
arrival, she persuaded him to put into her hands 
to dispose of in the English funds to the best 
advantage, lest from ignorance of our customs he 
might be imposed upon. Soon afterwards she 
assured him her husband had discovered their in- 
trigue, and that he could not stay longer in England 
without danger to his life. The poor Frenchman 
in vain begged to have his money; but she said 
that withdrawing it from the funds would take up 
too much time; and that he must fly instantly. He 
fled accordingly, and solicited in vain afterwards to 
have the money remitted. Lady M. W. Montague 
had the impudence to disown the whole transaction ; 
and even to write to her sister, Lady Mar, to incite 
her husband, or Lord Stair (Lady Mary’s old lover) 
to punish the Frenchman for defamation. 

‘“‘On her death-bed she gave seventeen large 
volumes in MS. of her letters, memoirs, and poems, 
to the clergyman who attended her, with an injunc- 
tion to publish them; but Lady Bute, her daughter, 
being very desirous to prevent this, prevailed on her 
husband, who was then Prime Minister, to give the 
clergyman a good Crown living. For this bribe he 
broke his trust, and surrendered the letters, which 
will probably never see the light. 
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‘Of twelve of her letters, however, addressed to 
Lady Mar at Paris, there are copies in the hands of 
Colonel Erskine, Lady Mar’s grandson, which will 
probably some time or other get into print. He has 
also a copy of a very curious letter of Lady M. W. 
Montague’s, giving an account of a private society 
that used to meet about the year 1730 at Lord 
Hillsborough’s in Hanover Square, where each gen- 
tleman came masked, and brought with him one 
lady—either his mistress, or any other man’s wife, 
or perhaps a woman of the town—who was also 
masked. They were on oath not to divulge names, 
and continued masked the whole time. There were 
tables set out for supper, artificial arbours, couches, 
&c., to which parties retired when they pleased and 
called for what refreshment they chose. This letter 
is not one of the twelve above-mentioned. This insti- 
tution probably lasted, but a short time. The late 
Captain O’Brien told me that his father, Sir Edward, 
was one of the members. 

“ Aviennus and his wife, in Pope's verses, were 
Wortley Montague and Lady Mary. Wordly was 
also Mr. Wortley. 

“Lady W. Montague had two children by the 
Frenchman alluded to, and this amour was the 
cause of being separated from her husband. 

‘¢( From the information of Colonel Erskine. )” * 


* Whether these statements, even from a relative, be true, will now 
be difficult to decide. Walpole, however familiar with her history, was 
certainly very hostile to her in feeling; yet he could scarcely descend 
to invent and string together such a tissue of offences, however he may 
have given a ready ear to rumour or exaggeration. Much in her history 
is no doubt difficult to explain. She often lived in equivocal society, and 
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Occasional excursions to the country varied the 
enjoyments of town and of the club. One of these 


her reputation must pay the penalty; for her friends, by destroying her 
papers, have left complete vindication impossible. 

For the story of the children, mentioned on the authority of the colonel, 
no sufficient foundation appears. No record marks separation from her 
husband, so as to admit the birth of two children from the time of their 
return from Constantinople till her departure from England on a twenty 
years’ exile. She was then forty-nine years old. ‘Time, therefore, would 
seem to acquit her at Icast of child-bearing. 

It is certain from admissions in her own letters that a Frenchman, 
who professed the strongest attachment, and who we must suppose was 
a previous acquaintance, wrote from Trance, requesting permission to 
join her in England. This after some time was conceded. He was not, 
however, to come empty-handcd. With his money, or a joint sum, pur- 
chases were made in the funds; but disagreement arising, she wished 
him to quit England leaving his investment behind. He would not go. 
She sought the return of her letters from him, which were refused ; he 
even made communications to her husband, which she had ingenuity 
enough to intercept; and then, it is said, threatened him with personal 
violence, if not assassination. In return he threatened the publication of 
her letters. ‘This produced agonies of terror, as evinced in communica- 
tions to her sister, such as are not known in any of her writings. Expo- 
sure, rio doubt, would have been ruin, but her good genius prevailed in 
staying its execution. 

Lady Mary, it appears, kept a journal from her earliest years to their 
close. Her sister, afterward Countess of Mar, destroyed it on her elope- 
ment with her husband, Mr. Wortley. After marriage, the practice was 
resumed and continued. At her death—whether procured, as stated, 
from the clergyman in attendance does not appear—it fell into the hands 
of Lady Bute, who ever after kept it under lock and key. Occasionally 
she would read passages to her family and friends, but would not trust 
any portion of it out of her own hands, except a few of the early copy- 
books, which she allowed one of the family, Lady Louisa Stuart, to read 
alone, on condition that nothing should be transcribed. Shortly before 
her death, Lady Bute burned the entire journal, to the great grief of the 
junior portion of the family. 

What disclosures or explanations were made in those papers, none can 
now tell. Unquestionably they must have been curious in a high degree 
in literature, morals, wit, anecdote, and sketches of personal character, 
from one who saw so much and described so frecly in her journey 
through life. 

Lord Wharncliffe, in his edition of her works, puts the best con- 
struction on unexplained points. This is natural and charitable. We 
readily go with him where we can, though not at the expense of truth. 
We would all desire to sce genius as pure in conduct as noble in attri- 
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was‘ to his distinguished countryman in Buckingham- 
shire, of which we have a few detaii:. 


“ July 28, 1789.—Went to Gregoriess, near Bea- 
consfield, the seat of Mr. Burke, with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr. Courtenay, and 
passed three days there very agreeably. 

“Ag I walked out before breakfast with Mr. B., 
I proposed to him to revise and enlarge his admirable 
book on the Sublime and Beautiful, which the 
experience, reading, and observation of thirty years 
could not but enable him to improve considerably. 
But he said the train of his thoughts had gone 
another way, and the whole bent of his mind turned 
from such subjects; that he was much fitter for such 
speculations at the time he published that book (about 
1758*) than now. Besides, he added, the subject was 
then new, but several writers have since gone over the 
same ground, Lord Kames and others. The subject 
he said had been long rolling in his thoughts before 
he wrote his book, he having been used from the time 
he was in college to speculate on the topics which 
form the subjects of it. He was six or seven years 
employed on it, and produced it when he was about 
28 or 29 years old—a prodigious work for such a 
period of life. 

“On Thursday, 30th, we went in the morning to 
butes—willing to exalt our common nature, untainted by those vices that 
drag them down to the level of the unprincipled and vulgar. Should the 
reader wish further details, he may turn to the Quarterly Review, 
No. 115, in the notice of Lord Wharncliffe’s volumes—written no doubt 
by the late Right Hon. J. W. Croker. 


* It should be 1757. The anecdote had been communicated to me 
in substance many years ago. 
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Amersham, to see Mr. Drake’s very noble seat. He 
has some of the tallest trees in England ; two particu- 
larly fine, a beech and an ash, that are as straight as 
the mast of a ship, and the former several years ago 
was 112 feet high to the top of the branches. It is 
now much higher of course. 

“Mr. Drake has a few good pictures, particularly 
four very fine by Vernet, as Sir Joshua Reynolds 
said. ‘They were done in the early part of his life, 
as he observed, with great care, and in his opinion 
were worth 500/. apiece. Vernet is still alive and 
very old. All his later works, in consequence of the 
great business he has had and his great age, were 
done very carelessly; yet for these latter he has 
received a great price; for the former a very mode- 
rate one. 

‘There was a portrait here of Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, said in the Catalogue to be done by Jame- 
son, the Scotch Vandyke; but this must be a 
mistake, for Jameson was born in 1586, and Hatton 
died in 1591. Possibly however it might be a copy 
by Jameson. 

“There was also a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
said to be done by Hilliard, which by no means 
qualified the high praises given him by his contempo- 
raries. Like most of the other portraits of the queen, 
this has not the least shade to the face, and her hair 
is quite red. 

‘We dined this day at Hall-barn, as it is now 
called, though Dr. Johnson, in his life of Waller, 
calls it Hill-barn, and I took another look. at Waller’s 
portraits. I did not before observe, that on that by 
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Cornelius Jansen is written ‘ Ann. wtat. 23 vite vir 
primo. Sir J. Reynolds said it was done with great 
care, and probably was an exact resemblance; but 
that it had the fault which all Jansen’s pictures 
have—the flesh has too much the appearance of 
ivory. He thought the portrait of Waller, in his old 
age, was done by Kneller in his first and best man- 
ner. When Kneller came first from Italy (he said) 
he painted much more carefully than afterwards, and 
was less of a mannerist. In his latter works he gave 
every woman pouting cherry lips, as Lely gave all his 
ladies a sleepy eye. | 

“Sir J. Reynolds found out another portrait of 
Waller here, which he supposed to be done by 
Lely in his first manner, when he imitated Vandyke 
so closely that some of his pictures have been mis- 
taken for those of that master. Afterwards, he too 
became a mannerist. Lely was born in 1617, and 
came into England in*1641. He at first painted 
landskips (sic) as well as portraits, and he gave some 
designs for ornamental engravings prefixed to books. 
One of his designs of this kind may be found in 
Lovelace’s Poems. He died in 1680, at sixty-three. 
Kneller was born about the year 1648, went to Italy 
in 1672, remained there for some time, and came to 
England in 1674. He died October 27, 1723, 
aged 75.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
1789—1791. 


Revision of Boswell’s Johnson—Baretti—Visit to Waller's former man- 
sion—John Kemble—Publication of Shakspeare—Burke—Reynolds 
—Mrs. Piozzi—Rclique of Elizabethan Poetry—Visit to Burke— 
Abbé Raynal—Burke, in allusion to Hastings’ trial. 


Amip much good society, to which there are several 
contemporary allusions, added to a long visit to his 
brother and sisters in Hertfordshire, he was pushing 
on Shakspeare. Ue had destined the work for an 
earlier birth; but time will leave the most diligent 
labourer behind. 

Even friendship conspired to increase the delay. 
Boswell was equally busy upon the life of Johnson; 
and having the strongest faith im the judgment of 
Malone, claimed his assistance not only in contribu- 
tions to notes and text, but in revision of the whole 
work. This rather serious tax upon attention was 
met in his usual spirit of active good-will. His notes 
to that work form ample evidence of the interest in 
it which he felt; and there were introduced number- 
less suggestions which do not publicly appear. But 
the private acknowledgments of the biographer dis- 
play pretty strongly the extent of his obligations. 

On the 10th of January 1789, he writes to his 
chosen friend the Rev. Mr. Temple: * 


* See the letters recently published. 
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. Whenever I have completed the rough draft, by which 
I mean the work without nice correction, Malone and I are 
to prepare one-half perfectly, and then it goes to press, where 
I hope to have it early in February so as to be out by the 
end of May.* I do not believe that Malone’s Shakspeare 
will be much before me. His brother, Lord Sunderlin, with 
his lady and two sisters, came home from a long tour on the 
Continent in summer last, and took a country-house about 
twenty miles from town for six months. Malone lived with 
them; so his labour was much intermitted. 
July 3, 1789. 

I may perhaps come to you in autumn if Malone goes to 

Ireland, so that the revising of Johnson’s Life cannot proceed 


till winter. 
October 13-14, 1789. 


Malone, who obligingly revises my Life of Johnson, is to 
go to Ireland when his Shakspeare is published, which will 
be about Christmas. I am therefore to get as much of his 
time as may be while he remains, as he may not return from 
Ireland till the summer. Yesterday afternoon, Malone and 
I revised and made ready for the press thirty pages of 
Johnson's Life. He is much pleased with it; but I feel a sad 
indifference, and he says I have not the use of my faculties. 


How often is it that gloomy anticipations of failure 
come over authors during the progress of the most 
successful works! Often, on the other hand, what 
lively expectations of success where utter disappoint- 


ment awaits the writer ! 
November 28, 1789. 

My apology for not coming to you as I fully intended and 
wished, is really a sufficient one ; for the revision of my Life 
of Johnson, by so acute and knowing a critic as Mr. Malone, 
is of most essential consequence, especially as he is John- 
sonianissimus ; and as he is to hasten to Ireland as soon as his 
Shakspeare is fairly published, I must avail myself of him 
now. His hospitality and my other invitations, and particu- 


* It did not appear for two years afterwards. 
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larly my attendance at Lord Lonsdale, have lost us many 
evenings. . . . . The week before last I indulged myself 
by giving one dinner. I had Wilkes, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Flood, the Irish orator, Malone, Courtenay, Governor Penn, 
grandson of old William, who brought over the petition from 
Congress which was so obstinately and unwisely rejected ; 
and my brother David. We had avery good day. Would 
I were able to give many such dinners! Malone gives them 
without number. Last Sunday I dined with him, with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Wind- 
ham, Mr. Courtenay, and some of Johnson’s friends, to settle 
as to effectual measures for having a monument erected to 
him in Westminster Abbey. 


A few other acknowledgments appear early in the 
following year. 
February 8, 1790. 
It is better that I am still here; for Iam within a short 
walk of Mr. Malone, who revises my Life of Johnson. .... . 
13th.—I drink with Lord Lonsdale one day, the next I am 
quict in Malone’s elegant study, revising my Life of Johnson, 
of which I have high expectations, both as to fame and 
profit. 
July 21, 1790. 
Though my mind felt very sick, I soon felt relief in London. 
I dined that day quietly with Malone. On Sunday I was at 
St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, and dined again with 
Malone. 


An evening’s walk home after dinner with an intel- 
ligent companion furnished the subject of this work 
with the following anecdotes of Dr. Johnson :— 


‘¢ Baretti, with whom I dined at Mr. Courtenay’s 
(Sunday, April 5, 1789,) mentioned two extraordi- 
nary instances of Dr. Johnson's wonderful memory. 
Baretti had once proposed to teach him Italian. 
They went over a few stanzas of Ariosto’s Orlando 
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Inamorato, and Johnson then grew weary. Some 
years afterwards, Baretti reminded him of his promise 
to study Italian, and said he would give him another 
lesson; but added, I suppose you have forgot what 
we read before. ‘ Who forgets, sir?’ said Johnson, 
and immediately repeated three or four stanzas.of the 
poem. Baretti was astonished, and took an oppor- 
tunity before he went away of privately taking down 
the book to see if it had been recently opened; but 
the leaves were entirely covered with dust. 

“The other instance was as remarkable. Dr. 
James had picked up on a stall a book of Greek 
hymns. The author’s name I forget. He brought it 
to Johnson as a curiosity, who ran his eyes over the 
pages and returned it. A year or two afterwards, he 
dined at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, where also Dr. Mus- 
grave, the editor of Huripides, happened to be. Mus- 
grave made a great parade of his Greek learning, and 
among other less known writers, mentioned the hymns 
of , which he thoufht none of the company were 
acquainted with, and extolled them highly. Johnson 
said the first of them was indeed very fine, and imme- 
diately repeated it. It consisted of ten or twelve lines. 

‘* When Johnson had finished his Rasselas, Baretti 
happened to call on him. He said he had just finished 
a romance—that he had no money, and pressingly 
required some to take to his mother who was ill at 
Lichfield. He therefore requested Baretti to go to 
Dodsley the bookseller, and say he wished to see him. 
When he came, Johnson asked what he would give 
for his romance. The only question was what number 
of sheets it would make. On examining it, he said 
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he would give him 100/. Johnson was perfectly con- 
tented, but insisted on part of the money being paid 
immediately, and accordingly received 70/. Any 
other person with the degree of reputation he then 
possessed would have got 400/. for that work, but he 
never understood the art of making the most of his 
productions. 

‘¢ Baretti made a translation of Rasselas into 
French, which is I believe in print. He never, how- 
ever, could satisfy himself with the translation of the 
first sentence, which is uncommonly lofty. Mention- 
ing this to Johnson, the latter said after thinking two 
or three minutes, ‘ Well, take up the pen, and if you 
can understand my pronunciation, I will see what I 
can do. He then dictated the sentence to the trans- 
lator, which proved admirable, and was immediately 
adopted. 

‘“‘ Baretti used sometimes to walk with him through 
the streets at night, and occasionally entered into 
conversation with the unfortunate women who fre- 
quent them, for the sake of hearing their stories. 
It was from a history of one of these, which a girl 
told under a tree in the King’s Bench Walk in the 
Temple to Baretti and Johnson, that he formed the 
story of Misella in the Ltambler.” 

The introduction by Burke to the occupier of Hill- 
barn, procured an invitation for Malone to revisit it, 
and run over again more at leisure those objects, 
chiefly portraits and books, which had been the pro- 
perty of the poet. 

“ Saturday, July 3rd, 1789.—I went to Hill-barn 
near Beaconsfield, the seat of Waller the poet, and 

M 
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‘spent two days with Mr. Blair, its temporary pos- 
sessor. The house was built Lb; Waller himself, but 
there have been considerable additions. Mr. Waller, 
the present owner, is a young man, the sixth I believe 
from the poet; and being straitened in circumstances, 
the estate being now not more than about 1,500/. per 
annum and much encumbered, has let this house 
and domain for three years to enable him to pay 
debts of his father’s to some amount, which, however, 
he is not under any /ega/ obligation to pay, but means 
to discharge from a sense of honour. 

‘“‘There are here two original pictures of the poet, 
one when he was twenty-three, painted I think by 
Cornelius Jansen. That in Lord Chesterfield’s col- 
lection appears to have been a copy from this. I 
have never seen it, but the print made of it by Bell 
(engraved by Cooke) has no resemblance to the pic- 
ture at Hill-barn, though the dress shows that it was 
done from some copy, of that picture. The other 
was painted in his old age; and “I should have 
supposed it the portrait from which Vertue engraved 
his half sheet print, and also that for the quarto 
edition of -Waller’s works, but that Vertue’s band is 
plain, and that in the picture just mentioned is laced. 
In all other respects the print and picture correspond, 
except that I think the character of the face is not so 
nicely preserved in Vertue's print as it might be. 

‘“‘] may say the same of the print which has 
been just now engraved by Sharpe from a portrait 
of Henry, Lord Southampton, for my edition of 
Shakspeare: im which though it is tolerably faithful, 
the character of the face is not so nicely preserved 
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as I could have wished. If Sacharissa was not 
handsomer than the portrait which is shown for 
her at Hill-barn, she was not worth half the verses 
bestowed upon her. 

‘There is a very good library here, partly con- 
sisting of the poet’s collection, which has been 
greatly increased by his successors. I found his 
name written in many of the books. As he is said 
to have formed his versification on Fairfax’s Tasso, I 
was curious to examine it. But it contained not a 
single remark in the margin, nor even his name. It 
was the second edition of 1624, it was remarkably 
clean, and had no appearance of being much read. 

“Tn the first leaf of the Duchess of Newcastle’s 
Philosophical and Physical Opinions, folio 1663, he 
has written these lines which describe her book 
very truly :— 


‘* “New castles in the air this lady builds, 
While nonsense with philosophy she guilds.’ 


“In his Chaucer, folio, 1560 :— 


**¢jam monte potitus 
Ridet anhelantem dura ad vestigia turbam.’* 


“ Sidney’s Arcadia one should suppose would have 
been read by him at an early period of life; but he 
does not appear to have read it till he was near 
seventy; for in the title-page of his copy, which is 
in folio, printed by Ponsonby in 1613, he has written 
‘Ed. Waller, 10s. 1674.’ In the title-page of his 
copy of Sir William Davenant’s works, I found 
‘Edw. Waller, 01/. 00s., 1673, which I mention 
only as it ascertains the price of the book. 


* The lines were written by Camden, and are found in the old edition 
of Chaucer, printed in 1598. 
M 2 
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“ The first folio edition of Shakspeare was probably 
sold for the same price. This was not in the library, 
nor any ancient edition but that of 1685, which was 
bound in three volumes. His name was not in it. 
Waller died in 1687. Is it possible that he did not 
possess a copy of Shakspeare’s Plays till two years 
before his death? His Ovid by Sandys contained 
nothing; but in Sandys’ version of the Psalms he has 
written Hx dono Authoris. 

“] was surprised to find that a very thick volume 
of quarto tracts, which contained a great number of 
detached speeches made in Parliament in 1642 and 
1643 and printed on single sheets, did not contain 
Waller’s own speech i in his defence when his plot was 
discovered.” 


An application made to Kemble for some theatrical 
information, and the acknowledgment of the actor 
for some literary attentions from the critic, produced 
a characteristic letter from the former while absent 
from London on one of his summer campaigns :— 


Liverpool, July 7th, 1789. 

My pear Srr,—Your letter found me confined to bed by 
a pleurisy, and utterly incapable of moving. This is the 
eleventh day of my illness; but, thank God, I am on the 
mending hand, and hope to be on horseback to-morrow. 

I wrote to Mr. Westley, the treasurer of Drury Lane 
Theatre, by this post, and shall mention your desire very par-. 
ticularly. I have inclosed a line to him here; he lives in 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square just behind me; I don’t 
know the number of it, but his name is on the door; and nine 
in the morning or four in the afternoon is the likeliest time to 
find him within. 

I am very much obliged to you for having thought 
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of the manuscripts for me; and am ‘sorry to think I should 
leave town without a valedictory gripe of your hand; but 
Mr. Sheridan had me in waiting from one at noon till almost 
one the next morning, and as I was obliged to be in my 
chaise by four, prevented my making my last compliments 
to all my other friends. We did a good deal of business at 
last, however, and I passed a very agreeable day. We should 
have had a very triumphant season but for my unfortunate 
illness which has prevented our acting our most attractive 
plays—Macbeth, Othello, Hamlet, &. WHuzza! Shakspeare 
for ever ! 


Pray give my compliments to Jephson; and believe me 
your obliged and faithful servant, 


J. P. Kemste, 

Lord Charlemont, as usual, pursues his friend for 
acquisitions in poetry, the drama, and criticism, with 
that zeal which is so pleasant to witness in one 
who, though but an amateur, gives his hours to the 
pursuit. 

He writes for a title-page for Turberville’s poems * 
in Malone’s hand-writing from the want of one in 
print; for one of Shirley’s plays, in which his set 
is deficient; for a volume of Green’s works; and a 
second copy of the plays attributed to Shakspeare. 
‘“T wish to have them, as I do everything that bore 
that sacred name. . . . My MS. plays are all of 
them written in different hands, and from many 
interlineations and corrections, are likely to be the 
original copies. I believe Lady Mob has been mis- 
taken for Lady Moth. The mistake however is not 

* A note of Malone in Warton’s History of Poctry, vol. iii. p. 383, 
alludes to some comic tales of this writer, from whom, it is supposed, 
Shakspeare took the fable of Much Ado about Nothing. He is also sup- 


posed to be (instead of Fairfax) the first translator of Tasso: p. 392, 
y. iti. of the same work. Ed. 1824. | 
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“mine, but that of some former proprietor, who has 
given in the first page an imperfect list of the plays.” 

In 1790 little appears of his correspondence, and 
nothing in the Anecdote Journal. Shakspeare occu- 
pied close attention; and eight years’ gestation had 
brought it to the verge of birth. ‘“ When I first 
undertook to give an edition of his works,” he says 
in a pamphlet written soon afterwards, “it did not 
appear to me so arduous a work as I found it.” Very 
few but the experienced, calculate the time or the 
labour necessary to a book, of which research and 
conflicting opinions form the distinguishing features. 
It had been long expected by the host of Shakspearians 
who flutter in the press either as admirers of the 
poet, or rivals of every new editor. His friends 
occasionally gave hints of their expectations ; and we 
may readily believe that he was willing enough to 
take rest for a time from a labour, the ramifications of 
which on relative poitfis had extended far beyond his 
original conceptions. 

Toward the end of the year (November) appeared 
The plays and Poems of William Shakspeare in Ten 
Volumes. In fact there were eleven; the first being 
divided into two parts for the introduction of pre- 
liminary matter necessary to the comprehensive view 
taken of all the bearings of the subject. 

The preface occupied above seventy pages; fol- 
lowed by that of Dr. Johnson; Steevens’ Advertise- 
ment; ancient translations from classic authors, 
chiefly by Steevens; Pope’s preface ; dedication and 
preface of Heminge and Condell; Rowe’s life of 
Shakspeare augmented by the Editor; anecdotes of 
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Shakspeare from Oldys’ MS.; Shakspeare’s will; 
mortgage made by him in 1612-13; commendatory 
verses on Shakspeare by writers of more or less 
eminence; ancient editions of his plays and poems; 
detached criticisms upon him; entries upon the books 
of the Stationers’ Company, chiefly by Steevens ; 
essay by the editor on the chronology of the plays, 
with additions; a paper on Shakspeare, Ford, and 
Ben Jonson. In the second part of the first volume 
is a historical account of the English stage, occu- 
pying above three hundred pages, to which Burke 
and critics of every class have rendered high praise. 
It exhibits the most active and persevering research. 

Little need be said here of a work so long 
before the public. Beyond doubt it formed the best 
and fullest edition which had appeared; and as the 
desire for improvement did not cease with publica- 
tion, the additions made and the reproduction of the 
work in twenty-one volumes by the younger Boswell 
in 1822, ensured it a place on the book-shelves of all 
reading men. 

The amount of research was at once apparent. 
Most known sources of information had been dili- 
gently explored. We cannot open a page without 
being impressed by the sifting and winnowing of 
authorities,~the variety, extent, minuteness of his 
reading,—which left little doubt on the mind of the 
reader, that if accuracy were attainable, he had ex- 
erted every means within reach to attain it. Not but 
that an ample field of doubt still remained, and will 
remain, open upon various points, in which a dramatic 
antiquary might disport himself at pleasure. Any 
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argument may be maintained when nearly all the 
lighthouses and landmarks of facts have been swept 
away by time. 

Released from the duties of the press, he aounht 
relaxation in a long-promised visit to Ireland. Rela- 
tives and old acquaintance equally vied in dispensing 
the national hospitality to one who, viewed by some 
as an idle wanderer, had returned the possessor of no 
inconsiderable fame. 

From England likewise ‘sllowed warm approval of 
his labours by devoted Shakspearians. Among these 
were Warton, Farmer, Bishop Percy, and many 
others. While men of more general celebrity, like 
Burke, Windham, Reynolds, Sir Wilham Scott, 
Courtenay, and a few more, gave testimony which 
might almost have made a reputation. With the 
public he was no less successful. In fifteen months 
a large edition was nearly sold. So unequivocal was 
the encouragement, that for those who objected to 
the rather unsatisfactory nature of the paper and 
type, he was induced to’ offer proposals for another 
edition in fifteen royal quarto volumes, of which we 
have an intimation in a pamphlet published soon 
afterward. But it was never executed.* 


* He says: “A splendid edition of the plays and poems of our great dra- 
matic poet, with the illustrations which the various editors and commen- 
tators have furnished, 1s yet a desideratum in English literature. I had, ten 
years ago, sketched out the plan of such an edition, and intend immediately 
to carry a similar volume into execution. It is almost unnecessary to add, 
that the same gratuitous zeal which induced me to undertake the former 
edition, will accompany this revisal of it, and that no diligence or care of 
mine shall be wanting to render this new edition of my work, which is 
to be ornamented with engravings, and to be printed in fifteen volumes 
royal quarto, worthy of our greatest English poet. The first two volumes 
are intended to be published next year.” 
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The adoption of the particular paper and type 
were the results of ill advice; for his great labours 
were gratuitous. They taxed not only the eyes 
of others but his own, the object being to accom- 
modate the masses, who sought the greatest quan- 
tity of matter within the most moderate compass. 
Taste was thus sacrificed to partial convenience. 
‘‘His sight,” said Boaden, ‘had never been very 
good ; and unfortunately to keep the works of 
Shakspeare within any reasonable limits, he had in 
the year 1790 done the greatest possible injury to 
his eyes by selecting types both for text and notes 
for his edition painful and distressing to the great 
majority of readers.” 

The letter of approval by Burke is too charac- 
teristic of the master not to find place here: 


| (No date.) 
My peEAR Sirn,—Upon coming to my new habitation in 


town, I found your valuable work upon my table. I take it 
as a very good earnest of the instruction and pleasure which 
may be yet reserved for my declining years. Though I have 
had many little arrangements to make both of a public and 
private nature, my occupations were not able to overrule my 
curiosity, nor to prevent me from going through almost the 
whole of your able, exact, and interesting history of the 
stage. 

A history of the stage is no trivial thing to those who wish 
to study human nature in all shapes and positions. It is of 
all things the most instructive to see not only the reflection 
of manners and characters at several periods, but the modes 
of making their reflection, and the manner of adapting it at 
those periods to the taste and disposition of mankind. The 
stage indeed may be considered as the republic of active 
literature, and its history as the history of that state. The 
great events of political history when not combined with the 
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same helps towards the study of the manners and characters 
of men, must be a study of an inferior nature. 

You have taken infinite pains, and pursued your inquiries 
with great sagacity, not only in this respect, but in such of 
your notes as hitherto I have been able to peruse. You have 
earned your repose by public spirited labour. But I cannot 
help hoping that when you have given yourself the relaxation 
which you will find necessary to your health, if you are not 
called to exert your great talents, and employ your great 
acquisitions in the transitory service to your country which 
is done in active life, you will continue to do that permanent 
service which it receives from the labours of those who know 
how to make the silence of their closets more beneficial to the 
world than all the noise and bustle of courts, senates, and 
camps. 

I beg leave to send you a pamphlet which I have lately 
published.* It is of an edition more correct I think, than any 
of the first; and rendered more clear in points where I 
thought, in looking over again what I had written, there was 
some obscurity. Pray do not thnk my not having done this 
more early was owing to neglect or oblivion, or from any 
want of the highest and most sincere respect to you; but the 
truth is (and I have no doubt you will believe me) that it 
was a point of delicacy which prevented. me from doing 
myself that honour. I well knew that the publication of your 
Shakspeare was hourly expected; and I thought if I had sent 
that small donum, the fruit of a few weeks, I might have 
subjected myself to the suspicion of a little Diomedean policy, 
in drawing from you a return of the value of a hundred 
cows for my nine. But you have led the way, and have sent 
me gold, which I can only repay you in my brass. But pray 
admit it on your shelves; and you will show yourself gene- 
rous in your acceptance as well as your gift. Pray present 
my best respects to Lord and Lady Sunderlin, and to Miss 
Malone. I am, with the most sincere affection and gratitude, 

My dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obliged humble servant, 
Epuunp Bourke. 
* Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
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During the latter part of 1790 and beginning of 
the following year, Boswell wrote several letters to 
Malone on their respective topics—Shakspeare and 
Johnson.* He was full of his forthcoming book, of 
anxiety, hypochondriacism, and pecuniary difficulties. 
The critic formed a most friendly depository for his 
thoughts; and these letters give us curious revelations 
of his hopes, doubts, social meetings, and involvements 
at the time, though it 1s only necessary to notice here 
such as relate to our immediate subject. After a 
round of dinners and sobriety, as he describes— 


And now for my friend. The appearance of Malone’s 
Shakspeare, on the 29th November, was not attended with 
any external noise; but I suppose no publication seized more 
speedily and surely on the attention of those for whose critical 
taste it was chiefly intended. At the Club, on Tuesday, 
where I met Sir Joshua, Dr. Warren, Lord Ossory, Lord 
Palmerston, Windham, and Burke in the chair, Burke was 
so full of his anti-French Revolution rage, and poured it out 
so copiously, that we had almost nothing else. He, however, 
found time to praise the clearness and accuracy of your 
dramatic history; and Windham found fault: with you for 
not taking the profits of so laborious a work. Sir Joshua is 
pleased, though he would gladly have seen more disquisition 
—you understand me! Mr. Daines Barrington is exceed- 
ingly gratified. He regrets that there should be a dryness 
between you and Steevens, as you have treated him with 
great respect. I understand that, in a short time, there will 
not be one of your books to be had for love or money. 


Three days afterwards; he writes— 


I dined last Saturday at Sir Joshua’s, with Mr. Burke, his 
lady, son, and niece, Lord Palmerston, Windham, Dr. Law- 


* These, or rather extracts, were communicated to Mr. Croker for his 
edition of Boswell, from Upcott’s collection. 
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‘yence, Dr, Blagden, Dr. Burney, Sir Abraham Hume, Sir 
William Scott. I sat next to young Burke at dinner, who 
said you had paid his father a fine compliment. I mentioned 
Johnson, to sound if there was any objection.* He made 
none. In the evening, Burke told me he had read your 
Henry VI. with all its accompaniments, and it was “ exceed- 
ingly well done.” He left us for some time; ] suppose on some 
of his cursed politics; but he returned. I at him again, and 
heard from his lips what, believe me, I delighted to hear, and 
took care to write down soon after: —“I have read his History 
of the Stage, which is a very capital piece of criticism and 
anti-agrarianism. I shall now read all Shakspeare through, in 
a very different manner from what I have yet done, when I 
have got such a commentator.” Will not this do for you, my 
friend? Burke was admirable company all that day. He 
never once, I think, mentioned the French Revolution, and 
was easy with me, as in days of old. 


In January he is in great straits for money, but 
tells Malone it is 2o hint, as he is aware he cannot 
assist him. Of another obligation, he says, “ Your 
absence is a woeful wast in all respects. You will, I 
dare say, perceive a difference in the part which is 
revised only by myself, and in which many insertions 
will appear.” | 

Toward the end of the month, he writes again in a 
melancholy tone, and apologizes for it. “ But your 
vigour of mind and warmth of heart make your 
friendship of such consequence, that it is drawn upon 
like a bank.” He adds the history of a purchase of 
old family property, and is quite destitute of money to 
pay for it—is at his wit’s end—asks whether he would 


* The meaning of this is not very clear. What objection could Burke 
have, excepting, perhaps, some coolness towards Boswell, who had talked 
and exhibited some attachment to Hastings on his trial ? 
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recommend him to accept of one thousand pounds 
which had been offered for Johnson’s Life ?—adding, 
‘“‘ Your absence has been a severe stroke to me. I am 
at present quite at a loss what to do. e. % 
As I pass your door I cast many a longing look. 

I shall be very anxious till I hear from 
you.» 

In February, two more letters dwell upon his em- 
barrassments, his book, and the Club. Has purchased 
part of a lottery-ticket for Malone and his sisters— 
also one for himself, which fancy at one moment con- 
jured into a prize. Asks his friend whether he will 
join with him in a bond for one thousand pounds, 
which he must pay in May; but it is added that a 
refusal will not in the least interfere with their 
friendship. 

March furnishes two letters on similar subjects: 
the disposal of the book forms a sad puzzle. Did 
Robinson positively propose one thousand pounds for 
it, or only supposed that sum was its worth? Tells 
how his “inexplicable disorder” (depression of mind) 
had for a time taken a turn. Solicits his friend as to 
various particulars in the title-page of the forthcoming 
work—what should be said and what omitted ? 

Such are the labours, the doubts, the anxieties of 
an unhappy author! But Boswell lived to receive 
the honours which were his due, even if he did not 
share so fully as he had a right to expect in the 
reward which should belong to the author. 

While in Ireland, the following reached Malone 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds. It appears to have been 
written under the influence of a very unnecessary fit 
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of humility, as if an erroneous construction were 
liable to be put upon the civilities of a man of his 
character and eminence :— 


- London, March 8th, 1791. 
Mr DEAR Sir,—It requires some apology to expect you to 
distribute the enclosed books.* I believe the persons to 


whom they are directed are all your friends. I am sorry to 
hear Lord Charlemont has been unwell, which gives real 
concern to all that know him. I am afraid to express my 
particular esteem and affection, as it would have an air of im- 
pertinent familiarity and equality; and, for another reason, 
shall say nothing regarding yourself for fear of the suspicion 
of being a toad-eater—a character for which we gentlemen 
about town have great abhorrence, and are apt to run too 
much on the other side in order to avoid it. However, I will 
venture to say thus much, that you are every day found 
wanting, and wished for back. And by nobody more than 
your very sincere friend and humble servant, 
J. REYNoLps. 


To-day is Shrove-Tuesday, and no Johnson. I beg my 
most respectful compliments,to Lord Sunderlin. 


The allusion to the great moralist may imply that 
they had been accustomed to meet on that day, or, 
perhaps, to the slow advancement of his monument. 
Differences of opinion on that subject had arisen 
among the committee—namely, Burke, Sir Joshua 
Banks, Windham, Metcalfe, Boswell, and Malone— 
duly communicated to the latter while in Dublin. 
The site, Westminster Abbey, was to be relinquished 
for St. Paul’s, which, as he expressed it, was too 
modern— too cold and raw to lie in comfortably, 
but im a century or two hence, would look more 


habitable ! 
* Supposed to be copies of his Lectures. 
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Doubts also occurred as to the nature of the me- 
morial among the general body of the Literary Club. 
Some, our critic writes to a friend, were for a picture 
in mosaic, some for a bust, some for a statue, some 
for neither, but for emblematical figures. The objec- 
tion toa full-length arose from the supposed uncouth 
formation of Johnson’s limbs. But Sir Joshua main- 
tained that to be a mistake. He had paid attention 
to the members in question; and far from being 
unsightly, he deemed them well formed. 

Dublin, Baronston, his brother's seat in Meath, 
Shinglass, his own property, and visits to the south of 
Ireland to recall old friendships or lay the foundation 
of new, formed his chief resorts. In the capital, 
meetings of the Royal Irish Academy were duly 
attended with Lord Charlemont. There, some new 
acquaintances were also found—men learned but 
unobtrusive, who as retiring as their studies, often 
require to be dug out of their recesses in a capital, on 
certain public occasions, rather than found in ordi- 
nary scenes of resort. One of these was Mr. Andrew 
Caldwell, and a few others whose names are defaced 
or torn away from their letters. 

Malone, it appears, had caught the gencral distaste 
of the, Johnsonian circle towards Mrs. Piozzi for 
throwing off her celebrated inmate after the death of 
Mr. Thrale. The marriage with her music-master, 
and something like literary rivalry afterwards with 
Boswell, added to the main offence. Occasionally we 
even still hear of the circumstances in a tone of re- 
proach. Yet it is difficult to conceive how she could 
have done otherwise to one who, with no other tie 
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than that of friend, had become not only in familiar 
phrase, but almost in fact, while resident in her house, 
her “ master.” | ' 

Excellent in every solid quality of man, Johnson 
was not a guest for every house. He had not, and 
probably could not be, schooled into system. Con- 
formity to usual domestic arrangements is a con- 
dition exacted by most ladies from those who aim 
to be agreeable inmates. With this he could rarely 
comply. He had no method at home, and found it 
difficult to accede to one abroad. His hours were 
late; his temper often irritable, sometimes rude, to 
host and hostess as well as to visitors; his remarks 
sharp or sarcastic upon trifles, so as frequently to give 
offence ; yet borne with exemplary forbearance. His 
reproofs, as stated in her Anecdotes, evince their 
genuine origin. There is no mistaking the master. 
Like a spoiled child, he was permitted to have his way, 
and impunity occasionally made him offensive. Yet she 
is not censorious. Liberal allowance is made for all 
his infirmities ; every virtue to which humanity can 
pretend is allowed him; and she congratulates her- 
self, “with Mr. Thrale’s assistance, to have saved 
from distress at least, if not from worse, a mind great 
beyond the comprehension of common mortals, and 
good beyond all hope of imitation from perishable 
beings.” | 

No praise can exceed this. Yet there may have 
been substantial reasons for not selecting him—if. 
the idea ever existed—as partner for life. If a 
woman is at any time permitted to have a will of 
her own, surely it may be conceded when she is of 
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mature age and a widow. But such seems not 
to have been the idea among Johnson’s friends, 
even in a matter so purely personal. Our Critic be- 
comes positively peevish, if not ill-natured in his 
notes upon the Anecdotes. Her economy, rather ill- 
judged perhaps upon one occasion, increased this 
irritation. Mr. Cator of the Adelphi, who as guar- 
dian of the daughters was interested in the affairs of 
the family, wrote to Mrs. Piozzi in Italy in 1785, 
that for Dr. Johnson’s monument two guineas only 
would be accepted from subscribers; and that sum 
he had paid for her and for each of her daughters. 
Proving however insufficient for the object, further 
aid became necessary, and Malone writes: “ The 
committee for the monument of Dr. Johnson applied, 
among others, to Mrs. Piozzi. She had gained 5001. 
by this book (Anecdotes) and 600/. by publishing 
his letters. ‘The answer sent me by this worthless 
woman with three guineas 4th February 1791 or 
92 was—‘ Mrs. Piozzi sends her compliments to Mr. 
Malone, assuring him that she has already subscribed 
two guineas for this purpose, and has now sent three 
guineas more to make up five.’”* 

Toward the end of the year, a present from a friend 
put him in possession of a small volume of ancient 
English verse, of which by ant alluring table of con- 
tents, an admirer of that age might reasonably be 
proud. | 

“ Diana or the Sonnets of II, C. (Menry Con- 
stable) 1592 or 1594; Danicl’s Sonnets, with the 


* From the copy of Anecdotes, obligingly lent me by J. H. Mark- 
land, Esq., who purchased it at the younger Boswell’s sale in 1825. 


N 
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Complaint of Rosamond, and the Tragedie of Cleo- 
patra, 1594: Barnefield’s Sonnets, with the Legend 
of Cassandra, 1595; Fidessa, Sonnets by B. Griffin, 
1596; Dielia, Sonnets by R. L., with the Poem of 
Dom. Diego and Genevra, 1596; The Poem of 
Poems, or Sion’s Mase, by J. M. (Jarvais Markham) 
1596; The Tragedie of Sir Richard Grinville, Ke. 
by the same, 1595.” 

Here were treasures for a poetical antiquary ! 
Poetry of vigour, elegance and originality thrown off 
in the age of Elizabeth, with a power which may cause 
the uninitiated an occasional stop in perusal to con- 
sider how in those days they could write so well! The 
volume is very small, just fit for the waistcoat pocket 
—four and a half inches long by three broad, pretty 
thick, well printed, in good condition, the date 1592. 
The story told of it is no less interesting than the 
little work itself, and deserves here the record he de- 
sires to preserve, as verifying its origin and career— 

‘The history of this ‘ook is curious. It was sold 
at the sale of Dr. Bernard’s books in 1698 for one 
shilling and threepence. Afterwards probably passing 
through many hands, it came into the possession of a 
broker at Salisbury, where about thirty years ago, 
Mr. Warton found it among a parcel of old iron and 
other lumber, and I think purchased it for sixpence. 
Since his death, his brother, Dr. Joseph Warton, very 
kindly presented it to me; and I have honoured it 
with a new cover, and have preserved above the name 
of my poor friend Mr. Thomas Warton which was 
written at the inside of the old cover, as a memorial of 
that very elegant and ingenious writer. 
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‘This is the book I have mentioned in the preface 
to my edition of Shakspeare, and such is the variation 
in prices of pieces of this kind, that if it were now to 
be produced at an auction, it would undoubtedly ‘be 
sold for three or four guineas. 

‘The very rare copy of Shakspeare’s Venus and 
Adonis, 1596, originally made part of this volume, 
but on re-binding it I took out that piece in order to 
place it with my other early editions of Shakspeare’s 
pieces. I have also changed the place of Constable's 
Sonnets, which originally did not stand in the front 
of this little volume. 

‘“ Epmonp Matoneg, Dee. 1, 1791.” 


This curious miniature rarity is numbered 436 in 
Malone’s contribution to the Bodleian. A pencil note 
attached to the Tragedie of Sir Richard Grinville, 
says —‘ This poem alone was purchased by Mr. 
Grenville at Mr. Bindley’s sale for 40/. 19s.” Though 
termed in the title Zragedie, it is a poem in one 
hundred and seventy-four Spenscrian stanzas. The 
subject, the engagement near the Western Islands of 
Sir Richard with the Spanish Armada; his heroic 
conduct, wounds, and death. Of two or three intro- 
ductory Sonnets, one is to ‘Ilenrie Wriothesly, Earl 
of Southampton and Baron of Tichfield,” whom he 
addresses as— 

“ Thou glorious laurel of the Muses’ hill, 
Whose eyes doth crowne the most victorious pen, 


Bright lampe of Vertue, in whose sacred skill, 
Lives all the blisse of eares—inchaunting men.” 


A visit to Beaconsficld gives us a sketch from 
authority of Abbé Raynal, reputed author of a once 


N 2 
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famous work, History of the East and West Indies. 
The account of him while in Encland sufficiently ex- 
plains why his work has lost credit as an authority 
with us, and even in France. The other anecdotes I 
had long since noted in another place. 

“ At Mr. Burke's, near Beaconsfield, Sept. 6, 1791, 
General Conway, an officer in the French service, 
said that the Abbé Raynal’s book on the Huropean 
Settlements in India, like many other modern French 
productions, was a work of contribution; that he had 
seen many of the different numbers of that work, 
which were written by various persons. Raynal him- 
self was by no means equal to it, as his contemptible 
account of the Parliament of England evinced. He 
added, that after the work was originally compiled, 
the Abbé introduced a due portion of infidelity into it 
to please the esprits forts of Paris. 

‘Mr. Burke entirely agreed with him in his opi- 
nion of this writer. He said, when the Abbé was in 
England about eight or ten years age, he had often 
seen him; he had visited at Beaconsfield; and did 
not show the least curiosity about either the literature, 
the politicks, or the commerce of England. Mr. Burke 
had offered to accompany him through various publick 
offices, and to explain the details of each, but the 
Abbé declined his offer. When he went to Bristol, 
Mr. Burke recommended him to some friends who 
would have displayed the whole arrangements and 
operations of that great commercial city; but when 
there, he simply inquired of one of the gentlemen to 
whom he was recommended, whether there was a 
playhouse in the city? An answer in the affirmative 
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took him to see the performance; and no further 
information was sought of the gentleman to whom 
Mr. Burke’s letters were addressed. 

‘“¢ During his stay in England Mr. Gibbon the his- 
torian, mentioned to him that many inquiries had 
been made in our Parliament relative to India; and 
that he would send him various reports of the com- 
mittee of inquiry from which much_ information 
might be obtained. ‘The Abbé asked their size, and 
being told they amounted to seven folio volumes, he 
said that Mr. Gibbon necd not give himself the trouble 
of transmission, as a friend who had been in India 
had given him a full account of the English posses- 
sions In that country, by which he should abide. This 
Full account consisted of a single sheet of paper.* All 
the details concerning the French East Indies which 
are found in his book are authentick, and may be 
depended upon, the author by order of the govern- 
ment having had admission to the public offices in 
Paris where information on this subject could be ob- 
tained. This piece of information I had from Mr. 
Gibbon, who considered that the most valuable part of 
the work. 

“On a subsequent day (September, 1791) when 
no one but Sir J. Reynolds and myself were present, 
Mr. Burke, after dinner in the freedom of conversa- 
tion said, that if there was one day of his hfe more 
brilliant than another and which he should wish to 


* The Abbé Raynal seems to have been of the same opinion with 
Father Daniel, who, being shown in the Royal Library at Paris a large 
collection of MSS. relating to the history of France from the time of 
Louis XI., spent only an hour in looking over them, and declared he did 
not want those paperasses. 
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live over again, it was the day when he appeared at 
the bar of the House of Lords with the censure of the 
House of Commons in his hand, relative to the con- 
duct of the managers on the impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings. 

‘‘He had from a sense of decorum and propricty 
absented himself from the debate in the Commons, 
and went down to the house at an early hour the next 
day to learn what had been done. He first desired 
the Resolution to be read to him, then demanded a 
copy of it; and immediately afterwards determined on 
the part he should take. This was mo¢ to relinquish 
the prosecution, as Mr. Fox strongly urged him to do 
on account of the indignity they had suffered from 
the house, and as Mr. Pitt certainly hoped he would 
have done. Ie had but an hour to prepare him- 
self before he appeared at the bar of the House of 
Lords. 

‘“The second most brillant day of his life he 
esteemed the day when Ife was attacked by his own 
party in the House of Commons in May, 1791, relative 
to the French revolution; and was very feebly sup- 
ported by Mr. Pitt though he pretended to agrec 
with him in sentiment. 

“Tt is remarkable, that many of the persons who 
have written answers to his book on the French 
Revolution, were of his particular acquaintance. 
Mr. Paine had been strongly recommended to him 
from America, and pretty frequently became a guest 
at Beaconsfield. He had also shown many civilities 
to Mr. Thomas Christie, another of his answerers ; 
and to a Mr. Bousefield of the County of Cork, in 
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Ireland, who is peculiarly virulent as I am told 
against him. 

“Of Mr. Burke's first book on this subject, just 
eighteen thousand have been now sold, as he told me 
this day. Twelve thousand of the French translation 
have been sold in Paris. It is done by Mons. Dupont, 
an avocat of the parliament of Paris.”* 


~ * All these circumstances I had learned from his family, in many 
conversations which Mrs. Haviland, his niece, had communicated to 
her son, Mr. Haviland Burke. But it is satisfactory to have such a 
matter-of-fact witness as Malone to their accuracy. 
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CUAPTER IX. 
1792—1793, 


Joseph Warton—Ritson's Criticisms on Malonc—Malonc’s Letter to Dr. 
Farmer—Editors of Shakspeare—Death of Reynolds— Letter of the 
Poet Mason—Lord Edward Fitzgerald and Pamela—Jephson’s Roman 
Portraits—Bishop Douglas’s Anecdotes—Davenport, Steevens, Lord 
Charlemont—Prospectus of a new Edition of Shakspeare. 


© January 6th, 1792.—A call from Dr. Joseph 
Warton produced a conversation respecting Spence, 
author of the Anecdotes, who he maintained Dr. 
Johnson had under-rated. 

“Te told me that Spence once intended to publish 
his Anecdotes, and had actually sold them to Robert 
Dodsley for a hundred pounds. Before the matter 
was finally settled both. Spence and Dodsley died. 
Spence’s executors, Dr. G. Ridley and Dr. South, 
late Bishop of London (who mentioned this circum- 
stance to Dr. Warton), on looking over the Anecdotes 
found there were so many personal strokes affecting 
persons then living, that suppression at least for a 
time was deemed the more prudent course. 

“James Dodsley, brother to Robert, relinquished 
his bargain, though he probably would have gained 
400/. or 500/. by it, bemg unwilling that anything 
should appear prejudicial to the.memory of Spence. 
The executors sealed up the papers and delivered 
them to Spence’s patron, the present Duke of New- 
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castle, in whose hands they remain. They were lent 
to the late Duchess Dowager of Portland, and to 
Dr. Johnson while he was writing the Lives of the 
Poets ; and have also passed through other hands. 
They are, Dr. Warton says very entertaining, and 
full of curious information.” 

In issuing an edition of Shakspeare, Malone could 
not expect to escape the usual lot of the author and 
editorial race—contradiction and censure. Accor- 
dingly, there came out a pamphlet of a hundred 
pages carly in 1792—Cursory Criticisms on the 
Lidition of Shakspeare, by Edmond Malone. The 
writer was judged and proved to be, the unhappy 
Ritson, whose many eccentricities, literary and 
otherwise, added to morbid tendencies to find fault 
with all his brethren, terminated in insanity. 

“4 Letter to the Rev. Richard Farmer, D.D., &c.,” 
in April 1792 with his name affixed, gives Malonc’s 
reply. He is sufficiently triumphant; sometimes a 
little prone in return for ridicule and sarcasm, to 
charge his critic with the usual tricks of such a 
trade.—“ Fraught with the usual materials of hyper- 
criticism, that is, with boluslns cavil, false argu- 
ment, and false quotation.” 

“When my admiration of bis (Sidkepoates) 
innumerable beauties led me to undertake an edition 
of his works, I then thought it my duty to exert 
every faculty to make it as perfect as I could, and 
in order to ensure a genuine text, to collate word 
by word every line of his plays and poems with the 
original and authentick copies—a task equally new 
and arduous. By this laborious process I obtained 
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one thousand six hundred and fifty-four emendations 
of the text.” 

The number of lines collated in the plays, he tells 
us, amounted to nearly one hundred thousand. ‘The 
errors alleged by his critic are thirteen; but as five 
are his own mistakes, the actual numbers are eighi. 
So enormous a tax on industry has been rarely so 
successful in its results. : 

However unanimous our national love of Shakspeare, 
no love whatever exists among those who make him 
a theme for the exercise of their ingenuity. All his 
editors, critics, and commentators agree to differ— 
nay, not differ only, but wage war upon each other 
with all the fury of the celebrated genus of Kilkenny 
cats, who fight till not a fragment is left of cither 
combatant! Utter extinction of an adversary—in 
pen and ink I mean—is the aim of most Shakspeare- 
men—and why? Each has a new view, a new in- 
ference, a new conjecture, a new explanation, which, 
whether with or without a basis, he expects shall fill 
the post of honour and be alone accepted as truth. 

Apparitions of such volumes haunt the reader’s 
path in every shop or stall of books. The eye 
scarcely rests upon one when another aims to thrust 
it into oblivion. To displace it is scarcely enough. 
The book and the writer must be gibbeted if it be 
only for inadvertence, as if he had committed one of 
the deadly sins. ‘ Another and another still suc- 
ceeds,” and meets with a similar fate. ‘ Come like 
shadows, so depart,” is the rule for these pugnacious 
candidates for distinction. Few happily are destined 
to survive the contest. Were Shakspeare still more 
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delightful than he is, the fact of having, however 
unintentionally, overshadowed the land with an army 
of commentators ever at war with each other and 
often with staid, good sense, is of itself a serious 
drawback to the gratification derived from perusal of 
his works. * 

Previous to this critical attack, he had lost by the 
death of Sir Joshua Reynolds one of those endeared 
friends whom the chances of life even in a great 
metropolis, seldom allow us to meet, or when lost to 
replace. The pursuits of the editor enjoyed the favour 
of the President ; while the public merits of the latter 
commanded that distinction which is due to eminent 
genius when it carries its owner far beyond his 
fellows. 

Still more cordial if possible was the painter’s asso- 
ciation with Burke. It had commenced thirty-four 
years before, when neither could anticipate that career 
of celebrity which both were destined to run. The 
pursuit of one was already fixcd. Not so that of the 
other. Fate was hovering over him, doubtful as yet 
whether to make him a literary man, a lawyer, a consul, 

* Among the more recent editions of Shakspeare of the highest cha- 
racter, many esteem, as preferable, that of the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
The notes are not oppressively numcrous; they are placed at the end of 
each play ; and tact and experience have enabled him to profit by the 
mistakes of others so as to acquire credit for the best text of the poet. 

Not less industrious in research is Mr. Halliwall, in his truly splendid 
volumes. The fac-similes of Shaksperian documents, and the uncommon 
elegance of typography, must give his edition—if copies are to be had— 
a place in every select library in the kingdom. 

Mr. J. P. Collier would appear, by some letters from the British 
Museum, to have been subjected to imposition in his celebrated volume 
of emendations. The fact is sufficiently mortifying to an industrious 


labourer in the cause, without admitting the charge of inattention or 
any participation in the deceit. 
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or cast him as she eventually did, into a life-long line 
of political contention and enlightuned statesmanship, 
embracing not only the interests of our own nation, 
but of the world. Yet this trying process had no 
effect in deadening his affections. More than once 
his tears and his pen, while executing the trust re- 
posed in him as executor by the departed, proved that 
the same warmth and worth that had stamped the 
little-known man of letters in 1758, imbued the great 
statesman at the summit of fame, in 1792. His Hail 
and Farewell to the artist forms a literary portrait of 
the highest order. | 

Goldsmith, nearly twenty years previously, had 
judged Reynolds not less kindly than justly im the 
jocular epitaph in Letaliation— 

“ We has not left a wiser or better behind, 
By flattery unspoiled ——” * 

Nor should it be here omitted that a fourth worthy 
son of Ireland, Lord Charlemont, participated not 
less warmly in these feelings. In his wisits to Eng- 
land, hours were given to conversation with Reynolds 
upon art and Italy in which he was well informed. 
He occasionally dined with the President to meet 
Burke, Malone, and other men of note and literature; 
had his portrait painted ; received for private perusal 
the MS. of Reynolds's Memish Travels, until fre- 
quent communicaticn instructed both that nature had 
tinctured their minds with kindred elements of good 


* It is not unlikely that this unfinished line may have been the last 
from his pen. It had been carelessly omitted in his printed works, 
although noting another fine quality in the deceased, till I recovered 
and introduced it in the edition in four 8vo. volumes (including above 
a volume of new matter) in 1837. 
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taste and mutual respect and esteem. In writing to 
Malone, his lordship had often desired to be remem- 
bered to his Club-mates, ‘“ more especially and affec- 
tionately to Mr. Walpole and Sir Joshua ;” and when 
his death was announced, replied immediately to Ma- 
lone (March Ist, 1792) in the following strain :— 


How erroneously do we judge of our own happiness! 
Here have I been for many years past regretting and 
lamenting the situation into which Fate and my duty have 
plunged me, principally because I have been thercby almost 
totally deprived of all possible society with the greater part of 
my early connections. Yet experience has now demonstra- 
tively shown ine that this very privation, by me so long 
regretted, has in its effects been fortunate. Since, however, 
I may be sincerely grieved at the loss of those early friends, 
my grief would certainly have been much more pungent, if 
the circumstances of my Ife had allowed me continually to 
increase and to fortify those friendships by constant and 
endearing intercourse. 

Poor Sir Joshua! Wow good—how kind—how truly 
amiable and respectable! The best of men—whose talents, 
though an honour to his country, were the least of his quali- 
fications! Indeed, I most sincerely lament him, and ought, 
perhaps, still more to grieve for you, my dearest Edmond, 
who have lost the society of a friend so justly dear, of a com- 
panion so truly valuable. Yet let us not repine. All is 
surely for the best; and perhaps our own dissolution would 
be scarcely tolerable to us, if our life were not from time to 
time, as it were, habituated to death in the persons of our 
friends. . . 

Send me in your next cargo the octavo edition of our 
friend’s lectures. Compleat also, 1f you can, my collection of 
the quartos, which he sometimes forgot to send me. 


What were Malone’s immediate thoughts upon this 
regretted event we find in his memoranda, which are 
here in part transcribed :— 
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“The dear friend so often mentioned in these 
papers, Sir Joshua Reynolds, died at his house in 
Leicester Fields, last Thursday evening (Feb. 23, 
1792), at half past eight o’clock. So much have I 
been employed for some days past, he having done 
me the honour to make me one of his executors, that 
I have not been able till this moment to set down 
any of the particulars of that sad event. 

“T became first acquainted with him in 1778, and 
for these twelve years past we have lived in the 
greatest intimacy. The morning after his death, 
Mr. Burke drew up a short character of him which 
was inserted not quite correctly, in Zhe Gazetteer, 
and in The Herald the following day.* It is so 
perfectly just, appropriate, and discriminative, that 
it is not easy to add to it. Tle was blessed with such 
complacency and equality of temper, was so easy, so 
uniformly cheerful, so willing to please and be pleased, 
so fond of the company of literary men, so well read 
in mankind, so eurious an observer of character, and 
so replete with various knowledge and entertaining 
anecdotes, that not to have loved as well as admired 
him would have shown great want of taste and sensi- 
bility. He had long enjoyed such constant health, 
looked so young, and was so active, that I thought, 
though he was sixty-nine years old, he was as likely 
to live eight or ten years longer as any of his younger 
friends. | 

“On our return from an excursion to Mr. Burke’s 
at Beaconsfield last September, we alighted from his 


* It was afterwards interwoven with other matter by John Nichols, 
and published in the Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1792.—Malone. 
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coach, and while the horses baited at the half-way 
house, we walked five miles very smartly in a@ warm 
day without his being fatigued. About three years 
ago he found some defect in his sight whilst painting 
the picture of Lady Beauchamp, if I remember right, 
and then determined to paint no more. Soon after- 
wards he entirely lost the sight of his left eye. From 
that period he became very apprehensive of losing the 
other also, yet his uniform cheerfulness never forsook 
him till very lately. 

“I cannot help thinking that we should not-have 
lost this most amiable man for some years, had there 
not been want of exertion, combined with some want 
of skill in his physicians. In September, he was 
much distressed by swelling and inflammation over 
the lost eye, owing as has been since thought, to 
some extravasated blood. For this Mr. Cruikshank, 
who was called in as surgeon, bled him with leeches, 
purged and blistered him repeatedly, all in vain; for 
the swelling and pain in that part remained till the 
period of death. This pain led him to fear that the 
other eye would be soon affected; and from this or 
other causes, his spirits became depressed and_ his 
appetite daily decreased. In this state he continued 
in the month of November. The physicians who 
then attended, Sir George Baker and Dr. Warren, 
assured him that his remaining cye was in no danger, 
and that with respect to any other complaint, if he 
would but exert himself, take exercise, and think 
himself well, he would be well. 

‘Unfortunately, they paid little attention to his 
loss of appetite and depression of spirits. Even 
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while he was gradually wasting, their constant lan- 
guage was—‘ What can we do “or a man who will 
do nothing for himself?’ At the same time they 
owned they could not discern his disorder, though he 
was ready and willing to follow such prescriptions as 
they should direct. All this while, that is during the 
months of November, December, and January, they 
made not the least attempt to investigate the seat or 
origin of his disease; nor did they call for the aid of 
a surgeon to examine his body minutely, and thus 
discover the latent mischief. 

“Dr. Blagdon (Secretary of the Royal Society, 
who had studied physic, and practised for some time 
in America) a/one uniformly declared he was confi- 
dent the complaints of Sir Joshua Reynolds were not 
imaginary, but well founded, and that some of the 
principal viscera were affected. Tis conjecture 
proved but too correct; for on his body being 
opened, his liver which ought to have weighed about 
five pounds, had attained the great weight of eleven 
pounds. It was also somewhat scirrhus. The optic 
nerve of the left eye was quite shrunk, and more 
flimsy than it ought to have been. The other, which 
he was so apprehensive of losing, was not affected. 
In his brain was found more water than is usual in 
men of his age.” 


One of the legatees of Sir Joshua was the poet 
Mason—his gift, The Miniature of Milton by Cooper. 
The announcement made to him produced the follow- 
ing letter to Malone, which from one filling a promi- 
nent place in English literature, deserves record here— 
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Aston, May 26th, 1792. 

Sir,—I have for some time expected to receive from my 
friend Mr. Stonehewer the valuable miniature which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds bequeathed me, and which he received from 
Miss Palmer; but as he has lately written to tell me that he 
waits for a safer conveyance than he has yet met with, I will 
not defer answering your most obliging letter any longer, and 
returning my thanks for your having settled matters with 
Mr. Cadell respecting Du Fresnoy in a manner more than 
satisfactory to me. 7 

I have to thank you also for the trouble you have aon in 
sending me so much information relative to the controversy 
concerning Milton’s portrait, and for giving me your own 
opinion also concerning the writing affixed to it, which with 
you, I think to have been written much later than Sir Joshua 
imagined. 

My supposition is, that Deborah Milton might have been, 
before her father’s death, in possession of the picture in 
question. Cooper might himself have painted it at her 
request, after her father was blind, and it might have been 
her property before she was on bad terms with him. There 
is great probability also for thinking that either her indigent 
circumstances or of those she left behind her, might have 
induced them to sell it to some unknown person at a low 
price, and that it might have got into a third hand, who wrote 
on hearsay the memorandum which certainly contains blun- 
ders, if not falsehoods. I have, however, no doubt but that 
Cooper painted it and that Milton sat for it. 

Sir Joshua says, in his letter to Urban, that the “ drop 
serene is not visible in the miniature,” but for myself, I have 
long been of a different opinion, and when I was last in resi- 
dence in York, I sent a young, blind musician to my friend 
Dr. Burney, with a recommendatory letter, and requested (at 
a time when I was ignorant of poor Sir Joshua’s danger) that 
he would contrive he might be a living argument on my side 
of the question. And I am eral that were you to see 
the unfortunate youth, you would perceive a similar cast of 
eye in his countenance. It is this very cast and indirect 
glance which gave the portrait that shrewd cunning look 

O 
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~ If I could grudge you any pleasure, I should think with 
some degree of envy on your fortniyht spent at Oxford, as 
exclusive of your particular business there, I know of no 
place where much time can be spent with more satisfaction. 
Ten times at least have I visited that venerable seat of the 
Muses, and could with delight revisit it ten times more; per- 
fectly agreeing with a travelled friend of mine whom | have 
heard declare that, after having seen the whole world, Oxford 
was most worthy of a traveller’s attention. 

You have, it must be confessed, much work upon your 
hands, and are undoubtedly right in allowing yourself to be 
idle for a few weeks; but surely your idleness is of a whim- 
sical kind; and if poring over old manuscripts with eyes 
already well nigh worn out in the service be a relaxation, | 
can scarcely guess what you would call labour. 

Burke is, indeed, a young man of his years. But the 
reason | take to be, that if age should deprive him of one 
half of his ideas he would still have more left him than any 
man of five-and-twenty. If he has really given up politics— 
a cession which I wish heartily he had made twelve months 
ago—literature will be his only resource, and he will yet be 
able to delight and to inform mankind. I cannot, with you, 
however, recommend a reVisal of the Sublime and Beautiful, 
since, notwithstanding the miraculous texture of his brain, 
thirty years I fear may have taken from him more in fire and 
fancy than they have given in experience.* 

When I mentioned Fabricius to you, I was, as you may 
recollect, desirous of possessing a copy of all his works. 
They are all of them curious, and in my present course of 
study necessary for consultation. A Dublin bookseller, now 
on the Continent has promised if possible to procure them 
for me. 

Boydell’s second number I have, thanks to your brother, 
safely received. I do not see why people should be disappointed, 
as the large prints appear to me excellent, and the small ones 

* Here we see the party politician at war in opinion with the great 
majority of persons at home and abroad. ‘The power of his friend 


over the politics of Europe became nearly universal; while “ fire and 
fancy ” threw all other writers into the shade. 
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are, I am told, to be engraved anew. The difference, indeed, 
between the proofs and the ordinary prints is inconceivable— 
a not unusual trick with London engravers ; and this may, I 
doubt not, have depreciated the work. 

Respecting the Milton to be chosen, you leave me unde- 
cided, and your brother is not in town. Milton does not 
seem to me a bad subject for prints, though, indeed, a very 
difficult one. The Paradisaic scenes most certainly give the 
fullest scope to the genius of the landscape painter, and the 
figures, though but two, might be beautifully varied. Heaven 
and hell might also produce incomparable pictures, but the 
genius of the artist must be m some degree analogous to that 
of the poet, a coincidence, I confess, not easily to be found. 
Dramatick poetry is, however, far better fitted for picturesque 
representation than the epodeée, since the peculiar business of 
the former is to speak to the cye as well as to the ear, and 
every scene ought in effect to be a picture . . . . I 
have procured here the Loves of the Plants; but your having 
procured it for me in London will be of no consequence, as I 
can easily get rid of that [ had. The East India books will 
be highly acceptable, and I wish to have them as soon as 
may be. 


Three other letters from him to the same friend 
touch upon Royal Irish Academy matters, book 
auctions, prices, Bibliotheca of Fabricius, Asiatic 
Researches, Institutions of Timour, Boydell’s Shak- 
speare, and the question ‘ What are these Miltons? 
Which is the best?” The amiable writer, as usual, 
makes numberless apologies for occupying his cor- 
respondent’s time ; but invariably concludes by adding 
to the tax. It was the happy spirit of two good-natured 
men anxious to please and be pleased with each other. 

Occasional correspondents also from Dublin 
amused him with lighter topics of the day. Among 
these was Mr. R. M. Jephson, nephew of the drama- 
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tist, who thus sketches (February, 1793) two persons 
of no ordinary note in that country, one of whom 
figures unhappily in the page of history. This was 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. He had it appears pre- 
vious to this time, termed the Lord Lieutenant 
(Westmoreland), and the majority of the House of 
Commons, “the worst subjects the king had ;” and 
would make no other apology than that he was sorry 
he had used words contrary to parliamentary usage. 
‘“‘ He is turned,” says Jephson, “a complete French- 
man—crops his hair,* despises his title, walks the 
streets instead of riding, and thence says he feels 
more pride in being on a level with his fellow 
citizens.” 

I was fortunate enough to get a sight of the celebrated 
Pamela, as I happened to be sitting with Lord Charlemont 
when they both came to see his library. She is elegant and 
engaging I think in the highest degree, and showed the most 
judicious taste in her remar ue upon ae library and curiosities. 
The Dublin ladies, I understand, wish to put Ler down... . 
She promised Lord Charlemont with great good humour, to 
assist him in keeping her husband in order. She seems some- 
thing about the size and figure of Mrs. (Scot?) but rather 
plumper. She was dressed in a plain riding-habit, and came 
to the door in a curricle. 

Robert Jephson, to whose tragedies he had stood 
in the™position of second parent, now aimed to put 
his skill and patience to a new test. He was about 
to launch a poem. To revise the plan, scan the 
characters, revolve the sentiments, correct the lan- 
guage—in fact, to put that mental machinery into 

* This fashion became ultimately, in Ireland, the distinction of a 


rebel, or at least a person of such opinions. Hence a celebrated air, in 
1798, among Loyalists there—“ Croppies lye Down !” 
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motion “which can alone produce a finished piece, 
and then to carry the whole through the press, were 
the duties expected from the critic. Alas! how rarely 
is this done faithfully. The delicacy of the operation 
precludes even a friend from doing what even the poet 
himself in all sincerity may wish, in order to secure 
his path to immortality. But he has not the heart 
to pull his offspring to pieces. A man may write non- 
‘sense in prose, yet in time become aware of the fact 
and amend it. Not so at all times with verse; it is 
amore cherished kind of offspring. The one is the 
son, the other the daughtcr of his fancy; and with 
all natural partiality for the more delicate and beau- 
tiful party, sees not her faults or tries to excuse 
them. He views her with admiration and tenderness, 
soothes her with a father’s care; andif direct praise 
from him be not admissible, takes care to show de- 
voted though silent attachment to the child of his 
imagination. Who may venture to disturb this com- 
placency by hinting to the parent unpalatable truths? 

The poem was Roman Portraits. Malone, although 
busily occupied in researches connected with stage 
history, and in meeting the cavils or indirect censures 
of Steevens, gave his time freely to the task. Fre- 
quent correspondence as to the necessary alterations 
ensued. Many of these letters he before me, of which 
the following is the first. But the piece did not issue 
into life until the following year, and has not retained 
hold of public opinion. 

Dublin Castle, May 16th, 1793. 


~My pear Epuunp,—I was very glad yesterday to receive 
your letter of the 11th, accompanied by a proof sheet. I 
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think nor in the eleventh line of Lucius Brutus should be 
not, and in the short quotation from Valerius Maximus the 
last word valuit should be maluit. ‘see no other mistakes 
you have not corrected. If those two I have mentioned are 
too late for the copy, they may be put in errata. 

I have no doubt of the malignity of Steevens. I. have 
always heard him described as the most malevolent of human 
beings. I hope you will not spare him, and I think your 
forte in writing is personality. You could not possibly have 
a more worthy subject for its exercise. 

It gives me great concern to hear such a bad account of 
your sight: there is one certain way of preserving it, by 
abstaining from what has injured it; don’t go on poking into 
small crabbed manuscripts, or you will be as blind as Tirestas. 
Can’t you get some young lusty Epidaurian-cyed drudge to 
make out the text for you, and so save your own peepers? I 
agree with you entirely, that a man who has a relish for lite- 
rature need never look to old age with despondency. It is 
that prospect which comforts me; and so long as there are 
books, and I keep ny relish for them, time may be too short 
for me, but I shall never last too long for time. I know 
some worthy friends who depended upon field-sports for their 
aunusement, and being now grown infirm, their existence is 
a load, because they have ng substitute to fill up the space 
which was once devoted to bodily exercise. 

It gives me the greatest satisfaction to hear that you have 
resolved upon getting engravings. Twenty, as you mention, 
will be sufficient. I shall be very impatient to see some 
specimens, and flatter myself you will not fail to send them 
to me with the earliest opportunity. They will make it look 
handsome, and with such paper, type, and engravings, the 
book will have at least the outside of a gentleman. I forgot 
in my distribution of copies in presents, two persons very 
material; one the Marquis of Townshend, the other the 
Prince of Wales. To the latter I wish you could contrive in 
my name to present it yourself, or consult Mr. Hamilton* 
what will be the most respectful and proper manner of doing 


Right Honourable William Gerard Hamilton. 
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it. His Royal Highness was very gracious about me when I 
was in England last. 

My Scipio whom you ask about is the conqueror of Han- 
nibal, at the battle of Zama, and I believe the same as in 
Melmoth’s translation of the /ialogue, but it is not in the 
least material, and I am glad you have got a good head to 
copy from. You know that there were many Scipios—the 
two most illustrious are those Virgil refers to :— 

Duo fulmina belli 
Scipiadcs. 

I think 750 a very small number of copies, but I must 
submit. I flatter myself it will bear more than one edition. 
The price of the book, with such paper and engravings, 
should be at least’ one guinea; what is it to be fixed at? I 
don’t see the number of’ lines marked on the margin, as you 
said you would order. 

I send with this some new lines for Augustus, and for the 
Augustan age; also an extract from the Confessions de Jaques 
Batiste Couteau, Citoyen Frangais,* from which you may form 
some notion of the performance. I have, as you recom- 
mended, translated into English as much as I had originally 
written in French, and the mere manual operation of writing 
in a print hand has been very tedious. About ten chapters in 
both languages are finished—about a hundred pages of paper, 
something less than this (foolscap). Two persons who paid 
me my income as agents are broke, and the profits of a book 
at present are very matcrial to me. I shall be for a long 
time in a deplorable way about money. I hope you have not 
suffered by the times. 

Tam glad to hear that Courtenay is become less outrageous. 
He had a great deal of republican frenzy to spare, and yet 
enough left to qualify very well for an apartment among 
Moorfields collegians. Adieu! my dear Malone. I am ever 
most sincerely yours, 

Rozert JErusoy, 


I can’t be aware even what small matter I have left for 
your objection in the preface. 


* Also written by Jephson against the French Reyvolutionists. 
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Among the anecdotes with which I have diversi- 
fied the conclusion of the present work, are several 
gleaned by Malone at the Club. Few there but had 
mingled largely in society, knew the most noted 
public characters, or were intimate with those who 
did. One of these was Bishop Douglas, detector of 
Lauder’s forgery concerning Milton, and a successor 
in the see of Salisbury to a more celebrated name, of 
whom he found a few remaining anecdotes. His 
memory in historical, biographical, and literary inci- 
dents of the previous half century, appeared unusually 
well-stored, and were freely drawn forth by a little 
judicious prompting. 


“Tuesday, February 12th, 1793.—We had a very 
good club, only eight—Bishop Douglas, Nuncliff ?* 
Percy, Marlay, Mr. Langton, Mr. Boswell, Mr. Stee- 
vens, and myself. On the preceding meeting we had 
fifteen members—much too numerous to be pleasant. 

‘‘ Dr. Douglas, talking» of Burnet, mentioned that 
several of his characters were softened down by his 
son the judge, chiefly by omissions. The person who 
had been employed as amanuensis, a clergyman I 
believe of Salisbury, was not faithful to his trust, 
and some of these omissions appeared afterwards in a 
pamphlet which the Bishop possesses. He has some 
more in manuscript which are not in that pamphlet. 

‘Burnet, he said, was extremely passionate and 
violent in his resentments. He piqued himself on 
preaching without book. Some of his sermons, how- 
ever, are in print. At one of his visitations, when 


* Sic in MS., but who meant is unknown. 
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the name of a very old clergyman was called over (of 
whom a private complaint had been made that the 
parish could not endure him, he gave such bad 
sermons), he gravely chided the poor parson—‘ I 
am told, Mr. , that your parish is very well 
satisfied with you in many respects, but they are 
much discontented with your sermons. Now there 
is no excuse for this; for instead of preaching 
extempore, as | am told you sometimes do, or giving 
them your own compositions, you have only to preach 
good printed sermons, and they will have no cause 





for complaint.’—‘ May it please your lordship,’ replied 
the clergyman, ‘you have been wholly misinformed. 
‘I have been long in the habit of preaching printed 
sermons, and those I have preferred are your lord- 
ship’s !’ 

‘When Burnet once rated his son, afterwards the 
judge, for something indecorous that he had done, 
‘Lord, sir, I can’t help it; [ was forced to do it for 
bread. —‘ Get you gone, replied the Bishop, ‘it was 
for drink.’ 

“Bishop Douglas, it appears, was principally con- 
cerned in issuing out the Life and Continuation of 
Lord Clarendon, at Oxford in 1759. He says that 
Lord Clarendon’s character of Monk was much 
stronger coloured (%.¢e., he was more censured by 
his Lordship) than appears at present. But such 
alterations as were made in the manuscript—which 
were chiefly to soften, the characters—were made by 
Lord Clarendon’s heirs before it came to Oxford. 

‘¢Lord Onslow has from his father, all the cas- 
trated sheets of Burnet’s History. The judge pro- 
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mised to put his father’s MS. into a public library, 
but never did. Bishop Douglas said he was assured, 
from good authority, that he had been accustomed to 
read parts of his work to some old people of a former 
age, and to make alterations which they suggested, 
when in fact they were wrong and he right. He 
yielded in this way often to Lord Portmore. 

“Bishop Douglas told us, the same day, that old 
Dr. King, of St. Mary Hall, prophesied, before he 
died, that when the Hanover family were securely 
established on the throne, and the pretensions of the 
Stuarts comparatively at an end, the Whigs of Eng- 
land would become Republicans. This prophecy is 
in some measure verifying in our own days; particu- 
larly since the new and accursed doctrines of equality, 
&c., have been broached by Paine in England and the 
French savages on the Continent.” 

At one of these club meetings, though probably of 
more recent date than, this year, an instance of ill- 
nature was alleged against Malone by Rogers the 
poet, as I am informed by a distinguished literary 
friend.* In the height of revolutionary proceedings 
in France, Rogers, not at all reserved in giving full 
swing to Whig opinions of the day, came forward as 
candidate for the Club, and was blackballed. This 
he attributed to Malone—whether truly or not is 
doubtful, as the ballot leaves no clue to trace the 
party. But strong opinions from any one were likely 
to give offence to many members; and there was 
something perhaps of reprisal in the result; for Dr. 
French Laurence, the intimate friend of Burke, had 

* Rev. Alexander Dyce, editor of The Table- Talk of Samuel Rogers. 
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been previously rejected by other dissentients. Bos- 
well however on one or two occasions privately to our 
Critic, pointed at Steevens and Sir Joseph Bankes 
as sometimes showing their distaste in this manner. 

The diligence of Malone had not ceased with the 
publication of Shakspeare. Time added daily to his 
stores relative to the Poet, the stage, the language, 
and allusions of former days, as illustrative of the 
text. He had become also fully alive to the mecha- 
nical defects of the previous work—small print and 
a close page. All these imperfections he sought to 
correct; and ambition even aimed at ‘royal quartos 
with engravings,” to which Jephson alludes in the 
previous letter. 

In pursuit of all possible knowledge for this pro- 
ject, his friends at Stratford were not forgotten. To 
Dr. Davenport he writes in April 1793 :— 

“For my own part, after having for two years 
reposed from Shakspearian labours, I am now once 
more going to resume them, and to put a splendid 
quarto edition to the press, of which I enclose you 
the prospectus. This is the occasion of my giving 
you the present trouble, as the first work I mean 
to set about is the Life of Shakspeare. For this 
I have a good many materials already in print, to 
be woven together into a connected narrative with 
the addition of some information obtained too late 
for my octavo edition. Will you allow me once 
again to resume our Shakspearian disquisition,— 
‘Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale its infinite 
variety. ” 

To his humble friend Jordan he is equally commu- 
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nicative later in the same year,—says it is long since 
they have had any Shakspearian talk, “for that can 
never tire;” sends him also a prospectus of the pro- 
posed “new edition of the Poet, in fifteen volumes, 
royal quarto, embellished by Heath from paintings 
by Stothard;” afterwards announces that “he will 
be at Stratford to-morrow (Nov. 19), on his way to 
Ireland, and means to call upon him,” and finishes, 
as usual, with a good supply of queries. 

The reference to Steevens in the following letter 
from Lord Charlemont, as in that from Jephson, 
arose from the unhappy disposition of that gentleman 
to pursue in bitterness of spirit any supposed adver- 
sary or rival. Although he had at one time, as we 
have seen, recommended his then friend to edit 
Shakspeare, compliance with this wish extinguished 
his favour, if not friendship. The younger Critic be- 
came in his eyes offensive, because he could not ac- 
quiesce in all opinions of the elder. The results were 
actual hostility to Malone, whom in order to annoy, 
he re-published his own edition in 1793, to prevent 
any re-issue by one now considered by him an in- 
truder. | 


I have lately scen (October, 1793),—for Heaven forbid 
that I should have bought !—Steevens’s last edition of Shak- 
speare. You know I always disliked the man, and certainly 
the manner in which he mentions you has by no means 
diminished my dislike. In all he says there is but too visibly 
a feeble, though, thanks to his slender abilities, a fruitless 
attempt to damn with faint praise, which is certainly the 
species of satire least creditable to its author. Besides, that 
a publication at this period has at least the appearance of 
being meant to check the progress of your intended quarto, 
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and indeed he has taken care to preserve for himself the only 
advantage he can ever have over you, by making his edition 
far more legible than that: which you last published. The 
quarto however will not I trust, be affected by it: indeed, 
I now wish for its success more ardently than ever. Yet it is 
whispered here among the booksellers that the present state 
of the times may possibly retard its coming forth. I hope 
otherwise. | 


A month later his lordship writes again : 





“Labor vincit omnia.” 

Improbus—with your ardour, talents, and indefatigable 
diligence, my dearest Malone, it is utterly impossible you 
should fail of success) We may now flatter ourselves that 
we shall shortly know all that ever can be known of that 
first of bards, whose writings alone would have rendered the 
poetick fame of his country immortal. | 

All I dread is that your sight—with which mine has a sad 
fellow-feeling—will never hold out to the end of your pur- 
suit; and the bare idea of your having examined three thou- 
sand antique papers, the greater part of which were legible 
with difficulty, makes, I confess, my poor eyes ache 


He adverts again to the quarto edition, and learns 
from Mercier, ‘‘an intelligent bookseller in Dublin, 
that some of the plates are already finished and well 
executed.” But this information proved erroneous. 
The times also would not admit of expensive editions 
such as the quarto with plates; nor even the quarto 
form without plates, as he next proposed. Two 
years, 1794-95, were spent in various projects be- 
tween him and the booksellers, without satisfactory 
results. His first edition had been some time ex- 
hausted. All that was done to replace it was a 
cheap. reprint, in seven small volumes, without the 
dissertations or poems ;—so insignificant in his view, 
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as to take the trouble to disclaim connection with it 
in the journals, 

At length in 1795, another plan of publication 
found favour, which may be considered in effect 
after long delay, great labour, and some changes 
of design, the one ultimately adopted, though he 
did not live to bring forth what was nevertheless all 
his own. His views, such as they then were, will 
be found in the prospectus.* 


* “Reverting, however, to his original idea (from which he was very 
reluctantly induced to depart), that of giving a new and splendid edition 
of the plays and poems of the author without engravings, he intended to 
present the public with a second edition of his former work, in twenty 
volumes, royal octavo, on a larger paper and type, both for the text and 
commentaries, than have ever been employed in any edition of Shakspeare 
with notes. The first six volumes will be ready for publication in 1796 ; 
and the remainder of the work, in two deliveries of seven volumes each, 
will be published with all convenient speed. 

“The first volume will be appropriated to an entirely new Life of 

Shakspeare (compiled from original and authentic documents), which is 
now nearly ready for the press; the second and third to Mr. Malone’s 
History of the Stage, considerably enlarged, and his other dissertations 
illustrative of the poet’s works; together with the prefaces of former 
editors, to which some new elucidations will be added. The twentieth 
.yolume will comprise Shakspearc’s poems, and the remaining sixteen his 
plays which will be arranged in the order in which they are supposed 
by Mr. Malone to have been written; with the editor's commentaries as 
well as those of his predecessors, and several new annotations. 

“ To the plays it is not proposed to annex any engravings; but the 
Life of Shakspeare will be ornamented with a delineation of his bust at 
Stratford, of the head of which Mr. Malone is possessed of a fac-simile, 
the engraved portraits of Sir Thomas Lucy and Mr. John Coombe, from 
drawings made on purpose for his work, in 1793, by Mr. Sylvester 
Harding ; also, with an engraving of Shakspeare, not from factitious or 
fictitious representation of that poet, but from a drawing of the same size 
as the original, made in 1786 by Mr. Humphry, from the only authentic 
portrait now known, that which was formerly in the possession of Sir 
William D’Avenant, and now belonging to the heir of the late Duke of 
Chandos.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
1794—1797. 


Jephson’s Poem and Letters—Another Tender Attachment—Death of 
Boswell— Aubrey’s Papers—The Irelands Shakspeare Forgeries— 
Letter of Burke—Lord Charlemont—New Tragedy by Jephson— 
Lord Orford—Reynolds’ Memoir and Works—Death of Burke. 


In the office of literary accoucheur to Roman Por- 
traits, a reminder occasionally dropped from the parent 
to keep him up to his work. Here we are permitted 
to witness the throes of the poet in the act of deli- 
very; for alas! who fated to cudgel his wits for the 
entertainment of the public can forget the self- 
imposed toil of the process! He writes from Castle- 
town (Ireland) early in January 1794 :— 


You are by this time, I suppose, returned from Cheshire,— 
I heartily hope with your health improved, your. eyes 
strengthened, and again assailable by letter. In my last, I 
gave my opinion that it was not necessary to make any altera- 
tion in the first couplet of Cicero’s character; but if you don’t 
think so, the following line (pretty nearly your own words) 
may «lo, viz. :— 

“ But all these desperate parricides concealed 
A woman’s tongue,” &c. 

I am glad you are pleased with the note upon the poor 
Queen of France. Pray alter it as little as possible, for it 
runs so well in its present form that it drew streams of tears 
down the cheeks of two or three very sensible ladies who 
read my copy of it here. It gives me pleasure to think that 
in a work of mine there will be at least one striking passage 

P 
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which belongs to you properly. I have a long and, I think, 
very good concluding note for Julius Caesar ready to send 
when you give me advice it may be time for it. I have also 
made great additions to Augustus and the Augustan age, 
which I believe I have not yet sent you; and a very long 
note, or rather short essay, upon the Roman Constitution, for 
the conclusion of all. 

I have added an entire new character of Octavia, sister 
of Augustus and wife of Anthony, to be inserted imme- 
diately after Anthony and Cleopatra. She was by all 
accounts a most amiable creature, and forms a good contrast 
to her husband’s harlot, Cleopatra. I hope you will like it. 
I see the speedy publication of Conteau* again advertised 
in the Whitehall Evening Post, but I have not heard from 
Reeves this long time. . . . . I send: you Octavia, and 
hope you will treat her better than Anthony did. 


Several letters follow upon the same theme. Addi- 
tional notes were necessary; new lines to be intro- 
duced; re-arrangement of passages made; words 
altered for others of superior elegance or force ; in 
short, all the processes common to inventive labourers 
in the workshop of literature. 

In the summer of 1794, though at ‘the end of the 
book season, the poem, closely revised, came out in an 
expensive form. ‘The author wanted money much, but 
buyers were then few, and he must be content to wait 
for a more propitious moment. ‘To Malone, who had 
taken a trip to Brighton for recreation, his obligations 
were freely acknowledged. They were now increased ; 
for this good-natured friend had to send presents of 
copies to several influential noblemen; to propitiate 
or answer reviewers ; circulate favourable notices ; and 


* Confessions of James Baptiste Conteau, also by Jephson, written in 
exposure of enormities of the French revolutionary leaders. 
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gain for the work fair play at least, if not favour.* 
Lord Orford in July received his copy through Malone, 
for which he returns due thanks, and afterwards sends a 
criticism to the author. At the same time, he writes— 
“Lord Orford will be much obliged to Mr. Malone 
for a print of himself, and another of Mr. Jephson.” 

Whether our Critic at this moment expected 
Government patronage, is not clear; but the occa- 
sional necessities of an Irish landlord over unpunc- 
tual tenants render such boons very agreeable. 
That a place would have been accepted many 
years afterwards, his letters disclosed. At either 
period, his intimate friend Mr. Windham was to 
have formed the channel to office. Yet it never 
took effect. Jephson touches upon the subject in one 
of his letters in October 1794.T 


* Two of the noblemen whose good opinions were sought were Lords 
Orford (lately come to the title) and Mornington. The account of the 
latter may not be uninteresting, as he was known for keen literary tastes, 
though not, like Walpole, a professed writer. 

‘‘ T expected rather more praise frem Lord Orford, and much less from 
Lord Mornington (Marquis Wellesley). ‘The latter is the most fasti- 
dious of human critics, and though he has great literature, keen sagacity, 
and a well-formed taste, praise comes from him like drops out of a still. 
Besides, we have never (though once I think he loved me like a brother) 
been cordially reconciled, I mean on his part, since he has known my 
aversion to that most proper object of it, the M. of B. (Marquis of 
Buckingham). He and his family were the first patrons and friends of 
the young Mornington. However, he has said a great deal and well. 
With Lord Orford’s letter you ought to be particularly pleased, as you 
see how much he is struck with the note on the Queen of France, all 
the materials for which, and not a little in the wording, I had in letters — 
from you. The merit of the note is its strength and conciseness. Strong 
facts in strong words.” 

+ “With most fervent earnestness I pray that some considerable im- 
provement in your situation may result from the new Government 
coalition. The Secretary of State has a multitude of lucrative sinecures 
at his disposal ; and if Windham with such advantages as he at present 
possesses does not contrive speedily to put you quite at your ease, you 
must allow me to say he is the most frigid, nominal friend that ever 
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- But another tender attachment affected him more 
nearly than any disappointment ot place. Toward the 
end of 1794, a tour in Lancashire and Cheshire, to 
which Jephson refers in one of his letters, had unex- 
pected results. Again he became a victim to the 
tender passion. Criticism and time had not steeled 
the heart to love. And shall we be cold enough to 
blame him? Although once unsuccessful in a suit 
that lasted nearly a life, why not be permitted to try 
again? Are the young and the gay alone privileged 
to seek again and again the tenderest ties of human 
life? Is a smile all the sympathies we can bestow 
upon the suitor of sedate age when disappointed in his 
endeavours to participate in those affectionate endear- 
ments which it is the province of woman to bestow? 
He tried however and again failed. He had once 
loved ‘‘ not wisely but too well,” and did so a second 
time. Cupid and his stars had no compassion on a 


pretended to the virtue of friendship. How could the D. of Portland 
refuse him a request, urged ds it should be in favour of the most learned 
man in England (as I really think you arc), and universally beloved and 
respected ? J am very happy te find you have engaged Mr. Gerard 
Hamilton in the same office; for he has great zeal for a friend, and 
delights in negotiating.” 

Again, ia the following month— 

‘“‘Have we any more intelligence to expect about Lord Fitzwilliam ? 
If he does not come, perhaps Lord Spencer may; and with either I 
think you might be Usher of the Black Rod, a very gentleman-like 
place, which is attended with no trouble, leaves you at liberty to return 
to England the moment the session of Parliament ceases, is worth at least 
600/. per annum, and gives an excellent claim to asinecure of at least half 
the value when the administration of a friendly Lord Lieutenant is over.’’ 

The following passage is not very complimentary to two well- 
known men in Irish politics:—‘‘ Disturbing such a character as Lord 
Fitzgibbon might gratify such men as Mr. Philpot Curran or greasy 
Jack Egan, but it would be felt by every honest suitor and liberal gen- 
tleman at the bar as a national insult and national injury.” Curran is 
mentioned very contemptuously by two or three other Dublin correspon- 
dents of Malone—party politics often became there personal antipathies. 
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kind and affectionate heart eminently fitted for domes- 
tic companionship, yet condemned to drift down the 
stream of life a solitary however unwilling traveller, 
notwithstanding his own lines evinced the high esti- 
mate formed of domestic affection— 


Vain—-wealth and fame and fortune’s fostering care, 
If no fond breast the splendid blessings share ; 

And each day’s bustling pageantry once past, 
There—only there our bliss is found at last. 


The lady, it appeared—and it is nearly all we can 
hear of her—was a Miss B , well known to Mr. 
Windham, possessed of all the necessary qualities of 
a good wife; but difficulties now unknown stood in the 
way. A younger Jephson, nephew of the poet, hopes 
(November 21, 1794) the case is not so desperate as 
Malone thinks. ‘I have heard as high an account of 
her as can be given of woman. ‘The portraiture you 
sent me was very pleasing and satisfactory. ; 
Nothing but your evil genius, who seems to have dis- 
covered with cruel sagacity where you are most 
vulnerable, could have dashed so fair a prospect.” In 
the same strain, Lord Charlemont, Chetwood who 
knew her personally, the two Jephsons, uncle and 
nephew, allude to the subject in their letters of this 
date, and regret the result, for the sake of both par- 
ties. Fate had decreed him irreversibly a bachelor ! 

A characteristic homily upon love from the noble 
peer, a happy papa of sixty-seven, to the despairing 
bachelor of fifty-four, reached the latter in July 1795. 





Tant pis pour elle! My dearest Malone,—She has been 
able strongly to attach you, and must therefore be a woman 
of excellent sense; neither do I in the least doubt that she is 
possessed of every amiable quality, and of every elegant 
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accomplishment. Yet one thing I am sure she wants — 
namely, prudence. Since of all the wen I ever knew, you 
are the best adapted to make happy the woman of your 
choice in the state of wedlock. Tant pis donc pour elle. 

As for you, amusement and consequent forgetfulness are 
your best remedies. The specifics, however, are, I am well 
aware, not easy to be procured, but your literary turn, in a 
town like London, can scarcely, I should hope, fail in pro- 
viding you with the first; and Shakspeare may, perhaps, 
now be more profitable to you than ever he has yet been. 
That I most sincerely feel for you, and with you, is most 
certain. For never having but once in my life suffered love 
wm your way, I never could have been precisely in your pre- 
dicament. I have still known enough of the passion to be 
thoroughly acquainted with all its effects. 

Why will she not give you reason to be angry? Dépit is 
sometimes, though indeed not often, a tolerable resource. 
But this, I find, is denied you. Still, however, you are not 
without hopes. Neither am J. For I think it scarcely 
possible that a woman, sucl as you describe, should not 
finally return the passion of a man such as I know you to be. 
Should this happen, which I by no means think improbable, 
hang me if I would not, f6r some short time at least, en- 
deavour to repay her in her own coin, But this, with you, 
IT suppose is heresy. 

Bewildered by what would appear the vacillating 
conduct of the lady, alarmed by the results of the war, 
doubtful of Irish loyalty, and the consequent stability 
of his property in that country, he proceeded in a 
moment of fright, and unknown to his family, to ad- 
vertise it for sale. From this he was soon dissuaded. 
Good-nature had caused some temporary difficulty ; 
rents were irregular ; small loans had been advanced 
to friends on pressing emergencies, and not repaid; so 
that he was less at ease than usual; and this may have 
given the first idea of accepting, if offered, some suit- 
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able place. In the meantime, always careful of his 
friends, he had secured a small office at Gibraltar, 
through the interest of Mr. Windham, for one of the 
younger Jephsons, who in action with an enemy’s ship 
on the passage thither, had an opportunity, as a volun- 
teer in working a gun, of distinguishing himself, and 
was complimented on the occasion by Lord St. Vincent. 

Early in 1795 death unexpectedly carried off his 
friend Boswell, whose volumes have ensured fame, 
while among the waspish professors of criticism they 
have scarcely given him character. Between the bio- 
grapher and his labours some have drawn a very wide 
distinction. One has taken rank among the undying 
productions of our country. The other is absurdly 
alleged to have been a simpleton, a toady, a flatterer, 
almost a fool. Nay, undoubted independence and truth- 
telling even made him enemies at the moment. “ I will 
not pare my tiger’s claws down to those of a cat for any 
one,” was the manly declaration regarding Dr. John- 
son’s sarcasms. An opportunity was, therefore, taken 
in one of the newspapers after his death, and recently 
in works of more pretension, to sketch him unfairly ; 
to take measure of the workman, not of the work ; to 
lower the greater to the standard of the less. But 
Malone flew to the rescue; and as we might expect 
from a kindly spirit, rendered due credit to an erring 
nature of many foibles, but with talents beyond dis- 
pute.* Nay, the departed seemed almost to have 
expected something of posthumous aid from his good- 
humoured friend; for Bennet Langton thus writes to 
Malone in August, 1795— 


* Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1795. 
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I have not had any information of the Boswell family since 
an affecting letter from Sir William Forbes of Edinburgh, 
giving an account of his attendance at the last solemn office 
of our poor friend’s interment at Auchinleck. I find, sir, the 
poor man had referred to you, jointly with Sir William and 
Mr. Temple, the friendly task of judging which and what 
parts of his writings left behind him may be thought of for 
publication. 

Absence from town was frequent during the year, 
caused, perhaps, by attachment to the lady in Lan- 
cashire, of whom his old friend Chetwood thus writes 
in January, 1795— 

My wishes for your success in your matrimonial pursuit 
were strong when I saw you, and much stronger afterwards 
when, in the neighbourhood of Warrington, I heard a cha- 
racter of the lady that attracted me most warmly to her. 
Among other traits, J was charmed with one—namely, that 
she is almost adored by the poor of that country. 


In March of the same year, the monument to Dr. 
Johnson being nearly ready for erection, Malone, as 
an active member of the managing committee, wrote 
for the epitaph which had been promised by Dr. Parr. 
An assenting answer was given, to which early in 


April Malone replies— 


“J am sure it is unnecessary to tell you that it was 
not from any want of attention I did not immediately 
answer your letter. The truth is, I wished to consult 
some of the gentlemen to whom the management of 
Dr. Johnson’s monument had been assigned, and had 
not opportunity of doing so till yesterday. The epi- 
taph which you have written will, I have no doubt, be 
everything that they could wish; but as they and the 
surviving executor (Sir Wm. Scott) cannot properly 
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adopt any inscription without seeing and approving 
it, and as you might possibly not choose to submit 
it at all to their inspection unless upon a certain 
assurance of its being adopted, I thought it right to 
state the circumstance to you before you transmitted 
the epitaph. The persons I allude to are, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Windham, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Metcalf and 
Mr. Boswell, who together with myself are nomi- 
nated as curators of the monument, and who are all 
extremely indebted to you for your exertions on the 
present occasion.” 

Dr. Parr writes, at the same moment, that he will 
soon be in town. Malone replies by inclosing a pro- 
posal from Sir William Scott, implying some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the language employed, which 
produced cessation of correspondence for more than a 
month. Malone then resumes his pen at greater 
length, fortified by the opinion of the club, that cer- 
tain alterations should be made in order to suit the 
general views :— 

“ May 21, 1795. 

‘Dear Sir,—Some very pressing business of my 
own has prevented me a long time from obeying Sir 
William Scott's desire, who being entirely occupied 
by the business of the term, requested me to convey 
to you our joint sentiments on the subject of the two 
letters with which you favoured us. I may add, that 
I felt myself very unequal to the task, as indeed I 
have nothing more to say respecting the epitaph than 
what I have said already. 

‘¢ However, as in a question of this sort authority 
may be of some weight in a matter where the appeal 
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must finally be to the public, I may mention to you 
that, as Dr. Johnson had founded what is called the 
Literary Club, I thought they had a kind of peculiar 
interest in any inscription to his memory ; and there- 
fore took an opportunity, when there happened to be 
some of our most eminent members present, to repeat 
your epitaph; and Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Steevens, Sir Wm. Scott, as well as all the other 
members present, were decidedly of opinion that 
probabilis was an utterly inadequate epithet as 
descriptive of Dr. Johnson’s character as a poet ; and 
they were equally clear that some eulogium on him as 
a poet was absolutely necessary to the integrity of 
his character. I do, therefore, most earnestly request 
that you will give us some other epitaph; for the 
total omission is what none of his friends are willing 
to agree to. Permit me to add one other considera- 
tion, which perhaps when you turn it in your mind, 
as | am sure your candour-will lead you to do, may 
have some little weight. ; 

“The world in general consider Johnson as a great 
writer in prose and verse. Now, under the words 
‘»receptort recte vivendi gravissimo, his admirable 
powers as a writer of prose are not necessarily, 
included, though I know they are large enough to 
comprehend them; but that his great excellence in 
this respect is not necessarily included in these words 
appears from hence—that Bishop Butler and Bishop 
Coneybeare may be both described very truly as 
‘ preceptores recte vivendi gravisstmi, and yet neither 
of them were eminent for purity, elegance, or strength 
of language. If therefore no character at all is 
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given of Johnson as a .poet (which I think seems 
rather to be your wish), and the other words do not 
necessarily imply an eulogium on him as a prose 
writer, will not his admirers, which are all the 
judicious part of mankind, have some reason to con- 
sider the inscription, however masterly in many other 
respects, as an imperfect delineation of him? 

“‘T may add also, that the universality of his 
knowledge, the promptness of his mind in producing 
it on all occasions in conversation, and the vivid 
eloquence with which he clothed his thoughts how- 
ever suddenly called upon, formed in my appre- 
hension, as I formerly took the hberty of mentioning 
to you, a very distinguished part of the character of 
his genius, and placed him on higher ground than, 
perhaps, any other quality that can be named. This 
has been wholly omitted, on grounds which I by no 
means wish to controvert; but at the same time, it 
surely may be properly urged as a circumstance that 
entitles us, his ardent admirers, to hope that his 
character as a poet may not also be omitted; and 
I therefore only mention it as an auxiliary argu- 
ment to induce you to be a little more liberal to us 
in that part of the inscription concerning which we 
differ. 

“Thus, dear Sir, I have, as shortly as I could, 
though I fear very imperfectly, stated our sentiments 
on this subject. An amicable discussion of this kind 
does not stand in need of any apology, and therefore 
I shall not take up your time in making any. 

“Poor Mr. Boswell died on Tuesday morning, 
after an illness of five weeks. Just before he fell ill 
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he had prepared a very civil answer to your letter in 
the last Gentleman's Magazine.” 

This clever and indeed unanswerable appeal, unlike 
the round-robin to Johnson himself on a similar occa- 
sion, overcame the self-will of the author. He gave 
way with a tolerably good grace; and Malone in July 
following thus expresses the satisfaction arising from 
the alteration :— 

“TY did not trouble you with a letter merely to say 
that Sir William Scott and Iam much pleased with 
your alteration of the epitaph, and neither. of us 
thought the new words at all too honied. The Greek 
line is most happily changed, and may set.all cavil at 
defiance.” 

This accomplished for the dead, another difficulty 
remained as to the living, of which Malone writing to 
Dr. Parr, may still be the historian. 

‘The inscription has been in Mr. Bacon’s hands 
for some weeks past, and 4 did not think you would 
have had any more trouble with it; but in that part 
which relates particularly to himself, he wishes not to 
be shorn of his Academical honours, and that pos- 
terity should know he was entitled to annex R.A. to 
his name. You will be so good therefore, as to 
Latinize this for him, and to say how it shall stand. 
The words are at present, Faciebat Johannes Bacon 
Sculptor Ann. Christ. M.pcc.Lxxxxv.” | 

The poor sculptor pleaded for retention of the Aca- 
demic honours of art in vain. The magnate of Greek 
and Latin declined compliance ; and Malone curtly 
communicates the reception of the denial. ‘I have 
called on Mr. Bacon, and he very reluctantly has 
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agreed to omit any notice of his being a Royal Acade- 
mician.” 

In the summer (1795), desirous of subduing un- 
pleasant recollections, he visited Oxford. The aim 
was to do for John Aubrey, the antiquary, what he 
also intended for Dryden and Pope—that is to tell all 
that could be gleaned new of their lives and works. 

To the superstitions of that laborious writer—the 
apparitions, voices, omens, dreams, and other super- 
natural fancies, he paid no more attention than sen- 
sible men of the present day do to table-turning and 
spirit-rapping. But he had great respect, as other 
eminent men had, for his facts—for those obvious 
and unmistakeable things which impress the eyes and 
ears and memory—not such as spring from heated 
imaginations. 

In the History of the Stage (p. 166, Ed. 1790) he 
speaks of his works, printed and manuscript, with 
great respect. Many of the latter being biographical, 
told of men who, when he wrote, had then but just 
quitted the world, and of whom the information being 
recent, was probably authentic. ‘These he considered 
might be edited with advantage, illustrated by his 
own researches. ‘T’o Lord Charlemont he writes :— 

“‘ Of the whole of Aubrey’s biographical collections 
deposited in the Ashmolean Museum, I made a tran- 
script last summer, which will be hereafter laid be- 
fore the public.” To this project allusion is again 
made in the Life of Dryden.* By letters which I 


* “Myr. Aubrey, who was acquainted with Dryden, informs us in his 
Life of Milton (which, together with his other curious accounts of English 
writers, I hope speedily to give the public), that our author (Dryden), 
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have seen, some jealousy arose among certain literati, 
as if other transcribers of the same papers were to he 
excluded; but this idea had no sufficient foundation. 
The design as we know never took effect. In one of 
Thorpe’s catalogues a MS. volume on this subject, 
said to be his, was priced at twelve guineas. In the 
catalogue of the younger Boswell’s books, two lots are 
transcripts from Aubrey, which doubtless came from 
the same pen. 


At this moment a subject fitted beyond all others 
to exercise the discriminative powers in which he 
excelled, came before the public in the alleged dis- 
covery of Shakspeare Papers by the Irelands, father 
and son. The fraud was sufficiently daring; the 
skill employed quite enough to impose upon ordi- 
nary persons; and it was carried on with unusual 
effrontery. But with a judge in the way so scruti- 
nizing as Malone, the moment could scarcely be 
considered favourable for success in such a deception. 
No colourable guarantee could or would be given 
of authenticity. Of the internal evidence he was 
perhaps the most complete master then living, having 
spent much of a life in the study of all the essen- 
tial points bearing upon the question of ancient 
English composition. Examined by these lights, 
added to the suspicious and strict secrecy preserved 
as to the supposed original possession, he soon pro- 
nounced the papers to be forgeries. 

To Lord Charlemont, his usual depositary of lite- 
before he wrote this drama State of Innocence, waited on the blind bard, 


and asked his permission to put his great poem into rhyme. ‘Ay,’ said 
Milton, ‘ you may tag my verses if you will.” 
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rary intelligence, the fact was early communicated. 
His lordship thus adverts to it, July 1795 :— 


I have seen in the papers, which, by the way, my eyes will 
scarcely permit me to read, some account of the wonderful 
Shakspearian discoveries. And even before your argument 
convinced me of the forgery, I gave very little credit to it. 
It promised too much to keep its word; and J am only sorry 
that Mr. Steevens is not proprietor of the manuscripts. The 
lines you transcribe as part of one of the sonnets would alone 
be sufficient to prove the absurdity of the forger. 


Literary imposture occasionally finds a ready ear 
in our country. Whenever a good excuse offers, we 
are willing to add to the fame of a popular idol, and 
in the first moments of enthusiasm at a new dis- 
covery are prone to indulge rather our partiality than 
judgment. So it proved with many in respect to 
these documents. Every one was interested in them 
because Shakspeare was every one’s author. But the 
gradual increase of successive “ discoveries ’ led from 
surprise to suspicion; and although antiquaries of 
name avowed their belief, while others continued in 
doubt, the great body of professed commentators,— 
Malone, Reed, Farmer, Ritson, Lord Orford, Bishop 
of Dromore, Bishop of Salisbury (detector of Lander’s 
forgery ),—and many more of the most distinguished 
men of the day, deemed them spurious. 

Malone, as best fitted for the work, was persuaded 
to take the lead in disabusing the credulous. A few 
inquiries moderate in tone in the magazines, brought 
forth angry replies, sneers, and abuse. At length, 
early in 1796, the publication of a two-guinea folio of 
the Papers, the advanced guard of two more at the 
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same price, threatened such an attack on the good 
sense and purses of the people, that he deemed it due 
to them and himself to take the field in form, and 
destroy the fabrication for ever. 

The mode chosen was that of a letter to Lord 
Charlemont—An Inquiry into the Authenticity of 
Certain Papers attributed to Shakspeare. But the 
letter grew to a book of more than four hundred 
pages. From the almost inexhaustible stores of the 
writer he proves from “orthography, phraseology, 
dates given, or deducible by inference, and dissimili- 
tude of handwriting, that not a single paper or deed 
in this extraordinary volume was written or executed 
by the person to whom it was ascribed.” 

Nothing can be more complete than the expo- 
sure. Not a point is neglected, not one remains 
doubtful ; while many are suggested and solved which 
were new to those unaccustomed to such studies, and 
which may be brouglft into play should a similar 
cheat be ever attempted again. N ot the least con- 
clusive testimony was that of Steevens, whose can- 
dour overpowered former feelings of alienation or 
rivalry: ‘*Mr. Steevens presents his best compli- 
ments to Mr. Malone, and most sincerely thanks him 
for his very elegant present, which exhibits one of 
the most decisive pieces of criticism that was ever 
produced.” 

In the meantime Vortigern, one of the spurious 
family, was accepted at Drury Lane, with a prologue 
from Sir James B. Burgess. Pye, the Poet Laureate, 
also a believer for a time, had written one, but was 
just in time to withdraw it. Merry wrote the epi- 
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logue, and Mrs. Jordan spoke it. ‘Three hundred 
pounds were given by the managers for the right of 
representation. But Malone’s book came out at the 
moment, and being likely to mar its success, Ireland 
issued a hand-bill attacking his opponent, and be- 
speaking the candour of a British audience.* Assailed 
at length by general discredit from the researches of 
the Critic as well as public taste, persistence in the 
fraud ceased. Its perpetrator, young Ireland, gave 
the story of forgery in detail, confessing all the 
fabrications to be his own, and begun at the age of 
nineteen. 

It is often amusing to see how little grateful are 
dupes to those who undeceive them. So it was with 
these papers. When critical proof and open confes- 
sion of the forger no longer left a peg to hang a doubt 
upon, pamphlets came forth little complimentary to 
the detector of the fraud. Chalmers favoured the 
public with an Apology for the Believers in the Shak- 
speare Papers. And Caldecott, under the name of 
Samuel Ireland, father of the perpetrator of the 
offence, with Az Investigation of Mr. Malone's 
claims to the character of a Scholar or Critic; being 
an Examination of his Inquiry into the Authenticity 
of the Shakspeare MSS. Two or three others had 


* “ Vortigern. A malevolent and impotent attack on the Shakspeare 
MSS. having appeared on the eve of the representation of the play of 
Vortigern, evidently intended to injure the interest of the proprietor of 
the MSS., Mr. Ireland feels it impossible within the short space of time 
that intervenes between the publishing and the representation to pro- 
duce an answer to the most unfounded and illiberal assertions in Mr. 
Malone's Inquiry. He is therefore induced to request that the play 
of Vortigern may be heard with that candour that has ever distinguished 
a British audience.” 


Q 
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preceded or followed them; an‘ then this great “ dis- 
covery” passed silently to deserved oblivion. 

An impression prevailed that these forgeries had 
been long contemplated. In 1785, a rumour cir- 
culated among literary men that in an attorney's 
office in Warwickshire, wills had been found of the 
Shakspeare family, throwing new lights upon its his- 
tory. Such a report drew many inquirers. Malone 
wrote privately (April 7?) to Mr. Nichols of the 
Gentleman's Magazine for information, who how- 
ever could furnish little more than that some details 
had transpired through Mr. Samuel Ireland, in 
Illustrations of the Avon. The story then diced 
silently away. 

Now that it suffered violent death, he amused him- 
self as chief executioner, by collecting all pamphlets 
and papers written on either side into volumes, which 
passed under the auctioneer’s hammer at his sale in 
1818. ° 

On the first appearance of his book, a copy was sent 
to Burke, who thus replies :— 


My pear Sir,—Your letter is dated the first of the month, 
but I did not receive it with the welcome and most acceptable 
present that came along with it, till late in the evening of 
yesterday. However, I could not postpone the satisfaction 
oftered to me by your partiality and goodness. I got to the 
seventy-third page before I went to sleep, to which what I 
read did not greatly contribute. 

I do not know that for several years I longed so much for 
any literary object as for the appearance of this work. Far 
from having my expectations disappointed, I may say with 
great sincerity that they have been infinitely exceeded. The 
spirit of that sort of criticism by which false pretence and 
imposture are detected, was grown very rare in this century. 
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You have revived it with great advantage. Besides doing 
everything which the vindication of the first genius, perhaps 
in the world, required from the hand of him who studied him 
the most, and illustrated him the best; you have in the most 
natural, happy, and pleasing manner, and as if you were 
drawn into it by your subject, given us a very interesting his- 
tory of our language during that important period in which, 
after being refined by Chaucer, it fell into the rudeness of 
civil confusion, and then continued in a pretty even progress 
to the state of correctness, strength, and elegance, in which 
we see it In your writings. 

Your note, in which for the first time you leave the cha- 
racter of the antiquary, to be, I am afraid, but too right m 
that of a prophet, has not escaped me. Johnson used to say 
he loved a good hater. Your admiration of Shakspeare would 
be ill sorted, indeed, if your taste (to talk of nothing else) did 
not lead you to a perfect abhorrence of the French revolution 
and all its works. Once more thank you most heartily for 
the great entertainment you have given me as a critick, as an 
antiquary, a philologist, and as a politician. I shall finish the 
book I think to-day. 

This will be delivered to you by a young kinsman of mine, 
of Exeter College, in Oxford. I think him a promising 
young man, very well qualified to be an admirer of yours, 
and I hope, to merit your notice, of which he is very ambi- 
tious. I have the honour to be, my dear sir, with true respect 
and affection, your most faithful and very much obliged and 
humble servant, 

IXrMuND BURKE. 


Beaconsfield, April 8, 1796. 

Lord Charlemont writes a long letter in August ; 
regrets having ordered ‘Ireland’s magnificent and 
ostentatious deceit ;” thanks him for literary pur- 
chases; asks whether a Liverpool trader be a suffi- 
ciently safe conveyance for his treasures to Dublin; 
and refers to his correspondents literary employments 
and those of some of their mutual friends. 


Q 2 
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I rejoice to hear you have so many things on the anvil; 
every one of them is a resource agaiust ennui—of all human 
maladies the worst, since all other diseases affect the mind 
through the body, while this pest of our nature seems to 
originate in the soul. Your Life of Shakspeare will, I am 
confident, be curious, and, as that more immediately belongs 
to you, I think you are in the right to give it the preference 
of (to) Aubrey. I know nothing of particulars, but am really 
impatient for Dryden’s Prose, as I regard his style as one of 
the first in our language, and wish that it were more read 
and imitated than it has been. 

As to my dear Sir Joshua’s works, I more than long for 
them, not only on account of their intrinsic merit, but because 
I was and am, in spite of fate, his friend. 

Poor Burke! I never, indeed, expected that he would get 
the better of his loss,* and am happy to find that, at times, 
he can forget it. There was a man whose spirit seemed to be 
almost independent of body, though even he is weighed down 
by bodily infirmities. Yet his mind, too, must suffer greatly 
from the present torrent of French success; and I hear that 
his Regicide Peace is suppressed, since no publication could 
assuredly be worse timed.t 

The death of Lord Orfétd, which, from your account, I 
cannot but fear, will greatly grieve me. As an old and kind 
friend, I shall most sincerely lament him. As a literary 
character, I must deplore a loss to the world which will be 
scarcely retrievable, since. such a union of the scholar and 
the gentleman will with difficulty be found. 

Why must Lord Macartney, spite of ill health and in- 
creasing years, be for ever, like Cain, sentenced to be a 
wanderer, after all lis peregrinations of Europe, Asia, and 
America? Why must he be condemned to leave his bones 
perhaps in Africa, among Hottentots?{ Indeed, his English 


* That of his son, and only remaining child. 

{ This proved to be unfounded. Few who knew Burke would believe 
its suppression ; but his lordship’s politics were strong the other way. 

} His lordship, who mingled much in literary and fashionable coteries, 
and to whom I find several references by Malone, had been recently 
appointed Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. 
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peerage is, in my opinion, purchased dearly. I was in 
hopes that his Chinese work would have been published long 
since. 


Towards the close of the year, his good offices in 
the introduction of a new tragedy, The Conspiracy, 
to Drury Lane, were again sought by his friend 
Jephson. It was taken from Jetastasio, and ran 
only three nights. Of other details Malone must be 
the historian. 

“On this story, from Clemenza di Tito, Mr. Jeph- 
son produced a tragedy. It was performed twice (an 
error, thrice) at the theatre in Drury Lane, in 1796, 
and then laid aside. ‘The proprictors of the theatre 
having determined that authors should no longer 
have their third nights, but the ninth part of 300/. 
for each night of performance, Mr. Jephson was en- 
titled to 667. 13s., for which Mr. Sheridan, after 
repeated delays, gave his draft on his banker, which 
was never paid; being the ‘ New way of paying old 
debts’ adopted in that theatre since he became pos- 
sessed of it.” 

Occasionally, Lord Orford and Malone continued 
their former meetings; for who could resist so 
attractive a story-teller, or doubt so retentive a 
memory? At seventy-nine, with much bodily in- 
firmity, two months before death, we find it as vivid 
as ever. 


“ January 3rd, 1797.—Lord Orford told me that 
he had seen the letter of Anne Clifford, Countess of 
Dorset, &c., which he had inserted in the World, 
without mentioning his authority. It was shown to 
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him by Mr. West, who got it (not very honestly) 
from the second Lord Orford’s papers. | 

“The old Lady Dacres whom he has mentioned 

as having conversed with, one who had scen the old 
Countess of Desmond, was the wife of Richard, Lord 
Dacres, who died in ——. She was his second wife, 
and married in 1624; therefore, probably born about 
1600. Her daughter was married to a Mr. Chaloner, 
by whom she had a son, who became Speaker in 
Richard Cromwell’s Parliament. From a descendant 
of this Mr. Chute (stc) Lord Orford derived his 
information. 
Jt was at his instance that Lord Corke published 
the Memoirs of Cary, Earl of Monmouth. Lord 
Orford read them once in MS., and remembers a 
passage which Lord Corke suppressed. Cary told 
that, being of the bed-chamber to King Charles, it 
was his duty to light him upstairs; and that the 
king having returned unexpectedly one night, when 
either Henry Jermyn oraHenry Percy was with the 
queen (for both were her favourites), Cary, to save 
her majesty from being caught, dropped the candle 
out of his hand when ascending the stairs, so as to 
give the gallant an opportunity of getting off. 

“‘ Lord Hervey wrote very curious memoirs of his 
own time, which are yet extant in the hands of 
General Hervey, he believes. Lord Lansdown pos- 
sessed them for two years; and, therefore, probably 
had the MS. transcribed.* 

“ Of the Marquis of Halifax’s curious memoirs 


* Published in 1848; and afford curious revelations of the intrigues 
and manners of the time. 
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there were two copies. One was destroyed by Lord 
Nottingham, the other remained long in the hands 
of Lady Burlmgton; but Pope, finding that in 
several places the Papists of the time of Charles II. 
and James, were represented in an unfavourable 
light, prevailed upon her to burn them.” 

The conclusion of the Ireland forgery left him free 
to pursue the more grateful employment of collecting 
and editing the works of his dear friend Reynolds. 
This had been early designed, sanctioned by the 
approval of Burke, as the most appropriate tribute to 
the memory of the departed. He had been two years 
employed also upon an enlarged and revised history 
of the stage—but this was put aside for a time. 
Reynolds commanded more immediate attention; 
and his eyes found relief in ceasing to decipher 
old papers. ‘To Lord Charlemont the intention 
as usual had been communicated, who thus replies, 
November 1794:—‘“I am glad to find that our 
ever-to-be-lamented Sir Joshua’s works are in such 
forwardness. I have read his Journey to Flanders 
which he lent me in MS., and like it extremely. It 
is the best voyage pittoresque now extant.” 

The work appeared in the spring of 1797. No 
methodical or extended biography was attempted. A 
plain, unpretending outline gives us the main facts 
of his career, followed by the Discourses, Idlers, a 
Journey to Flanders and Holland, Notes upon Du 
Fresnoy's Art of Painting. These were his own. 
But with them are printed, as Mason did in 1783 
at York in order to complete the basis for Reynolds’s 
notes—Mason’s translation of Du Fresnoy, Dryden's 
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preface to it, Pope’s Epistle to Jervas on the same, 
Du Fresnoy’s Account of Certain Painters; Chrono- 
logical and Alphabetical List of Painters. 

In a pretty long letter from Bath written in May 
under severe illness, Burke gives Malone all credit 
for his labours and discriminative remarks. But, 
alas! the writer himself, while exciting the sympathy 
of his fellow-mourner for one whom they so much 
loved, was soon called by death to mingle with those 
for whom that fellow-mourner was left also to lament. 
An affecting incident, characteristic of the warm 
affections of this great man, is mentioned on this 
occasion by Malone. In writing to the latter about 
Reynolds, although so many years had elapsed since 
his death, Burke had blotted the paper with his tears. 
He had just returned from Bath to Beaconsfield to 
die. 

Lady Inchiquin wrote to Malone soon afterwards 
of their mutual friend: ‘ Alas! my dear sir, I can 
give you but a heart-brgaking account of our poor 
friend Mr. Burke. We are anxiously ‘awaiting the 
return of a messenger, who we have every reason to 
fear will bring tidings of his death.” 

Two days afterwards he received the follow- 
ing :— 

Sir,—It is with the deepest affliction I am to communicate 
to you the death of Mr. Burke, who expired last night at 
half-past twelve o’clock. 

The long and unshaken friendship which had subsisted 
between you and him renders this a painful communication ; 
but it is a duty I owe to such friendship. 


He died as he lived, great and good. His mind remained 
collected and calm to the last. Mrs. Burke exceeds even her 
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wonted fortitude; and in this trying moment displays all the 
pious resignation of the Christian. 
Tam, Sir, your very faithful servant, 


Eom. NAGLE. 
Beaconsfield, Sunday, 9th July, 1797. 


Lord Charlemont, in a long letter, in August, thus 
notices him among other friends in a mortuary list 
sent by Malone. The allusion to his early circum- 
stances must of course be taken, as no doubt is 
meant, with many grains of allowance; and his lord- 
ship’s politics speak for themselves. He occasionally 
flings a jocular sarcasm at the Tory propensities of 
his correspondent; and at the conclusion of this 
letter good-humouredly takes him to task on the 
subject at length. He complains also of the state of 
Ireland, of his poverty, of the poverty of those 
around him who have not the means to keep up 
their usual mode of living. Hence he begs that 
Malone will suspend his literary purchases for him 
for the present— To which abstinence from the 
favourite food of my mind, you may be assured my 
poverty and not my will consents.” 

Your list of deaths is indeed a sad one—Poor Burke! one 
of my oldest and best acquaintances and friends! I knew 
him intimately long before he was a politician, and when 
without acrown in his pocket he was a happy man. I knew 
him intimately at his first introduction to the volitical world, 
when also he was as happy as the adoration of his friends 
and a perfect rectitude of conduct could make him. [I have 
also known him intimately when he was not quite so happy. 
His heart was excellent. His abilities were supernatural ; 
and a deficiency in prudence and political wisdom (!) could 
alone have kept him within the rank of mortals. 

Lord Orford, to whose kindness and friendship I have 
been early and long obliged, was undoubtedly the most 
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pleasing companion I ever knew. He ‘has also, I fear, made 
a chasm in society which it will be difficult to fill. 

Mason, I thank fate, I only knew bv his writings, which 
are alone sufficient to ensure the regret of any man who 
pretends to the smallest degree of note. As for Dr. War- 
ren, death owed him a grudge for the numerous victims 
rescued from his dart; and at last revenged himself by that 
fatal blow on the stomach. 


Toward the end of the year Malone, as already 
hinted, found an assailant in a pamphlet concerning 
the papers of Aubrey in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford. It was said he had acquired permission 
from the authorities to copy them to the exclusion of 
a Mr. Caulfield, although their transcription had 
been accomplished by him before, and their exterior 
expressly marked—* These fragments collected and 
arranged by EK. M. 1792.” But the charge came 
from a portion of the Ireland party. 

Letters from various correspondents at this time 
indicate something of his various pursuits. Jeremy 
Bentham writes to know whether the charter of 
Queen Elizabeth for the foundation of Westminster 
School can be seen anywhere, in print or manuscript, 
without formal application to the Dean and Chapter. 
The no less celebrated John Wilkes assures him that 
every assistance shall be rendered to his ‘ curious 
researches” that can be given by the city authorities, 
superiors, and subordinates. Lord Charlemont says 
he has picked up an old play in Dublin, which, not 
being in any of the collections sent him from London, 
he presumes to be scarce:—A Chaste Mayd in 
Cheapside, by Thomas Midelton, Gent., 1630. A 
criticism follows upon Love in Ruins, which is 
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founded upon the same story as Lord Orford’s excel- 
lent tragedy, who however declares that it was taken 
from the confession of one of Tillotson’s penitents; 
but to go farther back, the same tale appears in one 
of the Queen of Navarre’s novels. He will not, 
however, receive anything against Lord Orford’s 
originality. To that nobleman the Irish peer, as 
we have seen, was strongly attached; again notices 
his death as a loss to writers of literary memorials 
of his time; desires his special and affectionate 
remembrance to him in many letters to Malone; and 
amid others equally strong, thus says in November 
1787:—* You do me perfect justice in supposing that 
I should be sorry indeed to receive Mr. Walpole’s 
book at the price you mention. My most truly affec- 
tionate compliments and sincere respects to that most 
amiable of men.” 

His lordship also shortly before Burke’s death 
had written to Malone in alarm at the chance of 
being embroiled in politics with his old friend, 
though by no fault of his own. An injudicious 
Trish politician had addressed him a pamphlet, in 
reply to one of the letters on a Legicide Peace, 
intermingled with abuse of their celebrated writer. 
But though the peer found fault with the politics 
of the commoner, no attack upon him could receive 
the slightest countenance. Should the piece become 
known, Malone was to deny, in his lordship’s name, 
the slightest knowledge of its production. If it 
escaped notice, let it remain so; and accordingly it 
passed at once unobserved to that populous yet noise- 
less region into which Fame declines to enter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
1797—1799. 


Correspondence—A Rapt Poet—Excursion to Brighton—Portrait by 
Ozias Humphrey—State of Ireland—Earl of Clare—The Union— 
Prose of Dryden—Letter of Lord Hailes—George Canning and the 
Literary Club—aA Visitor from Stratford. 


Amonc his correspondents at this time on various, 
though unimportant topics, were Bindley, Cumber- 
land, Sir George Beaumont, Lord Harrington, Duke 
of Portland, and a few others. Some obscure writers 
“pressed by difficulties” seek subscriptions for their 
distress, or opinions upon forthcoming works. Some 
have “high opinions of your learning, your worth, 
and your benevolent nature, which have been enter- 
tained by the ‘mighty dead,’ and by many of the 
most wise and virtuous of the living.” One is from 
an unfortunate Navy chaplain, who has sold off every 
book and rag he possessed for the means of sub- 
sistence :—‘* I have no resource, sir, for bread but 
in Providence and my pen. I possess no official or 
other stated income. I am old. Neither my age, 
my indigence, nor inclination allow of a return to a 
sea life. My few relations of fortune are far as India 
from me. My only alternative is to beg or to starve.” 

I extract this specimen of prosaic misery in con- 
trast to another from a rapt poet—flighty as the 
wildest who has trodden Parnassus—who seeks “ an 
inheritance on the Elysian heights »—‘ an asylum in 
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the arms of genius ”—‘ while others are mad for a 
few weeds of fame and money!” We hear occasion- 
ally of the erratic and unworldly sons of song, but 
the specimen given below is worth preserving as a 
curlosity.* 


* “Be so good as to excuse the freedom of a pen that springs forward 
in the present airy epoch,* from the pinion which never cut the fantastic 
winds of fortune or of fame; a pen guided by the fingers of one who 
has been so happy as to enjoy himself serenely to the present moment 
in the pleasing circles of science and the Muses, careless of fame and 
the volant revolutionary system of interest—unknown to the world 
individually. 

“‘T could not have ventured, I presume, to have taken upon me the 
liberty of writing to you under any other idea than that you delighted 
in the beauteous regions and temples of the Muses, wherein, also, I love 
to ramble. And, notwithstanding it was with much reluctance (fearful 
of offending) that I at length mustered courage enough to spring for- 
ward in laying this fragment before you. Since I have had the pleasure 
of knowing your name (which I esteem reciprocally), while being kept 
back by the potent arm of timidity, I thought, time after time, of sending 
you pieces, some written in rhyme, others in blank verse, which have 
since (as customary with most of my writings) been obliterated in the 
flames. The fire is the general repository of my Muse. 

“ And now, sir, since I have so far ventured upon your leisure, permit 
me to leave the piece, of which you have only a part, with these few 
encomiums, to battle through, and bring me clear from, the storms and 
shouts of impropriety in so doing. 

“ Sir, this (namely, the Thunderstorm, containing between eight and 
nine hundred lines) I have lately written for the purpose of entertaining 
myself through a secluded hour. But, after pondering over my papers, 
reflecting on the want of a friendly remark, and entertaining an opinion 
of the regard which perhaps you may have for a picture of this cha- 
racter, I extracted for you the first canto, wishing to have your opinion 
thereon. Meantime, I believe I have written, and may venture to recol- 
lect with little attention, better pieces, both in rhyme and blank verse ; 
thinking, sir, that my pen is capable of altering what may be found 
deficient,—not, surely, that I ever care anything for the press, but to 
entertain a friend so well myself, sometimes with a view reflected from 
gloom, from the dawn, or from the angry plains of wars; for my delight 
is in the epic system. 

“7 cannot wander into a commenting region of redundance, or to darken 
the paper with a cloud of words does not become me. But, sir, permit 


‘ To you singularly; and if not acceptable, will never be heard of more. 
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From these and similar taxations he was glad to 
seek refuge at the sea-side in a visit to his co-executor 
Metcalfe.* Here a new scene opened in rank, 


me to observe (after, young as I am, being in many parts of the world, 
abroad and at home, in most kinds of weather, and knowing well the plains 
of Salisbury) that there is nothing represented but what may be within 
the boundaries of nature. That I think it necessary for you to trans- 
port your soul into the very body of a scene, since the piece is entirely 
in action, in order to see and enjoy every object in its true colour (for 
if it cannot withstand such, it will be unworthy of me) ; that, after being 
brought to the depth of the scene by this first canto, I have a second to 
introduce you therefrom, and I think with morc pleasing and change of 
variety. 

“In the second canto are seen the clouds, the lightning, the rain, and 
the wind to pass away by degrees, the village getting lighter, &c., &c. ; 
, clouds, in patches, floating in the heavens; with several other representa- 
tions. The whole ending with a view of Emma, dead, by the side of her 
weeping lover, and the plains, &c., &c.; the sun shining, and the clouds 
level, reclined on the horizon ; which canto, containing about five hun- 
dred lines, remains among my papers, and to your service. 

“ Such lines, sir, have dropped almost spontaneously from my pen, and 
you have them nearly as they fell. But, notwithstanding, be so good, if 
such be entertaining to you, as not to excuse but point me my crrors 
and imperfections; for I can freely submit to your advice, and calmly 
guide my pen amidst either censure or praise. Criticism is an ornament 
worthy of a bosom. 

“The following section, sir, I will extract for you immediately on re- 
ceiving a few lines from you by pést or otherwise; tending to entertain 
you in the vacant time—a piece cntirely novel, written*in rbyme, which 
likely you will be more partial to. Otherwise, if not agreeable, I will 
call and receive, begging pardon for the liberty taken. 

*‘ And now, after stretching out my hand to present you this extract, 
I once more return to the fields and society of the Muses, while others 
are mad with a few weeds of fame and money. An inheritance on the 
Elysian heights, the fields of Nature, with an asylum in the arms of 
Genius, is the only desire and wish of, 


Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant 
“ At Mr. Kendricks, (while to you and all a stranger), 
Little Bath Street, Joun Puretes Tucker.” 
Cold Bath Square, 
No. 5, n, 1797. 





* Little of this gentleman appears to have been recorded, excepting 
that he valued ard sought the best literary society, and kept—one of 
its pleasant accompaniments—a good table. Ile was in the House of 
Commons several years; his name appears in the round robin attached 
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gaiety, and female society. But there was nothing 
to win ‘a prepossessed mind.” ‘The letter is to his 
favourite sister Catherine, October, 1797 :— . 

‘‘ My excursion to Brighton was quite an in- 
promptu. I stayed there three weeks, and had seven- 
teen dips in a good sea bath, which is a hundred 
times better than the open sea on that coast. The 
mornings went off quick enough—the evenings rather 
tedious, as for want of my (illegible) candles I could 
not venture to read. Metcalfe generally went to 
Lady Jersey's to whist—Mrs. Stratford and Lady 
Heron her only companions—and sometimes to the 
play, whither I accompanied him two or three times 
for want of something to do. 

‘We dined one day at Sir Godfrey Webster’s, 
who is not a bit depressed by the loss of his wife.* 

We had some fine folks there—the Duke 
of Beaufort and his son, the Marquis of Worcester, 
who is married to a very pleasing woman, daughter 
of Lord Gower, and sister to her you met at Chel- 
tenham. There were also Lord Lucan and his 
daughter, Lady Anne. . . . . Her sister, Lady 
Spencer, is an agreeable woman; very different in 
manners. 

‘“‘T dined one day with the Prince of Wales (not 
at his own house) and had a great deal of talk with 
him. But this is an old story, as you have probably 


to the epitaph on Goldsmith. He gave Dr. Johnson the occasional use 
of his carriage, and on one occasion took him in it on an excursion 
through the county of Sussex. His being, with Burke and Malone, an 
executor of Reynolds, speaks sufficiently for the respect entertained for 
his character. 

* Afterwards Lady Tolland. 
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heard it all from D. (Lord Sunderlin.) His simple 
object is the payment of his debts; and as Pitt will 
not do that he has thrown himself upon Fox. : 
Yet the latter and his party are not very willing to 
have anything to do with him. He retailed all the 
common cant about the grievances of the Irish 
Catholics with sufficient dexterity and address. But 
I did not let them pass, and fairly told him that they 
were merely imaginary, and that their people were 
worked up into discontent and clamour about griev- _ 
ances by wicked and artful men for factious purposes. 
I shall be, therefore, certainly no favourite at Carl- 
ton House. 

‘¢ ] was two or three times at the rooms, but I can 
scarcely see anything in large lighted apartments. It 
is surprising how little beauty or attraction there is in 
the world, at least to a prepossessed mind. I dined 
with three or four private families, friends of Metcalfe, 
where there were ladies—at Lord Lucan’s, &c. &c. 
(Several parties of female acquaintance are here men- 
tioned.) And yet among all these various groups I 
did not see a single woman, gentle or simple, but 
Lady Worcester, that appeared to me to have the 
smallest attraction. How therefore should I ever 
get a wife? Or what ground have I to expect after 
all that has happened that any but a mere dowdy will 
accept my hand? Yet I still keep on hoping that 
something may happen—and unless it does, the new 
peerage will be quite thrown away.” * 


* His brother, who had no children, had received in 1797 a new 
patent as Baron Sunderlin of Baronston, “with remainder to his brother, 
Edmond Malone, Esq., of Shinglas.” 
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To a sisterly caution on avoiding increase of debts, 
he enters into a full detail of pecuniary circumstances 
and resources, by which it appears he was by no means 
incautious. ‘‘ When this mortgage is got rid of I 
shall be one hundred and fifty pounds a year richer, 
and then my first operation shall be to diminish the 
sad arrear I owe you. Afterwards, in case of peace, 
I think I can so manage the Cavan estate as to pay 
all my debts, and have a clear income of from nine 
hundred to one thousand pounds a year.” 

How he became introduced to the Prince does not 
appear—perhaps through Admiral Payne, whose 
brother, a general officer, was an occasional visitor 
at Lord Sunderlin’s seat in Ireland. The admiral 
figured a good deal in Brighton and Pall Mall; and 
few accustomed to stroll for amusement past Dighton’s 
shop at Charing Cross, more than half a century ago, 
but will remember one of his sketches: “ Jack P 
the little Admiral; taken on the Steyne, at Brighton.” 
A reply of his to a visitor at Carlton House is still 
remembered. ‘I believe, sir,” said the inquirer, 
‘‘ vou were bred to the sea?” ‘‘ No, sir; the sea was 
bread to me, and d—d hard bread it has been !” 

Mr. Metcalfe, then his host, writes from Brighton 
to him in Ireland, two or three ycars ‘ater: ‘“ Jack 
Payne, for so the admiral is always called, is here 
with the Prince, and he was pleased with the good 
account you give of his brother, who I have always 
heard is an excellent cavalry officer.” 

“The Prince and Mrs. F. have been — all the 
season. He is making great alterations. . . The 
place is full, but not of the best company, for various 

R 
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reasons; and the balls and rooms badly attended, 
though they go to grace them. Your old friend Mr. 
(or Mrs.) Spencer* is here ; so is Baron Graham and 
his lady; but he has lost all taste for society.” 
Another long letter from Lord Charlemont (Octo- 
ber, 1797) greets him at Brighton, in which the 
present of a portrait from a grateful painter to his 
lordship, forms a more interesting portion of it than 
a lengthy dissertation on politics. ‘These are no doubt 
honest, though strong and sadly one-sided. He writes, 
he says, as a Constitutional Royalist—“ I hate the 
French. I detest their principles ;\"—but has an utter 
antipathy to the war, the Ministry, all their policy 
and proceedings at home and abroad. We shall 
quote him, however, on more appropriate subjects :— 


So little selfish am I, my dear Malone, and so much do I 
prefer your advantage to my own pleasure, that though your 
abode at Brighthelmstone suspended for a long time that corre- 
spondence which in my present situation is one of my principal 
comforts, still I rejoice in sour country residence, and even 
in your idleness, both of which I consider as relaxations ab- 
solutely necessary to your health and spirits—to your mind 
and body. And if I can persuade myself to be content with 
your having postponed a jaunt of amusement upon my ac- 
count, it is only because my opinion of your friendship 
induces me to believe that chatting si me is pleasant, and 
consequently salutary to you. 

Indeed, my dear friend, you lead too sedentary a life, and 
do not sufficiently diversify your occupations. For though I 
be thoroughly of opinion that constant employment is the 
most universal of all specifics to you in its full effects, it 
should be often varied. You think also too much and too 


* Probably the lady or her daughter, to whom he appears to have 


given refuge at a future day in mental derangement, besides leaving her 
an annuity. 
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deeply on politics; a subject of investigation which in the 
present state of affairs cannot fail of being extremely unwhole- 
some to a man who, like you, loves his country, and loves 
mankind. In this, however, it must be confessed that, like 
other physicians, I do not follow my own prescriptions, being, 
Heaven help me! as much addicted as man can be to this 
detrimental exercise of the mind. And in truth, I am much 
the worse for it. 

But to quit this Recipe stile, I will now proceed with 
pleasure to inform you that within these few days I have met 
with a gratification as great as it was unexpected. The case of 
books arrived from Liverpool; and with it another case con- 
taining a real treasure—no lIcss than a portrait of you by 
Ilumphrey, as like as possible, and as well painted as I would 
wish him to paint. <A letter from him immediately preceded 
it, requesting my acceptance of this, to me, inestimable acqui- 
sition, under the pressure of certain services which his grate- 
ful heart conceives I had done for him, but which in reality 
was nothing more than in not defrauding him in my general 
conversation of the applause so justly due to his merit. No 
person most assuredly was ever handed (?) with more grati- 
fying circumstances. It is the exact resemblance of an absent 
friend whom I would wish never to lose sight of. Itis an 
excellent picture, and as such must be highly pleasing to a 
lover of the arts. And it is a proof of gratitude which 
cannot fail to delight every man who wishes well to human 
nature: I have written to him, and beg you will tell him so, 
lest the miscarriage of my letter should make me appear 
negligent. . . . . 

I long much to see your edition of Dryden’s prose works, 
as I know of no compositions in our language which better 
deserve such an editor, Of Aubrey I know nothing. And 
as for Chalmers, his petulance not having travelled to Ireland 
has never offended me. But I take it for granted he is scarcely 
worth an answer, which may probably counteract your pur- 
pose, by raising him into notice. 


From Lord Charlemont’s impressions, and those 
of others less influenced by the politics of the moment, 
R 2 
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our Critic felt serious misgivings about the state of 
Ireland ; and in case of disturbance, the probable fate 
of those he loved. No condition could be more alarm- 
ing—seething with the principles of rebellion,—ready 
at any moment to burst forth into that open insurrec- 
tion which speedily ensued; while invasion was likewise 
hourly expected. Those of the gentry who had in-: 
fluence, or means, raised and led corps of yeomanry ; 
others sought the towns to avoid nocturnal violence 
or murder. Catherine tells him they had adopted 
‘the latter course; but even in Dublin Theatre so 
decided and fearless were the predilections of the 
mob, that calls and clapping of hands were made for 
“ Buonaparte, “Arthur O’Conner,” and others not 
less offensive to loyalty and order. Previous to this 
removal the tone of his sister’s letters had been so 
gloomy that he attributed it to the too diligent 
perusal of religious books, of which he had trans- 
mitted some, especially Wilberforce on Christianity. 
This idea Catherine controverts at great length. No 
present, she says, could have been more gratifying 
than that volume—none more soothing, refreshing, 
and cheering—“‘ The best thoughts expressed in the 
most elegant language. It is written more to the heart 
than any book I ever read in my life.” They found 
improvement by the perusal, even amid the alarms 
which everywhere prevailed, and the distractions 
experienced in every family circle of their acquain- 
tance. 

But the danger went far beyond even feminine ap- 
prehension. Statesmen saw the impending reality not 
far distant; and prepared as they best could to meet 
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those terrible emergencies where passions of the most 
violent and painful nature are evolved, and where in 
war among brethren success is little less painful than 
defeat. 

Nothing within the range of public duty can so 
much try the capacity of rulers as the judicious 
suppression of domestic rebellion. Foreign enemies 
may be met, foiled, and disposed of. But with our 
countrymen, our townsmen, even our acquaintance, in 
arms against authority, we scarcely know how to deal. 
Our wisdom and humanity are equally at stake; our 
decision, Judgment, discretion, put upon the stretch 
to draw the line between what is just and what is 
vindictive, between mercy and resentment; to sub- 
due, but not wholly destroy; to punish the leader 
rather than the follower; to save the loyal from 
the traitor, property from the plunderer, life from 
the murderer, age and infancy from the ruffian— 
all these, exercised with the forbearance of a good 
man, yet the firmness of a wise one, form one of 
the severest tests of human capacity. And who is 
he who may pass through such an ordeal, and wholly 
escape censure? Who, if he errs a little on one 
side or on the other, is not entitled to be conside- 
rately judged ? 

One of the Irish rulers devoted to obloquy on this 
occasion, and a youthful friend of Malone, was John 
Fitzgibbon, Earl of Clare. Chetwood, we have seen, 
alludes to him as conspicuous for dress; and I find 
one of his letters to Malone written early in life. 
Descended from a Romanist family which had con- 
formed to Protestantism, and bred to the law, he 
early entered Parliament as the main stepping-stone 
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to professional honours. Without perhaps com- 
manding talents, he was busy, quick, bold, a prompt 
speaker, careless of the higher order of oratory, who 
being deemed useful in the House became Attorney- 
General under Lord Northington. A duel with 
Curran showed that, like so many other Irish mem- 
bers, he fought as well as talked his way into emi- 
nence. The regency question made him Lord 
Chancellor and a peer, but rent asunder all former 
political ties. An earldom followed when revolu- 
tionary principles took root in that country, and 
when a strong, daring, perhaps even unscrupulous 
hand became necessary to ‘restrain their progress. 
These qualities he possessed, and nowhere was their 
exercise more required. 

He appears to have had little sympathy with popu- 
lar opinions. When unimportant things were started, 
he took no trouble to identify himself with the gene- 
ral voice. When doubtful, they encountered effectual 
opposition. He saw peacc,“order, security of person 
and property risked by men of little weight or wisdom 
in the country for love of the fanciful theory of 
republicanism, and as he hated the principle as well 
as the race that approved it, stood on no ceremony 
in putting down both with a strong hand. The 
scene was cut out for the man, and the man for the 
scene. As head of the law he was said to have 
attempted to stretch law beyond its limits under 
the plea of preserving the constitution from con- 
spirators and traitors. Devoted to what he con- 
sidered duty, he was willing in its exercise to brave 
any ammount of odium. Influence, and the vigour 
by which it was exercised, gave the impression of 
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his being less the organ of Government than the 
Government itself. Through life he was attached, 
like most other sound judging men, to the tie with 
England ; for through that channel alone could the 
advancement of Ireland in commerce, knowledge, and 
the higher order of civilization be accomplished. 
Whether this attachment was disinterested has been 
doubted. In Ireland it is yet scarcely forgiven. It 
made him unpopular while living among her ephe- 
meral and disloyal writers; and no pen of historical 
value has since appeared to balance merits against 
defects, and award fairly that approbation which 
there is little doubt is due to his energy at least, if 
not to his judgment.* 

His carly association with Malone probably ceased 
from dissimilarity of pursuits and change of abode. 
How it revived does not appear; but three com- 
munications were received from him during this year 
on the critical state of the country. ‘Two were 
written in March. The first refers to a speech in 
the Lords in reply to Lord Moira, which “he is 
ashamed to say consumed three hours and a half 
in the delivery.” This he has been induced by Lord 


* Rumour, indeed, says that no materials exist for th: purpose; that 
his papers, in short, have been destroyed from delicacy to many reputa- 
tions, which would be most seriously damaged by the exposure of written 
documents to the public eye. This story, if true, tells not against the 
Chancellor, but rather against his countrymen who could thus descend 
to solicit favours from one whom they probably afterwards maligned, 
because he would not or could not accomplish their wishes. But it is 
another proof of the correctness of his judgment, which, in accomplishing 
the Union, carried the influence of the Sectional—as we may call it—to 
the Imperial Parliament, and thus extinguished those sources of corrup- 
tion almost inseparable from all local legislatures, particularly that of 
Ireland—if we may believe all her politicians. 
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Camden (the Viceroy) to retrace and publish,— 
“which has proved the most difficult and laborious 
task I have ever undertaken,’—which, as he was 
usually considered an extemporaneous speaker, or 
nearly so, is probably true. 

The second letter, which continues the subject, 
was sent a week afterward. ‘‘ Nothing should have 
induced me to undertake the task (of re-collection 
and publication) but the conviction that it is essential 
to open the eyes of the English people to the state of 
this country, which I am sorry to say gets worse 
every day. Within the last week two magistrates 
have been shot at noon-day. One of them, Sir 
Henry Maurice, you may have known. The assassi- 
nation took place (1798) on the high road within 
half a‘mile of his house. . . . I think a crisis is 
at hand. ‘The rebels have assumed an unusual air 
of confidence, and they have I am sorry to say suc- 
ceeded completely in stirring up the savages in every 
part of the country, and réviving the spirit of 1641. 
: 3 Sir Lawrence Parsons chose to play 
second fiddle to Lord Moira, on Monday last, in the 
House of Commons, where he found eighteen fools to 
join him.” 

The third letter is dated 20th June. As his 
opinions here are more full, and expressed with that 
characteristic bluntness and decision which never for 
a moment hesitated to call what he considered ques- 
tionable actions by the strongest names, it may be 
given at length. ew of his remains are extant; and 
<motices of the outrages in daily perpetration show that 
at such a moment such a man was in his proper place. 
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Dublin, June 20th, 1798. 


My prar Mauoyne,—I am not surprised at any act of 
profligacy in Mr. Sheridan, or of knavery and folly in the 
Duke of Leinster; but I own I was not prepared for the co- 
operation of the Dukes of Leeds and Devonshire with the 
Irish rebels. The latter of these worthies has more than 
twenty thousand pounds a year in Ireland; and neither he 
nor any of his mentors has thought it necessary to contribute 
by personal exertion, or by pecuniary aid in any manner, to 
the relief or defence of this kingdom. Nor is the one or the 
other acquainted with the internal situation or economy of it, 
so well as he may be with that of the most remote corner of 
the world. 

The truth is that this rebellion has grown out of the cor- 
rupt interposition of individuals in Great Brita with Irish 
politics, and the strange and preposterous experiments which 
have been made upon Ireland by the British Cabinet for the 
last six years, against the strong and repeated remonstrances 
of every kind friend of British government in this country. 
And it is plain that the desperate gang of opposition in Eng- 
land have determined to play the game out. We expect 
every hour to hear of some decisive action with the rebels in 
the county of Wexford, where a force of more than ten thou- 
sand men has marched against them. They have heretofore 
fought with incredible fury and enthusiasm, to which they 
have been brought by their priests, who attend all their camps 
in great numbers. One of them was killed at Arklow fight- 
ing at the head of a rebel column. 

Poor Lord Mountjoy was a sacrifice to the cowardice of his 
sergeant-major, who prevented the privates of his regiment 
from advancing to his support. Lord O’Neil, I fear, cannot 
recover. He was murdered in his chaise by his own tenants 
in the town of Antrim. I have often said, for the last three 
years, that the spirit of 1641 had revived again in Ireland, 
and the scene now too fatally verifies my assertion. There 
are very strong dispositions in the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons to animadvert (?) on the proceedings of the Duke of 
Leinster and Mr. Sheridan. Whenever his grace shall ven- 
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ture to make his appearance amongst us, he will be treated 
very roughly. 
Yours always very truly, my dear Malone, 
CLARE. 


A letter has just been received by Lord Camden from 
Lake (General), stating that all the columns of his army had 
advanced, and that the rebels are completely surrounded. 


Poor O’Neil is dead. 


Irish politicians of other opinions, at this moment 
seemed desirous of enlisting Malone in their views— 
probably from his known friendship with Mr. Wind- 
ham. The topic indeed was a great and exciting 
one—the union with England; for while it mortified 
the national pride of the patriotic and really honest 
class, on the other hand it threatened the happy 
extinction of that corruption and jobbing, of which 
public men whether truly or not loudly accused 
each other. Letters to him against it came from 
Mr. Foster, Speaker of the House of Commons ; four 
from Mr. James Fitzgerald; and three cr four from 
others who evidently held high office, whose names 
are not traceable in their communications. ‘I'wo of 
the number during this correspondence, were dis- 
missed from employment—one of them with this 
explicit intimation to the critic—“‘ Your opinion 
decided me. Ready to do anything to bind the 
countries, but to reserve the right of a separate 
legislature.” From this stirring theme, if he really 
recommended a negative to his friends, he soon re- 
turned to more congenial studies. 

So early as the completion of the edition of Shak- 
speare, he had formed the design of republishing, 
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with such additions as could be gleaned, the lives 
and portions of the works of some of our poets. He 
had Dryden more especially, and Pope in view. In- 
quiries were therefore commenced among literary 
friends without explicitly disclosing his aims ex- 
cepting to Lord Claremont, who thus replies so early 
as June, 1794 :— 

Ifa new edition be wanted of Dryden’s critical prose works, 
I know of nothing better worth republishing. The matter is 
for the most part excellent; the manner incomparable through- 
out. There cannot be a better antidote against our modern 
innovations in style than his compositions—perspicuous, 
graceful, elegant, humorous, and easy. His life will also be 
very acceptable, as nothing of the kind worth reading has 
hitherto been written.* 

A still greater authority in eloquence, that of Burke, 
held his pieces in high estimation, not only for the criti- 
cism, but for the richness and freedom of his style and 
language. He was also considerate enough to offer 
an apology for the manner of the poet’s address to 
his patrons. 

In a conversation, says Malone, which I had a few 
years ago with the late Mr. Burke, talking of Dryden’s 
dedications, he observed that the extravagant pane- 
gyrics which they contain were the vice of the time, 
not of the man; that the dedications of almost every 
other writer of that period were loaded with flattery, 
and that no disgrace was annexed to such an exercise of 
men’s talents, the contest being who should go farthest 
in the most graceful way, and with the best turns of 


* His lordship here, of course, means the facts of his life. Dr. John- 
son acknowledged to Malone that he had failed in procuring such as he 
wished. Neither was he young or perhaps zealous enough for such 
pursuits when he wrote the Lives of the Poets. 
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expression. He added that Butler had well illus- 
trated the principle on which they went, where he 
compares their endeavours to those of the archer 
who draws his arrow to the head whether his object 
be a swan or a goose. The plays, poems, and other 
productions that issued from the press from the time 
of the Restoration to the reign of Queen Anne, fully 
confirm this remark. 

A previous application on this subject had been 
made to Lord Hailes of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land—eminent for historical and biographical re- 
‘search—for such materials as he possessed. But no 
facts on the subject could be supplied. He had 
once formed similar projects, but found—alas! what 
man of letters does not find ?—that life and health are 
too limited for their completion. His reply however 
is worth transcribing. It is dated October 1791; is 
introduced by Malone into his memoranda evidently 
for future use of some description ; but being copied 
by another hand is in a few places illegibie. 

It would give me great pleasure, sir, to be able to aid you 
in any of your literary plans. But I am afraid that my as- 
sistance can go but a little way. JI have hardly looked into 
Pope these twenty years past, having been immersed in 
business and in prose. 

Pope was not a conscientious satirist. When an incident 
did not suit his purpose, he mended it. Of this there is a 
remarkable example in a publication called Opinions of the 
Duchess Dowager of Marlborough, where the poct converts an 
elegant bequest into a capricious lavishing of money. I am 
apt to believe that “If where I am going I could serve you, 
sir,’ 1s a true story perverted with still more malevolence. 


The late Lord Elibank told me, but I do not vouch the 
authority, that the dying man who would not leave a favourite 
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manor with the rest of his estates was “the rich Duncombe.” 
But the jest has been supposed to allude to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. He is also the justice of peace who committed 
the man who exposed his watch in view of the thief. Yet to 
the same Sir Godfrey, Pope inscribed “eternal nonsense 
graved in Parian stone.” ‘Stars other far than [illegible | 
bear,” z.e., Kent and Essex; the first the constant butt of the 
Tories, as I remember, in the Examiner. I recollect to have 
scen him, a very mean-looking man. But, party set aside, I 
know not why he became the subject of satire. 

I formerly imagined that Bufo meant G. Bubb Dodington ; 
but [have been since assured that it meant Charles Montagu, 
Earl of Halifax. “ Rosamond’s bowl” I think respects Lady 
Lechmere, of the Carlisle family, of whom you will see 
enough ona marble tablet in the Westminster Abbey. “ Each 
widow asks it for the best of men” was Mrs. Rowe, the 
sorrowful relict of the poet, who married a Colonel Dean. 
It may well be supposed that the sin of Winnington was 
his apostasy from the Tories. 

As to the “untortunate lady,” it can serve no good pur- 
pose were one able to deterre her. Your MS. memorandum 
seems the most consistent story that I have heard concerning 
her, and there it may rest. Sir John Hawkins’ story seems 
to be Fanny Bradock’s end grafted on some other anecdote. 
You know it may be presumed that “ poor Narcissa” is Mrs. 
Oldfield, though here the poet has, according to custom, 
added “a little red.” Betty is Mrs. Charlotte Sanderson, an 
inferior player. There is a curious letter from her in Curle’s 
Life of Mrs. Oldfield. .Pope calls Dr. Middleton a school- 
master, who, if I mistake not, quiited his party as Winnington 
did—but never was a schoolmaster. 

Bland, Master, and then Provost of Eton, and Dean of 
Durham, was the schoolfellow of Sir Robert Walpole, wrote 
for him in some of the party newspapers, and was well benc- 
ficed. His name occurs more than once in Pope’s Satires. 
Good is Burnbain Good, under-master of Eton, also a 
schoolfellow of Sir Robert, and one of his writers. His 
memory was fresh at Eton in my time as an oddity, but 
beloved by the boys. Some of the older Etonians, as Mr. 
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Bryant or Mr. Cambridge, will be able to tell you more 
about him. Alsop was of Westminster; so out of my way, 
though I have heard little stories of him. He was a com- 
panion of my Lord of Yorke. He being a Whig does not 
fare so well as Alsop, though he could have “joked like 
Horace” as well as Alsop. ‘“ Steeped in port,” when applied 
to Dr. Bentley, alludes to his drinking too much port in his 
later days. This is all that I can remember at present. 
Perhaps, if you put queries to me, I could remember more. 

Let me be allowed to say this for my old friend Bishop 
Warburton, that he avows he left undone what he thought it 
unfit for him to have done. As to his finding out meanings 
which his author never meant, I suppose you allude to the 
Essay on Man, which Dr. Warburton wished Pope to make 
less exceptionable than it seemed to be—but he was under 
the guidance of Bolingbroke. I forgot to mention the famous 
couplet concerning Sir Thomas Burnet, which Pope was at 
last prevailed upon to omit, while he ridiculously preserved 
the line, “This shines a comet, &.” By that time Sir 
Thomas Burnett was one of the twelve judges of England, 
and high in the public favour. I never could learn whether 
Pope had a personal or political quarrel with Judge Burnett. 
The tract by Sir Thos. [illegible] Doggrel has nothing to do 
with Pope’s Homer ; so far as, after a long space from reading 
it, I can recollect. It is a ridicule on the Tory members of 
the House of Commons. 

In former days, when I read without selection, I studied 
the State poems, &c. It is very possible that upon recol- 
lection I might be able to fill up many of the initial letters. 
But in such party collections, little is to be learnt beside the 
personal appearance of the parties satirized. I remember 
that I had formed to myself an idea of Dryden being a 
man of good height, such asin England is colloquially called 
a personable man. This notion was formed on his head, by 
Kneller, which I saw in Mr. West’s dining-room, and which 
has been well engraved by Edylynck, Vertue, and Hou- 
braken. But from the State poems I learnt not to put my 
faith in painters; for there it is uniformly Poet-Squab, a 
short, thick man. 
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Five-and-forty years ago I read a very dull dramatic 
piece called the Zemple of Dullness, or some such thing. 
It is valuable by reason of a letter to the author from 
Mr. Southerne, giving an account of the poets of the day, 
and particularly of Dryden. I recollect that he censured 
Bishop Burnett for saying that Dryden was a “monster of 
impurity ”—which respects his plays, not his morals; and in 
that sense the bishop is not far from his mark; for Limber- 
ham is more indecent than Etheredge’s She would if she 
could, was hooted from the stage in the reign of Charles II., 
and is now, as we know it in the (present) edition, freed from 
all obscenity. Such as it is in its purified state, I suppose 
that no British audience, even in the Haymarket during the 
summer, would hear it to an end. 

Southerne says, “ Dryden was a very modest man. Often 
have I ate cheese-cakes with him and Mrs. Ann Reeves.” 
Such, from my recollection, is what Southerne says. Your 
plan of memoirs is agvod one. But I, as a much older man 
than you, say, “ Quid brevi fortes . . . . I have felt 
the truth of this opera iterrupta . . . [illegible] i- 
gentes hang over me on every side. I have projected more 
than enough for a century, and no part of it will be per- 
formed. Should you choose the plan of memoirs [illegible] 
I can help you. My old correspondent, Guthrie, was very 
innocent. By talking on a subject he thought he understood 
it. Ido not believe the anccdote of the [illegible] and I am 
sure that no vestige of it will be found in the Advocates’ 
Library. 


A few more replies to applications appear in this 
year among his letters. ‘T'wo of length from Lady 
Dryden; from Rev. Mr. Blakeway; John “Kemble, 
who had been looking over Powell's plays for an attack 
upon Dryden and tells him not to forget half-past 
five—the dinner-hour; from Bishop Percy, as to 
Dryden’s letters to Walsh; from Mr. Caldwell, and 
several others. None however were able to commu- 
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nicate the information literary or personal of which 
he was in pursuit. 

In the club, occasional difficulties occurred in the 
election of new members, often not unusual in such 
associations. The friends of some, with or without 
cause, find opponents in others; and to some gentle 
mediating spirit is given the task of soothing asperi- 
ties and explaining away misunderstandings. This 
office often fell to the lot of Malone. Mr. Windham, 
Sir Joseph Banks, Boswell, and a bishop or two, on 
former occasions, sought his kind offices when their 
friends were in danger of rejection by adverse votes, 
and succeeded. Sometimes his popularity ensured a 
call to fulfil more social duty, as appears by the fol- 


lowing note of Mr. Canning :— 
Spring Gardens, Monday Night, March 12, 1799. 

Dear Sir,—You must not infer that I am likely to become 
an inattentive member (however I may be an unworthy one) 
of the club, from the circumstance of being unable to attend 
to-morrow and to take the thair, which, I find, I am called 
upon to fill. But I am not my own master on a post night; 
and a post night, after the arrival of fifteen mails at once, will 
confine me too strictly to the Foreign Office to allow me to 
partake of the convivialities of the Thatched House. 

Will you permit me to request, if a substitute is necessary, 
that you will have the goodness to take the chair for me; and 
if any apology can be required for my most unwilling abdica- 
tion of so high an office, that you will have the goodness to 
make that apology in my behalf, by stating the occasion which 
prevents my attendance ? | 

I beg your pardon for giving you this trouble, but I know 
not to whom I could apply with so confident a reliance upon 
their good nature and good offices. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your very sincere and faithful humble servant, 
Gro. Cannina. 
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A humble and once useful visitor from the country 
found a ready reception from his hospitality. This 
was ‘‘good Mr. Jordan” of Stratford, who in many 
notes and messages of kindness sent thither, was not 
forgotten. In 1797 Malone directs one of his inmates, 
being too busy himself on the works of Reynolds, to 
send Jordan a print of himself and of Lord Southamp- 
ton. Another honour appears likewise to have been 
in store for him—for it is added, “ Mr. Harding has 
not yet engraved your portrait. When he has, I will 
endeavour to fulfil your request.” 

Two years afterward (July 1799) Jordan found 
his way to London. Thence he describes to Mr. 
Peyton, one of the assistants in the hunt after 
Shakspearian affairs, his reception by the critic, 
whose kindness gratified, while his skill in working 
out ancient materials for his purpose appears to 
have puzzled him. 


According to promise before I left Stratford, I write this to 
inform you that I breakfasted, dined, drank tea, and supped 
at Mr. Malone’s last Thursday ; and am happy to inform you 
that I was treated in the most respectable and genteel manner 
by that truly great, good, and honourable gentleman, whio 
very politely acknowledged the receipt of my letter from 
Stratford; and made a very satisfactory apo.ogy for not re- 
turning me an answer while I was at Stratford, by both 
assuring and showing me that his time is wholly employed in 
the publication of the works of Dryden. 

He has postponed the life and works of our immortal poet 
till the others are published, but he has not declined or given 
it up, as he convinced me by showing me the manuscript copy 
of the Genealogy of the Shakspeare Family, in which he has 
already proved to a demonstration that they resided at 
Rowington at a very early period. By what means he pro- 
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cured his materials it is out of my power to inform you. But 
you will probably hear from him before he begins to print the 
work, and the corporation may be assured that all their papers 
will be faithfully restored, and that the work, when it is pub- 
lished, will certainly confer an additional lustre on the town 
of Stratford.* 


* T have been informed by Mr. Halliwell that Jordan was accused, in 
Stratford, of some inventions, rather than facts, in statements to Malone. 
This certainly could not be in matters of moment, as we find nothing 
suspicious in the first edition; neither in the second. Malone was too 
keen in such inquiries to take anything of the smallest importance upon 
trust from almost any quarter; and, from the concluding passage in the 
above letter, it would seem that Malone surprised Jordan—not Jordan, 
Malone—by the nature of his materials. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


1799—1805. 


Dr. Burney—Publication of Life and Prose Works of Dryden—R. Bell’s 
late Edition of his Poems—Pope—Visit to Ireland in 1801—Andrew 
Caldwell—Mr. Wraxall and Lord Whitworth—Disappointed in a 
public appointment—William Gifford—Sale of part of his Books— 
Letters to his Sister—Notices by Rev. J. Jephson—Letter from 
Gifford. | 


WHILE writing notes to a new edition of Boswell, the 
subject of this memoir wished to describe the interior 
of Thrale’s house, so immortalized by its many fre- 
quenters, and applied to Dr. Burney for his recol- 
lections. ‘This information the reader will find below 
from a note written in December 1798. It is worth 
its space. Few suburban mansions have acquired so 
much celebrity. its site perhaps is too low, but 
Tooting Common opens pleasantly in front; and 
often while resident for several years in the vicinity, 
have I lingered around it for hours as venerated 
ground.* 


* “T would not,” says Burney, “take my corpora! of it ; but, as far as 
I can remember, Johnson’s account of the prints in the Thrales’ drawing- 
room was accurate. The family lived in the library which used to be 
the parlour. There they breakfasted, &c. Over the bookcases were 
hung Sir Joshua’s portraits of Mr. Thrale’s friends, of whom Boswell, I 
believe, has given a lift. From these portraits the room has by painters 
been called the Thrale Gallery. 

“The drawing-room, if memory does not deceive me, was hung with 
plain bright sky-blue paper, ornamented with a very gay border, some- 
what tawdry; and the room in which dinner was served when large 
parties were invited which, I believe, Johnson means, was I believe, 
hung with prints. Family dinners without company were served in a 
more small and plain room. I forget now what I said, and of course 
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Close application to a new work, added to the ill- 
ness of Lord Charlemont, probably interfered with 
the correspondence of this old friend. He died in 
August, 1799, in the heat of the contest about the 
Union. His biographer (Hardy) applied to Malone 
in May, 1804, for such notices or materials as might 
be interesting to blend with the narrative. ‘These 
however for some reason now unknown, appear not 
to have been supplied. Had he any intention of 
undertaking the work himself? With his large stores 
of information, such a design may have been formed, 
though interrupted soon afterward by illness. Hardy 
alludes to him as a correspondent of his lordship, but 
says nothing of refusal of assistance. 

In the spring of 1800 came out in four volumes, 
The Critical and Miscellaneous Prose Works of 
John Dryden; with an Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author. 

The praise of rescarth always unwearied, as much 
as possible exact, and industrious almost to a fault, 
were given him without hesitation. His aim, he 
tells us, was to delineate the man, not the poet. 
The latter had been inimitably accomplished by the 
greatest critic of the age, or perhaps of any age- 
Nothing, in the estimate of his powers, could be 
added to the pages of Dr. Johnson; but there was 
much to fill up and rearrange in those incidents of 
life and character common to us all, about which the 


thought, concerning the French Horn. But that and anything else 
which I scribbled down during my last perusal of Boswell’s life of our 
friend, were given more as queries than positive assertions . . 

It (a cold) prevents me from calling on you to talk over Johisduian 
matters.” 
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mass of readers are often as anxious as upon ordinary 
points of criticism. There were also the order and 
dates of his works; his letters; his friends; his 
literary adversaries; and their contests, to ascertain 
in a long and distinguished, though unhappily for his 
comfort, a contentious career. 

The notes to the Prose Works, in addition to those 
of the L7/e, tells us all of him of any importance that 
we are likely to know. No source of information was 
left untried. When unsuccessful himself on par- 
ticular points, he has given some clue for others to 
follow. But when we consider how much on all 
subjects remains buried in family archives; how 
difficult it is to get them cxamined or suffered to be 
examined, by their owners; and how often it is that 
what are discoveries in literary eyes are not deemed 
so by the uninitiated, we must not be surprised at 
the slow pace at which they emerge into hight from 
old boxes and closets. We must be thankful for 
what has been done. All literary men agree that 
none but Malone could have accomplished so much. 
To his pages all must turn who want accurate infor- 
mation upon the life and works of Dryden. 

Merits such as these might be supposed to pass 
with general applause; but there is a large class of 
persons who feel disposed to decry what they have 
not virtue to imitate; and on this occasion the ridi- 
cule which had been so largely directed against the 
poet himself during life, took aim in another way at 
his biographer. He was, in fact, deemed to be too 
particular. Yet on such a subject we want facts 
whenever they can be fathomed—not romance or con- 
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jecture. Truth is always worth some trouble in the 
pursuit. So thought Dr. Johnson.. He praises the 
judge I have just quoted (Lord Hailes) “as a man 
of worth, a scholar, and wit, whose exactness excites 
my wonder . . . whose book (Annals of Scot- 
land) has such a stability of dates, such a certainty 
of facts, and such a punctuality of citation, &c. 
These are precisely the merits of Malone. They will 
be the merits of every one who has courage ‘to quit 
the hard-trodden path of commonplace book makers 
_and will plunge for knowledge into an exploratory 
track of his own. 

Qualities which had drawn the commendation of 
Johnson, were not permitted by one of the supposed 
“wits” of the age, Mr. George Hardinge, to pass 
muster in the Life of Dryden. Wits are seldom noted 
for being exact or particular in anything. Precision 
with them is akin to offence. So on the present 
occasion the censor made minute detail the sub- 
ject of ridicule in a bulky pamphlet, The Essence 
of Malone. ‘This was followed by another; and again 
by a similar piece levelled at Shakspeare. 

A jest at an antiquary may occasionally run hap- 
pily enough; but expanded to two or three hundred 
pages becomes the butt of the ridicule it is meant to 
convey. Jests of such length are found to be no jests 
at all; on the contrary, they are serious taxes on 
patience. He that reads them will suspect spleen, 
cavilling, envy, captiousness to be the basis of the 
performance—especially when, as in this instance, 
the page is studded with such a crop of notes of 
admiration and interrogation, as if much of the wit 
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or wisdom lay in these silent symbols of immature 
genius ! 

In such imitations there is no novelty, and very 
little wit. Many of our most distinguished writers 
—Dr. Johnson among others—have furnished occa- 
sional amusement to such as felt disposed to exer- 
cise their ingenuity as literary caricaturists. Even 
the straightforward style of Boswell has found an 
imitator in Mr. Alexander Chalmers. But such 
things must be taken for what they are really worth ; 
and no one whose productions are not in themselves 
ridiculous, need fear their effect. The smile they 
occasionally excite forms but a polite and speedy 
dismissal to oblivion. 

No reply came from Malone. Ile had at first 
intended it, as I find by a letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Blakeway, who supposed him (January, 1801) occu- 
pied with— Your proposed and well-deserved casti- 
gation of Mr. George Hardinge, which I have been 
expecting with some impatience to sce announced in 
the papers.” The Bishop of Dromore also writes— 
‘‘T read with pleasure the article signed ‘ W.” which 
I conclude was intended to have had the signature of 
Sciolus. Can you guess who was your maligner? He 
took great pains to gratify his ill-humour, for which 
I neither envy him his success nor his motives.” 

A genius of superior order has however estimated 
his labours as they deserve. Sir Walter Scott found 
it vain to delve in a mine where Malone had been a 
workman with the hope of finding anything new. 
He accepts his facts; and interweaves his own narra- 
tive with such notices and criticisms of the poets and 
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dramatists of that and the previous age as their con- 
tentions and rivalries dréw forth. 

“In the biographical memoir,” he says, “it would 
have been hard to exact that the editor should rival 
the criticism of Johnson, or produce facts which 
had escaped the accuracy of Malone . . . whose 
industry has removed the clouds which so long hung 
over the events of Dryden’s life.” Such is and has 
been the general opinion. The laugh, if any arose, 
soon ceased. The book remains a standard of autho- 
rity of the times and matters of which it treats. And 
there are few who profess attachment to letters or 
to knowledge of many of the writers or writings of 
that day, but confess their obligations to the Lzfe 
of Dryden. 

To a second edition of this work, improved by new 
materials, he looked forward with interest. One of 
these acquisitions* was a letter of Dryden sent by 
correspondents named Sinith, which he traced as 
having been addressed to the second Earl of Der- 
wentwater, on a question of poetical translation. In 
return, wishing to be grateful, he transmits an auto- 
graph of Pope; laments he has not a line of Shak- 
speare to bestow; but sends a fac-simile of his name 
to his wil] and to a law-deed, March 1612-13; and 
adds in allusion to piracies :— 


“The printed copy (of the Ictter) is very inaccurate, de- 
viating in several minute particulars from its archetype. I 
hope some time or other to publish a second and improved 
edition of my Life of Dryden, and of his letters and prose 
works. To the collection of letters which I had infinite 


* Now in the possession of R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. 
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trouble in making, and which has since been made so free 
with, I have several others to add that have never appeared ; 
and J will take care that they shall not be used in the same 
manner the former were.” 


His own copy of the work, largely annotated, is now 
in the Bodleian. One of the additions is a notice of 
Dryden’s sister, second wife of Dr. Lawton, who died 
in December 1710. She had previously buried her 
only son. Dryden gave him an epitaph in Catworth 
Church characteristic of her extreme grief; and 
which not being included in his works, may find 
place here— 

“Stay, stranger, stay, and drop one tear, 
She always weeps who laid him here; 


And will do till her race is run : 
His father’s fifth, her only son.” * 


Pope formed the next name on his list for a similar 
tribute of respect. Both, as we have said, were 
commenced about the same time, but the vein of 
information chanced to run deeper in one than the 
other. Probably also Dr. Joseph Warton informed 
him carly of being engaged on that edition of the 
younger poct which came out in 1797, in nine 


* Some additions to the facts of the life have been made by the diligence 
of Mr. Robert Bell, in his annotated edition of the British Poets, which 
supplies one of the wants of the age. These are chiefly from the family 
of the poet—letters from Honor and Ann Dryden; copy of his marriage 
licence at St. Swithin’s Church ; letter of William Walsh on his poems ; 
and besides others, an Exchequer warrant by which 100/. per annum 
was added to his salary as poct laureate in May 1684. ‘his grant 
coming from Charles II., relieves him from the charge of changing his 
religion for a pension undcr his successor—the lattcr being, in fact, 
simply a confirmation of the previous gift. It is pleasant thus to be 
enabled to exonerate genius from imputed unworthy motives. Lord 
Macaulay, not always accurate, will therefore, no doubt, from this dis- 
covery of Mr. Bell, withdraw the charge against him of corrupt natives, 
however lightly he may otherwise think of the “renegade.” While this 
is passing through the press, his lordship’s death is announced. 
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volumes. To this, I have no coubt he contributed 
aid. 

It is certain that the fragment of an unpublished 
poem of Pope, copied by Malone among his anecdotes 
some years before, appears in that work. I have con- 
sequently omitted it in this volume. A few other 
memoranda of the poet, in verse, not quoted by War- 
ton, are retained as specimens of his first thoughts. 
Both came from an early friend of Malone, Dr. Wilson,* 
of Trinity College, Dublin, who thus writes :—“ This 
poem I transcribed from a rough draft in Pope’s own 
hand. He left many blanks for fear of the Argus 
eyes of those who if they may not find, can fabricate, 
treason. . . . It was lent me by a grandson of 
Lord Chetwynd, an intimate friend of the famous 
Lord Bolingbroke, who gratified his curiosity by a 
boxful of the rubbish and sweepings of Pope's study.” 

Popiana, the name given to his own collection of 
fragments, were embodicd in two memorandum books. 
To these were added various loose papers, anecdotes, 
and straggling notes jotted down as communicated, 
some of which may still emerge into hfe from the 
stores of the curious. He had likewise collected three 
volumes of tracts, twenty-one in number, connected 
with the same poet, said to have contained much 
curious matter, and which passed into the possession 
of a new owner at his sale in 1818. Fresh from his 
own hand, cohering and shaped into form, with life 
breathed into them by his own kindly spirit, we should 
have perused the details with more satisfaction. 


* This gentleman I have mentioned in a previous page; also in the 
Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 63: Murray, 1837. 
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Delayed for a time by the attack of Hardinge, 
many literary and private friends were gratified by 
his visit to Ireland the following year. He looked 
fondly to her improvement—to her advances, not- 
withstanding recent misbehaviour, to a higher grade 
of civilization in industry and commerce. Discontent 
and rebellion had been actively at work since he 
had last crossed the Channel, and left their usual 
fruits behind—the country and social organization 
at a standstill—latent and not always veiled hatreds 
between classes of society—a subdued but not quiet 
populace—and the probability, soon proved by the 
event, of these starting once more into active hostility. 

Poor Ireland had not yet recovered her sanity. 
The maddest of all projects—that of casting of alli- 
ance with England to become if successful inevitably 
the slave of France and more especially of Rome— 
still lingered among her bolder but unwise spirits. 
The meteor of a republic gleamed in the horizon ; 
the emblems of power danced before the deluded 
eye of men of ambition, who fancied themselves 
patriots without the clements of common capacity 
for such affairs; nor could they be convinced of 
inherent weakness and unfitness for self-government 
till rebellion proved it impossible. In one class, the 
mistake might be accounted for by the unquestion- 
able supremacy which success must have given to the 
Roman Catholic body. But that Protestant gentle- 
men should be so blinded to the results—their own 
certain persecution and degradation—made them the 
laughing-stock of Europe—the greatest of simple- 
tons, or the maddest of maniacs. 
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_ Among his Dublin friends wis Mr. Andrew Cald- 
well, a lawyer, although not actively taxing the law 
for a maintenance. His father, in that usually well- 
paid profession, had performed the duty before him: 
and although likewise called to the bar himself, he 
thought it more satisfactory to sit down to the enjoy- 
ment of the paternal inheritance rather than aim to 
increase the store. His tastes, like those of Malone, 
were literary. He acquired a good library; fre- 
quented bookscllers’ shops ; read much; and selected 
companions of similar pursuits, who in his retreat 
in Cavendish Row, often found a social dinner set off 
with considerable learning, friendly disposition, and 
gentlemanlike manners. Where seed is thus plenti- 
fully sown, we expect in time to see a crop. But it 
was not so with Caldwell. He produced only one 
or two trifles; one of which, an account of Athenian 
Stuart’s escape from gome intended Turkish mur- 
dcrers, was corrected by Malone. 

He annually visited London, sought out that friend 
as his guide in literary purchases, and enjoyed such 
social dinners as he himself bestowed. 

“T dined,” he says to Bishop Percy on one occa- 
sion, “with Malone on Sunday, ¢éte-a-téte 
I had just begun his Life of Dryden; but got sly 
through a few pages when obliged to come away. 
No writer, I think, ever took more pains to establish 
facts and detect errors. When he offers himself to 
the public it seems to be his aim to employ the 
utmost diligence of research to be useful and to 
merit favour. He tells me he does not escape; and 
has already been attacked for the very circumstance 
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that does him honour.” In a few months he again 
says to the Bishop, ‘“ I have been much gratified with 
Malone’s curious Life of Dryden. It is a most 
remarkable instance of diligence and accuracy. The 
numerous anecdotes, and the accounts of noted 
persons and families interspersed, are highly in- 
teresting.” 

When the scene changed, and Malone sought 
Dublin, Caldwell faithfully attended his book-shop 
explorations. 

In 1801, he tells Bishop Percy of one of these— 
“ Mr. Malone was in town for two days on his way to 
London. I accompanied him one entire morning in 
researches in which we were not very successful.” In 
June, another well-known topic is mentioned in their 
correspondence—“ I have had a long agreeable letter 
from Mr. Malone. He mentions a curious sale of the 
farrago of the famous Samuel Ireland, the Shakspeare 
Papers, m three immense volumes bound in Russia, 
green boxes without end, old leases, deeds, seals, 
and playhouse accounts, to take in the hunters of 
curiosities.” 

On another occasion, they had an elaborate though 
vain examination together of the royal library for 
a scarce author. But a previous mischance in such 
researches acting upon impaired habit of body from 
over-study, created among the friends of our subject, 
for a time, serious fears of the consequences. Arch- 
deacon Nares writes to Bishop Percy—‘“ Malone has 
been nearly destroyed by an accident apparently 
insignificant, that of breaking his shin in getting out 
of a coach at the Museum. It has been very un- 
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willing to heal, and sometimes has shown a threat- 
ening tendency.” 

In Ireland he saw little to allure those of studious 
habits to a long stay. No retreat for a quiet man 
was there. All were politicians. Some of small 
talent and without an atom of experience could even 
believe themselves statesmen; happy only when in- 
dulged with a fling at that Union which was to ex- 
tinguish for ever their small importance. To his 
friend Mr. Philip Metcalfe hints were dropped toward 
the end of the year that things were not as he wished, 
who replies— 

‘Your picture of that country removes my appre- 
hensions of your leaving us for any length of time; 
for its reform of manners must be too slow for our 
time of life to hope to see accomplished.” 

In 1802, paragraphs in the newspapers intimated 
that two letters of Shakspeare, written in 1606 and 
1607, had been found’in the Dorset papers, addressed 
to the Lord Treasurer Buckhurst, Earl of Dorset. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Nathaniel) Wraxall had been 
it appeared in possession of these papers; and to 
him Malone applied, but found the newspaper state- 
ment erroneous. He mentioned however that in the 
Middlesex papers which formed part of the Dorset 
collection, he found a petition from Sarah Shak- 
speare to the Lord Treasurer Cranfield, Earl of 
Middlesex, but whether she were a relative of the 
poet did not appear. The duke, he said, entrusted 
him with the papers in 1797 for the selection and 
publication of such as were of public interest. His 
grace died in 1800, and in December following. the 
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whole of them had been withdrawn from him by 
the duchess. Previous to that event he had, in 
company with her grace and Mrs. Wraxall, opened 
a large chest or coffer at the top of the house 
(Knowle) filled with old letters and papers, of which 
he drew out a few, but whether anything of Shak- 
speare mingled with them he had never since been 
permitted to ascertain. 

A second letter from Malone produced another 
from the same gentleman with slight additions to 
his previous report. The petition alluded to consisted 
of about twenty lines requesting succour for her neces- 
sities ; no note is made, as on.several others, whether 
relief was rendered; no intimation supplied whether 
spinster or widow; but highly probable that she was 
widow or wife of Gilbert Shakspeare; date of the 
petition he thinks 1623. 

A zealous antiquary is not easily baulked on a 
favourite topic. Animated by hopes from the “ cof- 
fer” in question, Malone induced Mr. Windham to 
write to Lord Whitworth, then in Paris, for infor- 
“mation whether anything of Shakspeare had been 
found among its contents. ‘The reply (March 1803) 
was a negative. ‘They had withdrawn the papers he 
said “ from the plagiaristick hands of Mr. Wraxall,” 
and believed they contained nothing of public interest. 
“For my own part I will confess to you that, from 
what I have seen of it, this may be comprised in a 
very small compass.” Wraxall, with whom some 
quarrel had evidently taken place, and who tells 
Malone that if annoyed by newspaper paragraphs 
from that family, he will publish the whole of the cir- 
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cumstances, thinks differently. He tells Malone that 
there is much curious and interesting matter in the 
collection. But the critic, to his great regret, received 
no invitation, then or afterward, from the owner of 
Knowle, to examine either letters or papers.” 

A whim seized him about this time (1802) to 
change his diet. Severe dyspepsia, which so often 
haunts the steps and dashes the triumphs of genius 
and study, induced him to forsake solids for soups, 
broths, gruel, and similar fare. The success of the 
scheme, as may be supposed, was not great; but the 
economy, had that been an object, considerable.  *‘ I 
have been living,” he writes to his sister, Jan. 1803, 
“upon nothing for a good while past. My butcher's 
bill for this whole year comes to but thirty-three 
pounds, and of that only seven guineas have been 
spent since July.” 

Soon afterward he unexpectedly failed in securing 
a public appointment, without disturbance of his usual 
constitutional equanimity. The office had become 
vacant by death; his succession to it was promised 
and said to be certain; till just on the point of being 
inducted, it was discovered to be not in the gift of 
the nobleman who claimed the patronage, but in that 
of Lord Hawkesbury. ‘ Lord Pelham,” he writes to 
his sister, “would unquestionably have had the dis- 
posal of it had not his predecessor, the Duke of Port- 
land, granted the reversion of the first clerkship of the 
Signet that should fall, which took place on Fraser’s 


* A hint in the letter to Mr. Windham from Paris plainly shows 
that his lordship was not easy in his communications with Napoleon— 
“and the sooncr I am relieved from this place the better.” 
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death, and this passed for the turn of the Secretary (of 
State), and of course of Lord Pelham, who stood in 
his shoes. . . . . I state all this because you and 
dear Hetty wish to know the particulars, and not be- 
cause it makes any impression on my mind. I am sure 
that W. [Windham] whenever he comes into power, 
will make me compensation for the disappointment. 
Besides, I shall have a rise of between one and two 
hundred a year on the Cavan estate; so I consider 
that a place, and shall think no more of the other.” 

Criticism on certain passages in Shakspeare came 
opportunely to divert attention from this disappoint- 
ment. The writer was an old and eminent friend, 
Dr. Michael Kearney, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
who had retired from his duties to those of a country 
pastor, where his leisure was employed in reading 
books—neglecting, as is too frequently the case with 
members of Trinity, to write them, as they are well 
fitted to do, for the instruction of others. Distin- 
guished for classical learning and talent, he was not 
less conversant with our great dramatic poet. On 
this occasion he notices an anachronism in Aing: 
John. Louis VIII. of France, who succeeded to the 
crown in 1223, is called Dauphin; whereas Dau- 
phiny, whence the name is derived, was not resigned 
to France till 1349. ‘This, he observes, may suit the 
commentators; but signifies little to that great genius 
whose powers rose above all time and place. He 
controverts Dr. Johnson’s criticism on Dover Cliff 
in an ingenious and philosophical passage; and con- 
cludes with queries on some expressions in the first 
part of Henry IV. 
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An acquaintance soon afterwrrds commenced with 
Mr. William Gifford, the sharpest critic of his day, 
who from satire and censure in the Anti-Jacobin, 
had tamed down his hand to the calmer employment 
of editing Massinger. He was well fitted for the 
work, as his edition sufficiently evinces. But he saw 
in Malone a superior in research, added to the 
possession of materials conducive to his own success. 
They were previously unacquainted; but both being 
strongly tinctured by similar political sentiments, a 
letter of inquiry answered the purpose of more formal 
introduction. The immediate subject was an im- 
perfect drama of Massinger in manuscript, to which 
the possessor replied in February, 1803 :— 

‘‘Mr. Malone presents his compliments to Mr. 
Gifford. He has sent the Parliament of Love by his 
servant for Mr. Gifford’s inspection and transcrip- 
tion, if he should think it worth that trouble. This 
piece is however in such a mutilated. state, wanting 
the whole of the first act and part of the second—to 
say nothing of other defects from damp and time— 
that it is feared it can be of little use.” 

Gifford put his ingenuity to work, -and in six 
weeks returned a fair copy to the owner with the 
following :— 


March 18, 1803—. James Street. 

Srr,—It is so long since I received your very obliging 
letter that I am almost ashamed to recur to it; but in truth, 
I was desirous of returning the MS., which I cannot suffi- 
ciently thank you for; at the same time, the transcription of 
it took up so much more time than I was aware of, and drew 
me on so from day to day, that I fear you have thought me 
either very negligent or very ungrateful. 
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I now, sir, return the Parliament of Love. It has never 
been out of my hands, and IJ have copied it all myself. You 
will be pleased to know that less of it is lost than you 
imagine, as there are still four pages of the first act remain- 
ing. I hope I have made it out pretty well. Indeed, with 
the exception of the six last broken lines of the first page— 
which better eyes than mine may still read perhaps—and a 
contraction in the twenty-fourth line of the last page but one, 
which my little acquaintance with old MSS. disable me from 
reading, I flatter myself that all has been copied. I was 
desirous of sending you a fair copy, but I have been dis- 
appointed by the person to whom J intrusted my manuscript. 
The instant it is brought me, I will take the liberty of en- 
closing it to Queen Ann Street. 

I am infinitely obliged to you, sir, for the two volumes 
which accompanied your letter. The notices they contain 
are very precious to me, as well as those you have kindly set 
down in your last favour. The two volumes, with your per- 
mission, I will yet withhold, as they contain three plays of the 
first editions which I was not before possessed of. I will take 
all imaginable care of them. 

Many years ago, when I first read your History of the 
Hinglish Stage, | was so convinced of the truth of what you 
urged respecting what we now call scenery, that I wondered 
how Mr. Steevens, a man of infinite sagacity, could attempt 
to controvert it. Since I have looked into the early editions 
of Massinger I have been frequently reminded of it. The 
marginal hints, scattered up and down for the use of the pro- 
perty man, furnish the most ridiculous proofs of the poverty 
of the ancient stage. 

With every good wish, and every feeling of respect, I 
remain, sir, your truly obliged and obedient servant, 

Wa. GIFFORD. 


The English critic has recorded some further 
acknowledgments to his industrious brother of Ire- 
land. “And Mr. Malone, with a liberality that I 
shall ever remember with gratitude and delight, fur- 
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nished me unsolicited with his valuable collection, 
among which I found all the first editions.” In 
another place we find—“‘From Mr. Malone, from 
whose historical account of the English stage—one 
of the most instructive essays that ever appeared 
on the subject—many of these notices are taken.” 

In this year (1803) he appears to have found con- 
stant accumulations from book-marts to be either 
inconvenient to his shelves, or unnecessary for such 
purposes as he had in view. From a purchaser, 
therefore, he became a seller. In one of Thorpe’s 
trading announcements (1841), there is the following 
insertion :—‘ Catalogue of a collection of English 
poetry, &c., part of the library of Edmond Malone; 
sold by Mr. King; h. b. neat, scarce, 5s. 1803.” 
Many of the articles were, no doubt, duplicates; or 
portions of the refuse with which literary, like other 
diamonds, are often intermixed. 

Particulars of the insurrection in Ireland in July 
created momentary apprehensions for the safety of his 
family. But these were soon dispelled by corre- 
spondents in Dublin. Never did discontent take the 
field with less of wisdom than in this wrong-headed 
and wicked affair. The intellect of Ireland most 
assuredly lies not among her rebellious sons; for not 
one of the number has shown himself of the slightest 
capacity as a leader; and happily for her that it is 
so, and that it may never be otherwise. 

In 1804 his sister Catherine, after a visit to Queen 
Anne Street, proceeded on an excursion to Scotland 
in search of an imprudent lady-friend who had failed 
to manage her own affairs in the most prudent way. 


STUDIES AND DINNERS. | 


Kind advice and active assistance appear in the pro- 
ceedings of brother and sister. Money is trans- 
mitted by both; and as a small mark of delicate 
attention to the wants of a lady, he sallied forth him- 
self in search of the most expensive tea and coffee to 
be found in London to forward to the same quarter. 

During her absence (July) he made a journey to 
Cambridge, in pursuit of old books and papers—dined 
out four days in the week—was busied in daily re- 
searches from nine till four o’clock—is on the whole 
pretty well satisfied though certain papers evaded his 
vigilance—and means to visit Mr. Bindley to talk 
over his discoveries. Ilas had a dinner-party or two 
—dines with the Windhams; with Lord Cowper, 
though unwell; with Sir W. Scott; and from the 
former, “went in the evening with Mrs. Crewe to 
Holland House—a fine piece of antiquity in its way, 
but much in want of the expenditure of five or six 
thousand pounds to make it a really handsome 
antique.” 

In August he writes again, but with an eye to 
business. ‘Thanks ‘‘ Kate” for a promised letter of 
Congreve, and desires her to ask Lady Clark for 
copies of others in possession of the Duchess of Buc- 
cleugh. ‘They will add to my literary stores, and I 
may extract some good out of them.” 

“ Yesterday,” he adds—and even in the anecdote 
we see Shakspeare and the drama prominent in 
thought, while that of Mr. Windham is no less 
strongly characteristic—‘‘I dined with the Wind- 
hams at Mr. Woodford’s, at Vauxhall. There was 
a rowing-match on the Thames for a prize left by 
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Dogget, the player. Windham, being bred at Eton, 
is a great swimmer and rower, and necessarily much 
interested in the contest. We sat for an hour in a 
boat under one of the arches of Westminster Bridge 
awaiting the contending parties, who no sooner ap- 
peared than he dashed in among a hundred boats, 
shouting, splashing, and pulling about to keep pace 
for a moment with the rivals. Afterwards, while 
crossing to Vauxhall, we found one of the defeated 
men, overcome by the event, sitting with his head 
upon his knees in an agony of tears. He was from 
Bankside, where Shakspeare’s plays used to be acted, 
and his name was Sfi//, the same as that of the author 
of the first English comedy ever written—so was 
doubly interesting to me. We gave him half-crowns 
—all the comfort we could. It was delightful to see 
what interest W(indham) took in the sport, to pre- 
vent obstruction or interference with the beats en- 
gaged, totally regardless of the safety of his own.” 
Toward the end of the year he again became 
affected with intense burning pain in the nerves of 
the arm, shoulder, and side. His eyes were giving 
way to labours upon old and minute penmanship ; 
and sleep had nearly deserted him. These ills he 
believed were caught in work; that is, in profuse 
perspirations caused by long walks to Stationers’ Hall 
to copy their books in rooms not often aired or 
tenanted. But he made light of all personal ills, as 
usual, to his sister. Convalescence came in about 
two or three months; and then he tells of his visi- 
tors, Lord Cowper, Luttrell, Metcalf, Windham, 
Dr. Burney and his son Charles, Bindley, Caldwell, 
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and others, either dining with them or they with 
him. Their talk even alleviated twinges which Drs. 
Heberden, Blane, and Sir James Earle assailed in 
vain. 

His sisters, however, had become uneasy. His 
health continued indifferent, his spirits depressed, 
and the constant presence of a friend, in whom they 
could all place implicit confidence, seemed the only 
mode of allaying their apprehensions. With this 
view, a protégé of the family, the Rev. J. Jephson, 
was summoned from Westmeath to London, who 
sketches for his wife a few notices of the scene. 


I intended you (May 3) a long letter to-day, but Lord 
Sunderlin and Luttrell both called, and occupied me some 
hours; and then Mr. M. (Malone) and I sat down to books, 
papers, and criticism, which we have barely left within half 
an hour of the post going ont. 


He then mentions, as indicative of their studies, 
having solved a passage in Valerius Maximus which 
had defeated Malone, Windham, Luttrell,* and 
others. 


* Of this gentleman, once well known in the higher circles of London 
life, little has been made public. But an eminent literary friend favours 
me with the following notice :— 

“ Luttrell I knew well. He was the natural son of a nobleman, Lord 
C.; sat in the Irish Parliament when a young man ; and subsequently was 
sent to the West Indies by his father, to manage estates there. He soon 
found himself fit for a larger sphere. On returning to England, he 
found an introduction to the celebrated Duchess of Devonshire—was 
constantly at her parties, and at all other fashionable assemblies of those 
days, was admired as a lively and intelligent, if not brilliant talker. Nor 
was he less a favourite with those of the next generation. Indeed, he 
continued to visit in, and be admired by, the very highest society in 
London till illness compelled him to stay at home. He died, if I mistake 
not, about a year before Rogers. He was twice married; by the first 
wife he had a son; the second wife, more advanced in life, proved an 
excellent nurse in his last illness. Though he published two poems of 
considerable merit—Letters to Julia and Crockford House,—he was, and 
I believe wished to be thought, a man of fashion, of attractive conversa- 
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" The Malones urge my stay —but listen to my reasons for 
not protracting it as much as they w.sh. I dine to-day with 
Lord Sunderlin. The ladies put me down at night on their 
way to Lady Clonmell’s. 

It was my intention (May 6) to write daily to you, but 
was prevented by a visitor, who occupied the only time I had 
left. J dined yesterday at Lord Sunderlin’s; Luttrell and 
Courtenay were of the party—but the irreconcileable dif- 
ferences between their notions on politics, morals, taste, &c., 
and those of Mr. M., rather dullified the day, though not alto- 
gether. 


In the midst of much discomfort, he gained patience 
to endure it by contrasting with his own the afflic- 
tions of his friend Mr. R. M. Jephson, settled at 
Gibraltar, from whom accounts were at this time 
received. Tis situation was indeed deplorable. Pes- 
tilence in the form of fever had visited that fortress 
and made hideous ravages in every class of the popu- 
lation. His wife, child, brother, and many intimate 
associates perished in what he calls “this charnell 
house.” Even a dear friend (chief medical officer of 


tional powers, rather than a literary man. Moore consulted him about 
destroying Byron’s autobiography. . . . . I may mention that he had 
a bad temper: so had Rogers; and they were ever and anon falling out. 
On one occasion I was the innocent cause of a dreadful quarrel, during 
which they used such language to cach other as none could have, ex- 
pected from the lips of two men who had associated not only with the 
highest nobility, but with kings and queens.” 

In Rogers’ Table Talk, Mr. Dyce quotes the old poet on the literary 
qualifications of this gentleman. ‘‘ What a pity it is,” said he, “that 
Luttrell gives up nearly his whole time to persons of mere fashion ! 
Everything that he has written is very clever. Are you acquainted with 
his epigram on Miss Tree (Mrs. Bradshaw)? It is quite a little fairy 
tale :— 

“¢On this Tree when a Nightingale settles and sings, 
The Tree will return her as good as she brings.’ 


Luttrell is indeed a most pleasant companion. None of the talkers 
whom I meet in London society can slide in a brilliant thing with such 
readiness as he does.”—p. 280, third edition. 
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the navy), in whose house he and his family took 
refuge when driven by despair and death from their 
own, shared the general fate. No scene could be 
more terrible. So indeed the medical records of that 
time amply testify. He even asks for death at the 
hand of Providence ; he has no other refuge ; 1s alone 
in the world; cares not for society ; children—boys, 
young men—unfit to soothe grief. ‘Women alone 
fit for comforters and companions on such occa- 
sions.” Four letters of this description within a 
month, filled with wailings, disease, and death, give 
a melancholy picture of deep suffering, little short 
of the extremity of despair. 

Letters and literature, as usual, deadened the sense 
of his own personal afflictions. Two of the former 
came from Gifford, in his blandest mood, apolo- 
gizing for the author—infirmity of retaining bor- 
rowed volumes too long; and for the delays of 
those incurable clogs upon their labours, unpunctual 
printers. The first of these (May 1805) may be 
given :— 

I am extremely sorry I was not at home when you did 
me the honour to call—more especially as I was anxious to 
make my best apologies to you for the unconscionable time I 
have detained your valuable volumes. One plea I may now 
offer, which is, that I was desirous of bringing you a set of 
Massinger, at the same time that I waited upon you with my 
best thanks. This I hoped to have done long since; but you 
who have had somewhat more experience than I have, need 
not be told that no set of men can vie with printers in derang- 
ing the most confident calculations—and I have been led on 
from month to month, and from week to week. 

To-day, however, puts a termination to the business; and 


as soon as a set can be made up, I shall have the pleasure of 
waiting on you with it and of returning your little collections, 
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which J may truly say have been to me invaluable.—I re- 
main, dear sir, with the sincerest esteem, your ever obliged 
and obedient friend and servant.” 


A month afterward, the same critic thanks his brother 
labourer for friendly emendations :—‘‘ You could not 
have given me a more sincere or a more pleasing 
proof of your kindness than the corrections and addi- 
tions which you transmitted in your last favour; and 
of all which I shall be most anxious to avail my- 
self. . . . .” Is there anything peculiar implied 
in the last part of the following passage? “ It ( Mal- 
_kin’s Almahide and Hamet) is in my possession, and 
very much at your service; indeed, I would send it to 
you, but I am without a servant— 


‘A malady 


Most incident to what shall T say ?’—” 





The Bishop of Dromore, Dr. French Laurence, 
Mr. Sayers, author of the Life of Mortimer (who 
writes through Mr. Amyot), Mr. Caldwell, and Dr. 
Mansell, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards Bishop of Bristol, plied him variously 
with literary inquiries, or answers, as the case might 
be. To the latter he had complained of some accuser 
as to an alleged slip of the pen, and receives from 
that classical church dignitary a handsome testimony 
to the general merits of his style.* 


* “ Whether you wrote cingulus or cingulum, I really do not recollect. 
But this I do know, that if to be master at will of every classical image 
and sentiment—if to write simply, purely, and with the very properest 
words in their places—stamps the best acquaintance with all that is best 
and worthy in what is called classical, then I think you have very little 
occasion to trouble yourself about fifty or five hundred dapsus calami, of 
which no man is more guilty than myself, and unhappily without such 
sets-off. . . . . JI congratulate you much upon the acquisition of 
the first edition of the Venus and Adonis, and agree with you that 
no one of this land could ever think of giving such a turn to their story.” 
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CHAPTER XIIL. 


1805—1810. 


Venus and Adonis (ed. 1593)—Life of Shakspeare—Bishop Perey— 
Notices of Malone, by Rev. J. Jephson—Letter to his Sister—Pam- 
phlet on the origin of The Z7'empest—Parliamentary Logic and Right 
Hon. W. G. Hamilton—Thomas Moore and Kilkenny Theatricals— 
Right Hon. W. Windham. 

Tue allusion in the last chapter by the Bishop to 

Venus and Adonis, applied to a new Shakspearian 

acquisition made by his editor. In the little volume 

itself, now in the Bodleian (325), we find the follow- 


ing memorandum :— 


“ Bought of Mr. William Ford, bookseller, in 
Manchester, in August, 1805, at the enormous price 
of twenty-five pounds. | 

‘‘ Many years ago, I said that I had no doubt an 
edition of Shakspeare’s Venus and Adonis was pub- 
lished in 1593 ;* but no copy of that edition was 
discovered in the long period that has elapsed since 
my first notice of it, nor is any other covy of 1593 
but the present known to exist. 

“K. Matons.” 


In December, he writes to the Rev. Mr. Daven- 
port, of Stratford, of the new edition, “in twenty- 
three volumes, royal octavo,” flitting before his san- 


* In the edition of Shakspeare (1790) he fancied the first edition was 
1594, though entered at Stationers’ Hall 1598. 
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guine hopes, and of which Shakspearc’s Life is to form 
an important part; but the stubborn volumes re- 
quired even more than the stubborn labour he gave 
them to start into active existence. 

“TY have still been in hopes of bringing my work 
to a conclusion, but have been delayed by a thousand 
unforeseen consequences. . . . . If Ican but 
live to finish it, I shall think nothing of the labour. 
I hope to put it to press about the middle of 
summer.” | 

Just eleven years before (1794), he told the same 
friend he had been almost equally sanguine on the 
Life of Shakspeare, and a hint 1s dropped as if some 
essential discovery in his history had been made. 
“One half of it was written and fairly transcribed ; 
but when I had brought him to the door of the 
London theatre, a fancy struck me to give a history 
of the prevailing manners of the English world when 
he first came on the town. . . . . My plan 
will have the advantage’ of novelty, for I think I 
shall be able to overturn every received tradition 
respecting this very extraordinary man.” 

Another friend, Bishop Percy, reduced to blind- 
ness and the necessity of employing a friendly pen, is 
not less active and inquisitive than before. Two 
long ‘letters in the spring, treat of Dean Vincent 
and the Periplus of the Hrythrean; Bruce, the 
traveller; a Hermit’s Meditations, copied by him 
when a boy though the author continued unknown ; 
Norton Fulgate, written probably in ridicule of 
Bentley ; Malone’s obvious advantage over Steevens 
as to Shakspeare’s conversation ; the Society of An- 
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tiquaries; Sir Joshua Reynolds’s monument; the 
condition of the Club with his usual sto perpetua ; 
and reply to a proposal from Malone to have 
his (the Bishop’s) portrait engraved. Acquiescing 
in the request, it was forwarded to town by 
his daughter in Northamptonshire. The Bishop 
adds an Anglo-Iricism considering his complaint, 
‘‘T hope you will allow me to see there are no mis- 
takes in the narrative”—stating that several had 
crept into some notes of Dr. Anderson printed in 
Edinburgh. This engraving and memoir, under 
Malone’s inspection, were meant for an edition of 
the Reliques. 

In the following year (1806) the print was com- 
pleted, and gave satisfaction to the Bishop’s Irish 
friends. ‘To Malone he wrote as usual, in that tone 
of apology always employed in adverting to a work 
the introduction of which, to literary life, required 
no apology, and which, in fact, forms the basis of 
his hterary reputation. ‘ The Bishop cannot see 
the print, but his friends think it is neatly engraved. 
Not having the picture to compare it with, they 
cannot judge of its fidelity. He cannot by any 
means think that such a solemn figure is fit to be 
prefixed to the sportive subjects of the Reliques— 
the gay amusements of early youth, of which he 
is now frequently Reproacued by his brethren and 
other serious persons.” 

In the beginning of winter, renewed apprehensions 
of their brother’s condition prevailed in the Baron- 
ston family. His health became unsatisfactory, exer- 
cise was discontinued, and his spirits depressed. A 
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cheerful companion and counsellor was again sought 
in their reverend friend (Jephson) from Westmeath, 
whose spirits were as cheerful as his personal attach- 
ments were sincere. He was therefore again sum- 
moned to London, and gives his wife as before, 
some lively notices of the incidents of his stay :— 


I sit down (November 4th, 1805) to write my dearest girl 
an account of myself in Mr. M.’s study, after having sent off 
Miss Spencer* without much difficulty to Hockston (sic), 
where she is to be received in an excellent establishment for 
persons in her situation. I think I am of use to Mr. M., and 
if so, my whole object has been attained. I have hitherto 
never stirred from him, and to-morrow night am to be in the 
house. . . . . London looks, for that is all I shall see 
of it, as cheerful, gay, and riant as possible. 

Whether Luttrell be yet in town or not, I know not. I 
dine to-day with Mr. M., Mr. Plumptree, a Cantab, and I 
believe young Boswell. Now for my journey. It was ridi- 
culous enough during my Italian mania that I found myself 
placed in the coach at Holyhead, next toa native of Tuscany, 
of most agreeable manners, so that in walking up and down 
the Welsh hills, I had plenty of pronunciation, idiom, and the 
analogy and philosophy of rer which you know is so 
much to my taste. 

November 19th. —I had ans morning packed up the 
greater part of my things, and with an impatient heart was 
getting ready for the Shrewsbury coach, which sets off at 
three o’clock this day, when I received a letter from Miss C. 
Malone, so earnestly recommending my further stay, that I 
was staggered in my resolution, and upon showing my letter 
to Mr. M., and pressing him to know how he felt upon the 
subject, the result is that I must submit to a little further 
absence from my dearest of dear girls. 

Though Miss Malone, naturally enough, is more appre- 

* Daughter, it is supposed, of a former acquaintance, alluded to by 


Mr. Metcalfe in a letter from Brighton, and now believed to have been 
thrown on the humanity of Malone. 
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hensive for her brother’s spirits than happily she need be, I 
now find that my presence for a little while longer is more 
material than Mr. M.’s extreme delicacy suffered me to 
imagine before, and I shall therefore mitigate my impatience 
to be with you again by reflecting that I am acting at once 
more rightly and beneficially to the best of friends. And 
now, my love, that I am disappointed of telling you myself all 
that I have seen and done so soon as I expected, I will write 
in continuation what I hoped to have related with the inter- 
ruption of a thousand kisses. You know to whom my whole 
heart belongs, and you shall have the rammaging of your 
own property, and look, as you have a right to do, into every 
corner of it. 

To begin with my reception by Mr. M., I found him in 
his study at about eight o’clock; his manner was kind, but 
not remarkably warm. After a little conversation he told me 
that he began to smell a rat—and that I had been sent over 
by the Baronston lord and ladies. I assured him that was 
not the case, but did not tell him exactly that I had come to 
help him, not liking to place him under an obligation, and 
quite satisfied with conversing and drawing off his thoughts 
from melancholy objects. A few days after he received a 
letter from Miss C. (Catherine Malone). 1 came into the 
room, when he seized my hand, and rated me for not telling 
him how much he was my debtor. This you see was at 
once the best and most agreeable way of our coming to a 
right understanding; and the greatest possible degree of 
cordiality and confidence immediately commenced, which has 
increased with uniformly accelerated motion ever since. 

Our first company was a very lively Mr. Boswell, and 
Mr. Plumptree, a Cambridge author. The first business I set 
about was collecting materials for my uncle’s life,* and the 
opportunity, which will not recur, proved such a stimulus that, 
aided by Mr. M.’s zeal, I have succeeded in point of dates 
and events completely to my wish. Isoon saw Mr. Courtenay, 
and, added to a good deal of amusement from his conversation, 


* Captain (or Mr.) Robert Jephson, the dramatist, who has been 
already introduced to the reader, and died in 1803 
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sucked out of him something for my Life, together with the 
promise of a very interesting letter, relative to Mr. Burke 
and my uncle, which will greatl- enrich my volume. The 
Trafalgar victory, and the death of Lord Nelson, occupied 
every one, and I had the pleasure of talking it over with 
Mr. Trevor, late ambassador at Turin, who knows all con- 
tinental business, and the probable effects of our naval success 
upon them, as well as any man in England. 

In a day or two after Luttrell arrived from Lord Egre- 
mont’s with Lord Cowper. He ran to me in an absolute 
ecstasy ; next morning introduced me to Lord C., whom I 
like better, I think, than any one I ever met upon a short 
acquaintance. Luttrell dined next day with Mr. Malone; 
and the day but one after, gave a dinner to Lord C., 
Mr. M. and myself. It was absolutely delightful; and we 
sat till near twelve in a perpetual talk, and of the best 
kind. You cannot often, my dearest Anne, see such men as 
Lord C., but I am a little out of luck about him. He has 
jately married Lord Melbourne’s daughter, and is fitting up 
his house, residing till it is finished with Lord Melbourne. 
He lamented over and over again this circumstance, which 
prevented him giving me certain dinners, which he assures 
me are at my service whenever I come again to London. 
Lord Melbourne’s house was inaccessible, on account of the 
Prince of Wales, who lived there all the time Lord C. staid 
in town, and must not have new personages to dine with 
him. I should otherwise, I believe, have had an entrée 
here. Lord C., Luttrell, and I, however, had a long and 
very pleasant walk to Kensington, and consequently a lot of 
talking. 

I have been twice to the play; once because Mr. M. 
passed the evening abroad. It was at Drury Lane, a new 
play, dreadfully bad— Zhe Prior Claim; but Bannister very 
diverting in Moliére’s Médecin Malgre Luz. The next was to 
hear Braham. I was delighted with him and Storace. He is 
in appearance so like Harvey Daniel, that I was thinking 
myself every moment at New Forest. I have not been at 
the Opera, but will give you a variety of reasons for not 
doing what you desire, beginning with the last, namely, that 
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there will be no more till January. Luttrell and I chose you 
a few musical things. 

The day before yesterday Mr. M. and I went to Hoxton 
and sat with poor Miss 8S. for half an hour. She is much 
better, but still evidently deranged; she kissed us both on 
our going away. Yesterday Mr. Windham came to town. 
He dined with us and sat all the evening. We had a great 
deal of conversation together of the most satisfactory kind,— 
to me extremely flattering on his part. I was to have dined 
to-day with Mr. Ward, Lord Dudley’s son, and to have met 
Mr. Spencer, the author, but my proposed departure prevented 
it. He is the liveliest man I ever met, and we harmonized 
amazingly one evening at Luttrell’s. I must tell it in my 
dearest dear’s ear, that my reception here with these sort of 
people has been uniformly so flattering, and so favourable, 
as to astonish even my vanity. Lord C. called upon me 
while I was out, and spoke of me most ludicrously well to 
Mr. M. 

I have dined twice with Dr. Hume and Anacrecon Moore. 
Once I brought Mr. Malone at his desire. I like his wife 
much, and Moore without bounds. Once also with Wood- 
ward, where I met Lord Mountcashell hot from Germany. 


After an impassioned passage of affection to his 
wife, Mr. Jephson again writes:— 


November 30th.—You are right in your opinion of Mr. 
M.’s mind, and of the excellence of his heart. His kindness 
to me is unbounded, and the unqualified confidence in which 
we live together, with our many hours of talk which our 
mode of life induces, have certainly strengthened those bonds 
of amity that before subsisted between us. 

To return to my journalier account of myself. We dined 
a few days since with Mr. Metcalf. He is principally re- 
markable for La cuisine douce, of which we certainly .had a 
very good example. A Mr. Cromle, formerly Steward of the 
Household to Lord Carlisle when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
was the only stranger. He seemed to me a perfect model of 
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that species of man which is formed by exclusive habitudes 
with the very highest ranks of society, operating upon a 
mind very moderately qualified by nature. He is, as Shak- 
speare expresses it, “a man of most soft society,” and might 
be well administered as a sedative to irritable nerves, without 
anything of those angular manners and ungraceful abrupt- 
nesses that give me the sensation of jolting at every step. 
Compared to his host, Mr. Metcalf, he was as a well-hung, 
double-springed coach to the wheel part of a jaunting car 
without springs. We were placed together at table, and had 
a great deal of intercourse. IJ think I have a sort of advan- 
tage from taking all manner of things in their own way, not 
wilfully excluding all pleasure but such as comes in such 
a particular shape. 

The day before yesterday Mr. Courtenay and Mr. Wind- 
ham dined here, or rather, the latter came in after dinner 
and drank wine. He brought an account of Bonaparte’s 
arrival at Vicnna, the probable death of the archduke, and 
scemed really depressed upon public affairs. He would 
hardly allow me to state Trafalgar as a good set off, accord- 
ing to the legal phrase. 

Were not you diverted, dearest, to see me making a figure 
in the fashionable intelligence of a London newspaper ? Who 
informed the public of so important an cvext as my visit to 
Mr. Malone, I cannot guess; but there I was, to my own 
great surprise and amusement. I feel extremely obliged to 
Miss C. Malone for her good-nature to ime, and still more for 
her kindness to you. She rates much too highly my attempt 
to be of use to the best and most affectionate of friends; but 
that overrating 1s a further cause of gratitude on my part, 
which I most sincerely feel. 

Mr. M. begins to talk rather peremptorily of sending me 
away during the next light nights. I shall not at this moment 
directly oppose him, but certainly shall not leave him till 
I am quite convinced that he really wishes it. S. 8.* is a 
great deal better. A Miss Legard, a friend of hers, saw her 
the day before yesterday, and says that she thinks her quite 


* The lady who had been placed at Hoxton. 
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well. I know that this appearance is fallacious, and have 
tried to instil that opinion into Mr. M. that he would do 
nothing without precise directions from Dr. Willis. We 
shall go to see her together on Monday next. 


An advertisement of a Life of Dr. Johnson written 
by himself drew attention from the Dublin critics as 
a probable forgery. Malone, as an authority, was ap- 
pealed to by two or three of the number; and he 
ascertained it to be that juvenile sketch which is now 
admitted to be authentic. 

Dr. Kearney again enters upon Shakspcearian criti- 
cism, deeming the Poet, the more he read him, to 
rise higher and higher in mind. 


When JI read him (Shakspeare), I think that I find many 
deep and philosophical maxims which, if they were prosaically 
expressed and incorporated in the writings of the severest 
masters of reason, even in Bacon, would appear to be the pro- 
foundest and best established observations. . . . Ido not 
mean remarks on manners, &c., which might be expected in 
the writings of a man engaged in the world, but such as 
might offer themselves to a studious, contemplative mind, 
absorbed in meditation on the subjects of science.* 


* Among numberless others, perhaps the following passages may sup- 
port my notion (edition 1793) :— 


“The sense of death,” Measure for Measure, act iii. scene 1, p. 271. 

“ Nature is better made,” Winter's Tale, act iv. scene 3, p. 125. 
“Oh, vanity of sickness,” &c., King John, act v. scene 7, p. 178. 

‘‘ Before the curing,” &c., Aing John, act iii. scene 4, p. 113. 

“ All things that are,” Aferchant of Venice, act il. scene 6, p. 444. 
‘ach substance of a gricf,” Richard II., act il. scene 2, p. 247. 
“Kor if our virtues,” &c., Measure for Measure, act 1. scene 1, p. 185. 
“ Too subtle,” &c., Zrotlus and Cressida, act iil. scene 2, p. 321. 

“ The heavens themselves, Troilus and Cressida, act 1. scene 3, p. 252. 
“ Who can hold,” &c., King Richard IL, act ii. scene 8, p. 222. 
“Reason not the need,” &c., Lear, act ii. scene 12, p. 134. 

“ Impediments in I‘ancy’s way,” All's Well, act v. scene 3, p. 363. 
Many more will present themsclyes to you. 


u 2 
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Toward the end of 1806, a visit from his friend 
Jephson and family from Gibraltar, deranged the 
systematic quietude of an old bachelor. ‘‘ My whole 
time,” he writes, ‘has been taken up. Shakspeare is 
at a stand. On his account alone, I shall not be 
sorry when they are settled in their own house. 
Ifowever, I have the pleasure of reflecting that 
though inconvenient in housekeeping details, I have 
done a kind thing.” 

“YT am still,” he writes again to his elder sister, “as 
you see, in town, though I had thought of going to 
Taplow Court for a few days. Lady Thomond * is a 
good deal here, attending her aunt, who is very ill and 
not likely to live lone. , Lord Thomond is uneasy 
without her society, so she does as well as she can, 
going to and fro occasionally. This matter might be 
adjusted by removing Mrs. Reynolds to the country, 
were she not confined to bed, and near cighty years 
old. However, if I find Lord Thomond at home the 
latter end of next week, believe I shall then go to 
them. tas 

“The Windhams are still in town, but are posi- 
tively to set off for his house in Norfolk next Monday. 
I dined with them twice this week. As usual, old 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, who is grown quite foolish, was 
there, and tiresome cnough. I met there the two 
Miss Berrys, renewed our acquaintance, and dined 
with them and their father in North Audley Street 
last week. They have a pretty little place in the 
country, on the banks of the Thames, which Lord 
Orford gave them, called Jittle Strawberry Hill; 


* Niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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and they pressed me much to visit them there. So 
has their neighbour, Mrs. Damer, of great Straw- 
berry Hill. But I am a wretched visitor.” 

Frequent remonstrances came from friends upon 
the undue labours given to his eyes. Lord Charle- 
mont, who suffered from similar infirmity, often re- 
monstrated with him. ‘Five hours a day employed in 
transcribing from obscure manuscripts! IIow in the 
name of wonder do your eves hold out?” Lis sisters 
often ask the same question, intermingled with sisterly 
exhortations to amend; but the species of recreation 
given them scems pretty much akin to work. “I 
have not pressed them hard these three wecks, for 
I have been almost daily at a book auction, the 
library of Mr. Reed, the last Shakspearian except 
myself, where my purse has been drained as usual.- 
But what I have purchased are chiefly books of my 
own trade. There is hardly a hbrary of this kind 
now left, except my own and Mr. Bindley’s, neither of 
us having the least desire to succeed the other in his 
peculiar species of literary wealth.” 

While in scarch of the publications of the age of 
Klizabeth, he discovered some tracts connected with 
the settlement of the colony of Virginia. ‘These on 
further consideration led to the belief of their bearing 
upon a curious Shakspearian question—the origin of 
the play of The Tempest—in the shipwreck of Sir 
George Somers and Sir Thomas Gates on the Ber- 
muda Islands in a violent storm. ‘This impression 
became at length conviction. A paper was drawn up 
embodying the circumstances, with extracts from one 
of the pamphlets alluded to, which were shown at the 
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time to a literary friend whom he docs not name, who 
fully participated in the opinion. 

This discovery he deemed to be exclusively his own. 
It was therefore hoarded for the long-promised second 
edition of the Poet ; but just at this moment the pub- 
lication of Mr. Douce’s I/lustrations disclosed that he 
also had arrived at asimilar conclusion. No time was 
to be lost in announcing through the press his claim 
to originality.* The tract was therefore printed early 
in January, 1808, and all honour paid in it to “ the 
learned and ingenious critic” who had thus acciden- 
tally preceded him. Copies, however, were still with- 
held from the public. That to Lord Sunderlin, now 
before me, and others also have this intimation on 
the fly-leaf: “It is requested that this pamphlet may 
not be inadvertently put into the hands of persons 
who may be likely to publish any part of it.” It did, 
however, eventually transpire. ‘rom some misappre- 
hension of Archdeacon Nares, a review of it appeared 
in the British Critic in the following year in confor- 
mity, as erroncously supposed, with the wishes of the 
author, which produced two or three letters of amica- 
ble explanation between the parties, though Nares was 
declared to be wrong in giving part of the merit of 
the discovery to Capell. | 

This essay proved a momentary diversion from 
another subject. In 1796 he had lost his friend Mr. 
William Gerard Hamilton, who had acquired during 
life high private repute with apparently little labour. 

“ Malone assigned the date of the Tempest to 1611; recently Mr. 
Joseph Hunter believes that an earlier date may be assigned to the 


Tempest, perhaps 1596 or 1597; but other authorities say certainly not 
till after 1603, and more probably not till 1611, the time stated by Malone. 
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Among many of his manuscript remains submitted to 
Malone, one only appeared fit for the press, Par- 
liamentary Logick. ‘To this were added a few poetical 
pieces printed after leaving college; and a short 
notice by Dr. Johnson of the corn-laws of that day 
(1767), which had been found in his own hand- 
writing among Hamilton’s papers.* 

Malone edited these, and was constitutionally fitted 
for an editor—for his friendships survived his friends. 
He was proud of their names and their remains being 
equally remembered. He and the deccased had tra- 
velled down the hill of life together without finding 
‘ause to part company by the way. They valued cach 
other, were in habits of intercourse, visited in the 
same circles—that 1s, the best informed societies in 
London,—and he wished now to test whether public 
opinion would stamp as sterling that reputation which 
in private life had been freely awarded him. 

Hamilton was one of those men whose history 
presents some anomalies in English public hfe, not 
always easy to reconcile. Elsewhere I have glanced 
at the earlier portion of his career. IIe has left us 
little of himself to contemplate; and if the portrait 
be unsatisfactory, the fault can scarcely be laid to the 
charge of the limner. | 


* Boswell, in one of his letters to Malone, written just before the pub- 
lication of Johnson’s life, thus writes of Tamilton :—“ That ‘nervous 
mortal, W. G. IL., is not satisfied with some particulars which I wrote 
down Foi his own mouth, and is so much agitated that Courtenay has 
persuaded me to alow a new edition of them by II. himself, to be made 
at II.’s expense.” On this Mr. Croker remarks—“ Mr. Hamilton’s 
nervousness increases our regrct at not being able to penctrate the secrct 
of his political transactions with Johnson. It was clearly something that 
he did not like to reveal.” This, however, is probably an error. It was more 
likely temperament—a nature painfully fastidious about small matters. 
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‘He was clever; and no ordinary judge of clever- 
ness in others. He sought out tuose who possessed 
it, and aimed to draw around and secure such as might 
be employed for his own special uses. Accession to 
office in the Board of Trade about 1755, after a 
popular speech or two, kept him for five years after- 
wards silent. An Irish sinecure kept him equally 
tongue-tied after his return from office in that 
country above thirty years more. ‘Though mute, 
he contrived to retain fame as an orator. Unknown 
to the press, he obtained the character of a first- 
rate writer even so far as to be considered “Junius ” 
—no one could tell precisely why,—yet comparison 
with that writer he deemed injurious to his own 
powers. Ile claimed to be a statesman, but did 
nothing and attempted nothing common to the cha- 
racter. In private life, none more freely discussed 
public affairs. In the Senate he said nothing. None 
more narrowly watched tkere the conduct of public 
men, their sentiments, speeches, and modes of speak- 
ing, yet never gave the country the benefit of his 
opinions on the momentous proceedings of one Ame- 
rican and two French wars—not even the small 
contribution of a set speech once or twice in a 
session. He saw a former friend of whom he had 
hoped to make a tool, ascend equally by his tongue 
and his pen, step by step, and day by day, to un- 
rivalled celebrity throughout Europe, yet never 
once attempted a struggle for former eminence as 
a speaker, or attempted to do anything as a writer. 
He appeared to live upon thg past, yet is said to 
have kept a lively eye upon the future. Office—after 
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his sinecure had been exchanged for a pension—he 
did not for a long time deem beyond his grasp; 
and had Richard, Karl Temple, constructed a minis- 
try he would have probably become his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.* 

The chief incident of his life was in becoming the 
first official patron of Edmund Burke. From volun- 
teer studies at the Board of Trade—for Burke had 
no appointment—he carried him to Dublin; profited 
by his large capacity ; procured him a pension “ after 
six years of laborious attendance” in both countries ; 
exacted its resignation when he refused to become 
permanently subservient; and the quarrel ceased in 
what Burke, writing to Flood at the moment, said 
should be an “eternal separation.” The demand 
made upon him was unprecedented—in fact, to sell 
himself for lfe—for three hundred a year. He, 
however, felt confident in his own powers to ensure 
distinction whenever an appropriate stage should 
open for their exhibition. The “patron” may have 
thought the same; but presuming on the adhesive 
power of the pension to keep its hoider in his train, 
carried his demand farther than a man of spirit could 
brook. Hamilton thus lost the services and friend- 
ship of the most accomplished intellect in Europe. 
With such an ally and counsellor, added to his own 


* Mr. Thomas Grenville in reply to Malonc’s inquiries writes (March, 
1807) :—‘* Long as I have known Stowe, and much as I have been 
accustomed to see Gerard Hamilton there from my earliest days, yet 
hare I no recollection whatever of any picture or drawing of him at that 
place. I have, however, written to Lord Buckingham to inquire.” 
The result was the engraving prefixed to the posthumous work by 


Malone. 
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influence and talents, he may have lost much fame 
and honour in public life. He could not indeed 
have had the remotest conception that the rise of 
that luminary should prefigure his own decadence, 
nay prove, from whatever cause, the extinction of 
his eloquence and consequent political importance in 
the country. 

In the esteem of the Grenvilles, he took a high 
place. No guest was more frequent or favoured at 
Stowe. Many cminent men of the day spoke of his 
talents as first-rate. Select circles of good society 
made him an oracle. Dr. Johnson admired his con- 
versation and encouraged his visits. He left behind 
several volumes of Adversaria, none of which but that 
mentioned here found its way into the press. 

Of such a man, who spoke little in public while 
living, and has left nothing behind to earn reputa- 
tion, what shall we say? Probably that he was over- 
rated. Critical justice ean scarcely award celebrity 
where there is nothing of moment to warrant it. He 
observed keenly and discriminated minutely; but if 
we are to take Parliamentary Logick as a specimen— 
though it contains useful precepts for young mem- 
bers of Parliament—he appears prone to note the 
forms rather than substance of things—the manner 
of a debater more than his matter—in fact, that he 
was a mere rhetorician. Otherwise, how can we ~ 
conceive that a really powerful mind should be pro- 
foundly taciturn between 1756 and 1761, and again 
from 1763 to 1796 in the British House of Commons, 
when the most exciting topics ever discussed in 
Europe were daily before him? Or if too nervous 
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to speak, which has never been alleged, that he 
should not have aimed to enlighten the country 
through the press ? 

Lord Charlemont, in writing to Malone (1792), 
is equally unable to suggest any probable motive for 
his inactivity—‘ For the precarious state of my old 
acquaintance Hamilton, [ am most sincerely grieved.* 
There was a man whose talents were equal to every 
undertaking ; and yet from indolence, or from too 
fastidious vanity, or from what other cause J know 
not, he has done nothing.” Further conjecture is now 
vain; we are Icft but to one derogatory supposition— 
that having reaped the matcrial fruits of statesman- 
ship in a sinecure place afterwards exchanged for 
an “ equivalent,” he was willing to remain undisturbed 
by its contests and labours. 

In the preliminary notice to the volume it is re- 
markable that Malone is silent on the connection 
of the writer with Burke. Neither did he affix his 
name as editor. Mrs. Burke still survived. Hamilton 
had formed no family ties. But as the friend of 
both, he was probably unwilling to revive any un- 
pleasing recollections at Beaconsfield, or on the other 
hand tell a story of one who, in that instance at 
least, had exhibited none of the feelings of a high- 
spirited or liberal man. A few of his remarks appear 
in the subsequent anecdotes. 

With the usual keen eyes of ladics on domestic 
matters, the Misses Malone discovered in their London 


* An attack of paralysis; yet in 1794 he still wished to remain in the 
House of Commons! and became dissatisfied by the seat being given to 


another. 
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visits that their brother’s house was becoming more 
and more that of an old bachelor—an accumulation 
of books; rooms not in spruce order; furniture 
rather in the rear of the fashion of the age. One 
rallies him on the unthriftiness of not paying off 
debts instead of investing moncy in the funds. The 
other, for not spending savings in refurnishing and 
beautifying Foley Place. He makcs the best defence 
he can—the want of female superintendence. Cathe- 
rine on her way to England, returns to the charge 
in writing from Dublin— 


Mr. Forth* told me he had sent you a pretty round sum 
of one thousand pounds. My answer to him was that I 
wished he had not sent you so much at a time; for that you 
would only be more profuse in buying o/d books, and think 
it would never be out. Is not this true enough? Well, if 
money ever did you good, this will certainly. He has paid 
us a hundred and twenty pounds on your account; so you 
have got out of your estate this moment eleven hundred and 
twenty pounds. 


Again she writes, that having been on a visit to 
the Bishop of Meath (O’Beirne), they heard so much 
of Kilkenny theatricals from visitors in the house as 
to produce general desire for an excursion thither. 
A party for the occasion had been therefore formed 
by Lord Sunderlin and some of the family, which, 
with one of the Jephsons, she meant to accompany. 
The Bishop stayed at home. But in a long letter to 
Malone soon afterwards, his lordship concludes with 
an allusion to the most celebrated membcr of the 
Kilkenny amateur group. 


* Tis land agent. 
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We have had a visit very lately from our friends at 
Baronston, and the only drawback on the pleasure we always 
enjoy in their society was the absence of the good and 
worthy Miss Malone, who was not well enough to accom- 
pany them. All Miss Cathcrine’s cheerful spirits and good- 
humour, Lady Sunderlin’s sound sense and understanding, 
your brother’s warmth of heart, and Jephson’s jokes, could 
not make us forget her. 

I dare say they will have made the theatricals of Kilkenny, 
and the final close of that very classical scene, the subject of 
some of their late letters to you. My daughter has copied 
for you Mr. Moore’s verses on the effect of national music, 
which he recited on the stage there, as I heard from every 
one, m a most masterly manner. I do not much admire 
that little gentleman; and I am apt to believe, with a most 
excellent judge of character, that Tommy Moore will never 
become Thomas. But I think some of the verses of the 
Melologue, as he foolishly calls it in the cant phrase of the 
day, are extremely beautiful and true poetry. 


The prediction happily was not fulfilled. Tommy 
grew to be Thomas; the supposed pigmy became a 
giant among admiring nations, equally valued for 
fancy, and swectness, and often for strength. Tow is 
it that Irishmen are thus prone to form such undue 
estimates of cach other? Why do not the gifted class 
more frequently travel to Iingland for reputation— 
that England so often abused and vilitied by the idle, 
the uninformed, and the bigoted of their country? 
There, when they deserve it, they will obtain it. No 
party or religious feelings which poison the sources 
of liberality elsewhere, can in her keep down the 
intellect of man to the narrow dimensions which in- 
terested bigotry and superstition prescribe at home. 
In England, the mind may expand to the length, 
and breadth, and depth which Providence may have 
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ordained for its widest and highest exercise, because 
untrammelled by a despotic priesthood. Let not 
Irishmen be misled by their provincial notions or 
peddling politics to look no farther than Ireland for 
the reward of their talents. England is the natural 
sphere for capacious views and enlightened labours. 
She opens widely her arms to every man who does 
honour to his kind; and from her, when their con- 
duct and character merit it, are sure to obtain their 
reward. 

Amused by these accounts of theatrical exhibitions 
on one side of the Channel, he was not at all dis- 
posed to submit to censures of 1t on the other. One 
of his friends, Archdeacon Plumptre, was accused of 
this in sermons preached at Cambridge. Malone 
lost no time in defence and remonstrance. In reply, 
the Archdeacon denies the charge; alleges that he 
assails only abuses, not uses, of the stage; that he 
had quoted Archbishop @illotson, and other eminent 
authoritics holding the same sentiments, in opposition 
to Wilberforce, Witherspoon, Law, Mrs. More, who 
took extreme views of the subject; and for his own 
part, believed that many portions of an audience 
would be worse employed than in witnessing a 
well-written play. The critic was soothed, and 
sent him an additional sheet to the tract on the 
Tempest. 

Amid correspondence on various topics—with the 
learned though eccentric Dr. Barrett (of Dublin) 
on certain historical incidents, Lysons on mistakes 
in the Monumenta Vetusta, Rev. Mr. Blakeway, 
Archdeacon Nares, Dr. Burney, Chetwood, and 
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others—the death of Mr. Windham gave a severe 
shock to his enjoyments. No adverse influences had 
shaken mutual esteem and intimacy during thirty 
years. From the turmoil of public business, the 
statesman often sought repose in the quiet study 
or the conversation of the man of letters. There, 
sincere affection and admiration at all times 
awaited him—such as were due to one of the most 
accomplished gentlemen and manly spirits of the 
age—from one of the most amiable and unas- 
suming. 

Mr. Windham formed the beau ideal of an English 
gentleman of the highest class. Well born, well 
educated, endowed with superior faculties, in addition 
to those goods of fortune which command considera- 
tion everywhere and often of themselves serve to 
open the portals to fame, he possessed judgment to 
turn these advantages to the best use. As a boy, 
he sought distinction, and as a boy obtained it, in 
being leader of all those sports which make the am- 
bition of school-boy hfe. At college he became a 
student of no ordinary attainments. While resident 
for a season in Scotland he took to mathematics. 
At Oxford, and through life, he pursued with success 
the study of its higher branches. At twenty-three, 
he started with the future Lord Mulgrave on a 
voyage to the North Pole. He ascended, in 1785, 
in a balloon. At the siege of Valenciennes, he 
perilled himself freely in surveying the enemy’s 
works; and at an earlier period, ran personal risks 
in subduing mutiny in a militia regiment of which 
he was major.. Even his death arose from the same 
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fearless spirit exhibited through life. While assist- 
ing to rescue valuables from the house of a friend 
on fire, he sustained injury eventually requiring a 
surgical operation, under which he sank; but with 
characteristic consideration for the feelings of his 
wife, the operation was performed during her absence 
from town. And in the same Christian spirit, he re- 
ceived the sacrament previously in a private room 
from the Rev. Dr. Fisher, of the Charter House. 

Equally frank and generous; graceful in address 
and high in principle ; chivalrous and resolute; the 
patron and promoter of manly pastimes and character, 
he seems to have been cut out by nature for a favourite 
of the people. But he would not yield to their pre- 
judices or errors. Hence he was occasionally unpo- 
pular; but the courage displayed in opposing their 
wishes often made him nearly as much a favourite as 
those who gave way to them. 

‘Wis career in the State, open and uncompromising, 
left no doubt as to his opinions. In Parliament, his 
abilities commanded the greatest respect. Often 
eloquent and logical, he was sometimes too refined 
—sometimes too sincere and unreserved for a work- 
ing statesman. In quitting office he took nothing 
for himself or his friends. As Secretary at War he 
was too low in the scale of office, though a seat in 
the Cabinet partially remedied the defect. But 
it was not known even to Malone till a year or 
two afterward, that he declined the Seals as Secre- 
tary of State by deferring to the Duke of Portland; 
and twice the title of viscount in the peerage. He 
conscientiously filled public places—not by playing 
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the patron to his friends—but with the fittest men he 
could find for the duties. 

The regard and companionship of one so charac- 
terized conferred honour on any man. To lose such 
a friend when ourselves advanced into the vale of 
years, leaves a miserable blank in the breast. So 
Malone felt it. And when the first emotions of grief 
were subdued, he set about doing honour to the 
departed by embodying a few of the leading points 
of character in a memoir. A short statement was 
first printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine to cor- 
rect erroneous rumours regarding the manner of an 
event so little expected by the world. This, with 
additions, was reprinted as a pamphlet, and sent to 
many mutual friends and various members of both 
Houses of Parliament, all of whom, however opposed 
in party attachments, paid the honour due to one 
who stood in the foremost rank in public esteem as 
in worth and independence. Ie left a journal which 
rumour said was not to be published. 

The correspondence of our author during this year 
appears to have been less active than usual. Mr. J. 
Taylor, of the Sun newspaper (author of Monsieur 
Tonson), refers to a passage in Cynthia's Revels 
so closely resembling what Anthony says of Brutus 
that it seems plain the one poet borrowed from the 
other.* Interested, as he says, in the researches of 
the critic, he would not fail to point out any things 
bearing upon Shakspeare. Ritson is taken to task 
soundly for his abuse ; and the writer, who had given 

* Crites, a creature of the most perfect and divine temper—one in 
whom the elements are peaceably met, &c. &c. 
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him previous information upor the supposed con- 
nection between Shakspeare and D’Avenant, thus 
breaks out in a stanza against Malone's unhappy 
assailant. 


TO EDMOND MALONE, Ese., 
ON THE ATTACKS OF A VIRULENT SCRIBBLER. 


Proceed, Malone, thy Shakspeare’s page to clear, 
Nor heed what Ritson’s cankered splecn can say ; 
So may the Sun of our poetic sphere 
Shoot through the mists of time its faintest ray. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


1810—1812. 


Proposed Life of Mason—W. Gifford—Notes upon Books—Conversa- 
tional Memoranda—TIliness—Letter to Lady Ailesbury—Letter to a 
Lady in Ireland—Letter to Lady Sunderlin—His Death—Character 
—Person and Manners—Collections—Will—Gift of his Brother to 
the Bodleian Library—Letters and Papers. 


Axovur two years after the death of Mason the poet, 
one of his executors (Rev. John Dixon of Boughton) 
applied to Malone on the propriety of republishing 
the translation of Du Fresnoy’s Art of Puinting, 
which with the notes of Reynolds, had been pre- 
viously published by the former in his works. This 
led to further correspondence. Hearing that he knew 
Lord Orford’s executors, the same gentleman re- 
quested him to urge on them the return of Mason’s 
letters to his lordship, which the will of that noble- 
man directed, but which they had applied for in 
vain. Malone complied, but also failed in his appli- 
cation—from what cause does not appear. — 

This eventually led (1811) to the project of a Life 
of Mason. But who was to write it? Kew were 
deemed sufficiently disposed, or in other respects 
qualified for the office. At length Gifford, the sharp 
editor of the Quarterly Review, was proposed, ap- 
parently by Malone; but he declined. Could a fiery 
Tory do otherwise to a Whig no less fierce? But he 
had ample excuse. The Review was of recent date. 

x 2 
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All his energies were require1 to secure contribu- 
tions from the best writers; or to put in what is 
technically called the plwmbs—that is, point, satire, 
or virulence—into such as required it, so as to aim 
at destroying that monopoly in the martyrdom of 
books hitherto enjoyed by the literary butchers of 
Edinburgh. The refusal however was couched in 
terms satisfactory to the reverend friend of the poet: 


Though not successful in your application to Mr. Gifford, 
I think myself indebted for the trouble you have taken to 
make it so. I should have been well satisfied if so able a 
man had undertaken to write Mr. Mason’s life; he is so 
competent, from genius, knowledge, and taste, to execute it 
well. . . . J will thank you to mention, when you see 
him, that I am obliged by his answer to your application ; 
and gratified by the sentiments of a man of genius and taste 
relative to Mr. Mason. 


Hitherto we have seen Gifford only in his blander 
bent on being amiable in -return for the 





moods 
assistance cordially rendered to his studies by a 
stranger. But these were weaker moments—the 
tiger assuming the bleat of the lamb. The gall in 
his system lay too near the surface not to ooze 
through the thin layer of suavity upon the smallest 
provocation. 

Malone, it will be remembered, had confessed to 
Mr. Whalley twenty years before, that he had no 
taste for the productions of Ben Jonson; that he 
had doubts whether his professions of friendship for 
Shakspeare were sincere. In this he was not sin- 
gular, as several of the biographers and writers of 
the time had arrived at a similar conclusion. But 
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when Gifford became the editor of Jonson, all these, 
as well as more modern men, were to be overthrown 
—Headley, A. Chalmers, Davies, Capell, Hurd, and 
others. While, as one of the late and principal 
offenders, Malone, then in his grave, became the 
primary object of abuse. The late eulogist of the 
living man became his reviler when dead. The 
terms ‘false, mean, base, malicious,” were liberally 
applied; and simple difference of opinion upon the 
literary merits of a writer who had lived two hundred 
years before, was thought sufficient to warrant lan- 
guage applicable only to the perpetrator of a scrious 
moral offence. Such are some of the men who claim 
to be critics by profession. Habits of irresponsible 
abuse in anonymous criticism Increase by indulgence. 
Native acerbity or vulgarity, thrust by accident or 
impudence into the chair of mere opinion, form 
cxamples not to imitate but to shun. 

In reference to this gratuitous asperity, the younger 
Boswell justly writes: 


Mr. Gifford knows not Mr. Malone’s notions of friendship. 
I regret that he did not know him better; for he was truly a 
man to be loved. I regret still more deeply that the grave 
has closed over a long catalogue of illustrious men, whose 
esteem and regard accompanied him through life, and that 
my feeble voice must offer that testimony to his notions of 
friendship which would have been borne with affectionate 
warmth by a Reynolds, a Burke, anda Wyndham, He was 
indeed a cordial and a steady friend, combining the utmost 
mildness with the simplest sincerity and the most manly 
independence. Tenacious, perhaps, of his own opinions, 
which he had seldom hastily formed, he was always ready to 
listen with candour and good-humour to those of others. 
That suppleness of character which would yield without 
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conviction, and that roughness of temper which cannot tole- 
rate dissent, were equally foreign from his nature. 


An amusement of his more lonely hours largely 
exercised about this time, was the annotation of 
books under perusal—general remarks, anecdotes, or 
details gleaned from sources not generally familiar. 
These, after the discontinuance of his regular memo- 
randa, diversified the labours on Shakspeare. Spence’s 
Anecdotes were thus taken in hand, and such notes 
added as came within range of his reading or con- 
versational sources, and were published by an anony- 
mous editor in 1820. Another was Mrs. Piozzi’s 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. His leanings here, as 
already noticed, are all against the lady whose accu- 
racy, though there seems little to find fault with, has 
been on many occasions impeached. Mr. Caldwell, 
writing to Bishop Percy (Sept. 1806), says, on Lang- 
baine’s catalogue of old plays—‘ Malone told me he 
had copied all the notes, from the original, and has 
besides added thrice as many as all his predecessors.” 

From statements of the junior Boswell, it appears 
that in conversation on the versification of Shak- 
speare, so many freedoms had been taken with it by 
the caprice of editors, that Malone was induced to 
undertake an express essay on his metre and phraseo- 
logy. Some progress was made when death arrested 
this among other critical contributions. There is, 
however, a paper on the subject in the last edition 
of which we may deem Boswell to be the writer. 

Another and more favourite occupation was in re- 
vising and noting reprints of Boswell’s Johnson. In 
this work he was more at home than with Spence. 
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He had aided in its arrangement; added much of his 
own matter; revised large portions of the volumes 
as we have seen ere they issued from the press; and 
friendship for the author, added to unbounded admi- 
ration of the great man whom it commemorates, 
rendered success as dear to him as a production of 
his own. It became further dear by the request of 
the dying author that he would give such advice for 
the disposal of any of his works as his judgment 
should decide. This charge he faithfully fulfilled. 
Successive editions passed under his eye, particularly 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, in 1799, 1804, 
1807, and 1811. 

His notes in a small recent sation which trench 
not on Mr. Croker’s labours, amount to no less than 
two hundred and twenty-six, exhibiting his customary 
research and accuracy. The younger Boswell felt 
grateful for the labour; and by a species of poetical 
justice, repaid the debt of his father by editing, ac- 
cording to the wish of Malone, his great work, the 
second edition of Shakspeare in twenty-one volumes. 

Early in their acquaintance, he carried through 
the press the second edition of Boswell’s Zour to the 
Hebrides, when the author was absent in Scotland. 
To this likewise he gave a few notes. One is on the 
wit of Burke, written as if by Boswell, who, however, 
insisted that the credit should be surrendered to the 
actual writer. 

In the early part of 1812 his health, which had 
been gradually declining, seriously gave way. With- 
out being wholly confined, he could take little exer- 
cise; his appetite failed; the stomach imperfectly 
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fulfilled its functions otherwise ; and wasting of the 
frame, without material pain. ensued. Still his 
studies were but slightly intermitted. What he had 
once done he aimed to improve, when and wher- 
ever the opportunity offered. The following note, 
written in the spring of the year respecting some 
letters of Dryden kindly procured for him by a 
member of the Royal family, displays the pains he 
took in not merely accomplishing an object, but in 
doing it so completely that there should be as little 
room as possible for future improvement. 

“‘Mr. Malone presents his compliments to Lady 
Ailesbury, and requests that her ladyship will accept 
his sincere thanks for the copies of Dryden’s letters 
and Lord Chesterficld’s answers, which she has had 
the goodness to transmit to him, and which he should 
have acknowledged some days, but that he has been 
since Friday last much out of order. He is ex- 
tremely concerned to find that Lady Ailesbury has 
had so much trouble “in obtaining .these papers. 
Indeed, had he conceived that this could possibly 
have been the case, he hardly would have ventured 
to solicit her ladyship to undertake so difficult a 
negotiation. 

“‘' Were he mastcr of those happy turns of expres- 
sion for which his author was so justly celebrated, 
he might perhaps have endeavoured to express his 
sense of the goodness of her Royal Highness the 
Princess Elizabeth in taking so much concern in 
this matter. Without, however, any pretensions of 
that kind, he trusts he may be permitted to say 
that her Royal Highness’s condescension in exerting 
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her powerful influence for the purpose of procuring 
copies of these literary remains of the great Dryden, 
evinces not only the benignity of her disposition, but 
her good taste and love of letters, one of the surest 
sources of happiness to the possessor, and no incon- 
siderable ornament of the highest station. 
‘Whenever an opportunity shall offer itself, he 
requests that Lady Ailesbury will have the goodness 
to express to her Royal Highness the sentiments of 
gratitude and respect imprinted upon his mind by 
her Royal Highness’s gracious interposition on the 
present occasion, which has obtained these memorials 
of one of our most celebrated English poets that 
otherwise, perhaps, might have been lost to posterity. 


“FP. Monday, March 2nd, 1812.” 


‘Soon afterwards he proceeded to the country; but 
the scene, or the season, failed to give relief. Excess 
in long-continued study had doubtless induced aggra- 
vated dyspepsia—what hard student has escaped 
it?—with more or less permanent disease of the 
stomach. Emaciation and exhaustion of the animal 
powers succeeded. Instead of throwing off study, 
seeking home-travelling, horse exercise, seaside resi- 
dence, and frequent change, the routine of remedies 
already adopted in town was continued. ‘Thus we 
find him a solitary, comfortless patient in the middle 
of April, in a letter to Mrs. Smith, an intimate 
friend of his sisters, and near relative of the Jeph- 
sons. The utter absence of self to save the sensi- 
bility of his sisters in this extremity, evinces the 
thoroughly amiable qualities of this very amiable man. 
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“ Foley Place, April 17th, 1812. 

‘© My pear Mapam,—I cannot tell you how much 
I am obliged for your care and discretion in not 
mentioning my illness to my sisters, from whom [| 
have taken great pains to conceal my present situa- 
tion; for my poor Kate is in great distress about 
her sister, and it would quite break her heart to 
learn how ill I have been, and indeed am. 

‘Such has been my situation ever since the latter 
end of January, or beginning of February, under 
Sir Henry Halford’s care. All of a sudden I lost 
all my colour, and much of my flesh and strength. 
Halford for some time tried the usual medicines, 
but with little effect, and then wished I should 
change the air. As I have an abhorrence of public 
places which some recommend, I borrowed from 
Lady Thormond (who is in town) her house at 
Taplow Court, near Maidenhead, on condition of 
being my own purveyor; and I remained there from 
the 17th of March to the 13th of April (last Mon- 
day), during which I had not one soft or genial day ; 
and though strictly following my physician’s prescrip- 
tions, do not think I derived any benefit from this 
movement. 

‘My course was half a pint of new milk in bed 
at half-past seven. About half-past eight I rose, 
dressed for the day, and walked about half an hour 
before breakfast. From eleven to half-past one I 
devoted to the newspaper and a letter or two, and 
a few pages of Shakspeare. ‘Then appeared a bark 
draught; after that I walked two or three miles if 
the weather would at all permit; dinner at five; tea 
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at eight; the bark again at ten; and so to bed. 
All this promised well, but had no effect, not for 
want of being well planned, but from that disposi- 
tion, or rather indisposition, which had no tendency 
to be cured by medicine or air. I therefore came to 
town on Monday, and had a long conversation with 
Sir H. Halford on Wednesday, who was so good as 
to give me half an hour before he went to Windsor. 

‘“‘ He said that had happened to me which must 
happen to himself some time hence, and to all man- 
kind—that there is a time with every human creature 
when the powers of digestion weaken, and the whole 
system becomes less energetic. That if I weathered 
this attack (and he saw no reason why I should 
not) he could not promise me ever to be again as in 
times past, but that I might live some years with 
tolerable health and strength. This appeared to me 
extremely sensible. He then ordered a new course 
of medicines. 

“From my carliest years I have been accustomed 
to communicate to my dear Kate every sentiment of 
my heart. You may easily, therefore, conceive how 
distressing it has been not to let her know my real 
state; but it would be a terrible aggravation of her 
present distress; and, therefore, as soon as it is 
determined either that they can come to England, 
or not come, I will inform them of the truth. I 
have had two or three visitors since [ began this, 
and it is late. My kindest love to my dear Shak- 
speare associate, and believe me ever, 


“‘ My dear Madam, &c. &c., 
“EK. MaLone.” 
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About a fortnight more elapsed ere the secret was 
disclosed by himself to Lady Sunderlin. The heaviest 
of pressures was upon him. The shadow of the de- 
stroyer flitted around, and obviously influenced the 
tremulous hand that aimed to tell its story of suffer- 
ing without inflicting painful recitals upon others. 
With the ease of his dear sisters ever in view, he 
attempts to prescribe for the one, and hint something 
like consolation to the other. The allusion to Mrs. 
Smith respecting his studies is almost affecting. It 
is, indeed, love to the last—Devotion to Shakspeare 
in the struggle with Death ! 

“* London, Monday, May 4, 1812. 

‘© My pear Lapy Sunperiin,—I have this mo- 
ment received a Ictter from Catherine, of 28th April, 
in which she calls on me for all the comfort I can 
give her. But, alas! I wanted comfort myself; and 
the concealment of my own illness for near three 
months was a sad and heavy weight on my own 
mind. I wrote to K. (Kate) and to my brother on 
the 29th April, and I think it probable they will set 
off before this letter can reach Dublin, and that my 
poor Harriet may be in bed, and that cven the read- 
ing a letter may be troublesome to her, and I there- 
fore direct this to you; and if my brother and sister 
should not have set off, you will, of course, on reading 
it communicate it to them, so that nothing will be 
lost. 

‘‘K. in her letter mentions that poor dear Harriet 
suffers excruciating pain in the coach from certain 
movements in the hip. Now, might not this be 
prevented by her going to the salt-water bath in a 
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sedan chair, the men being instructed not to swing 
her high. With respect to the hip pain, which is de- 
scribed as similar to one that I had there when IL 
(rode?) some twenty years ago, I believe the cam- 
phorated volatile liniment would do it some good ; 80 
pray ask Dr. Percival about it, and if he approves, 
apply it. As to the salt-water hot-bath, I have 
myself no great faith in it; for to a very weakly 
person, as much is lost by the relaxation as may be 
gained on the other side for the malady. However, 
we must obey the physicians. But I have great 
faith in the rubbing, and have proof of it in myself, 
for one of my symptoms has been swelling in my 
insteps and ankles, which have been very much 
removed by rubbings morning and night. 

“If my brother and sister should not have set off 
when this arrives, I beg you will exhort them not to 
agitate themselves about me on their journey; for 
though my illness has been long and is attended with 
great weakness, yet there are. several favourable 
symptoms, such as a steady, good pulse, my being 
able to take a good deal of nutriment at different 
times in the course of the day, and my sleep in 
general being tolerably good, though not always. 
My kindest love to my dear Harriet ; and believe me, 
my dear Lady Sunderlin, most faithfully and affec- 
tionately yours, | 

“KK. Matone.” 


His brother and sister Catherine soon reached 
Foley Place, and rendered such aid and sympathy as 
devoted affection could bestow. But the dart had 
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been thrown with too fatal precision. An exhausted 
frame could not long sustain itsel® against increasing 
debility, former excesses in study, sedentary habits, 
and the weight of seventy-one years. He expired 
on the 25th May, 1812. 

No place of sepulture had been named in his will ; 
but Lord Sunderlin remembering a former conver- 
sation where something fell from him on the pre- 
ference due to family burial-places, the hody was 
removed to Baronston for interment. 

None who knew the man but regretted the event. 
He had made no enemies but the worthless—such 
as aimed by fraud to impose upon public credulity. 
Those who possessed merit or character found in him 
a sincere friend. A kind disposition and gentle- 
manly manners enabled him to pass through life with 
few of its almost inevitable bickerings. Several 
tributes to his worth found their way into print. 
The following from an ynknown correspondent, with 
a few additions by its editor, appeared m the journal 
(Gentleman's Magazine) to which he had been a 
frequent contributor :— 


Mr. Malone had the happiness to live with the most dis- 
tinguished characters of his time. He was united in the 
closest intimacy with Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Lord Charlemont, and the other members of a 
society which, for various talent and virtue, can never be 
surpassed. . . . . Asan editor, this is the peculiar fame 
of Edmond Malone, that he could subdue the temptations 
to display his own wisdom or wit, and consider only the 
integrity of his author’s text. . . . . He adhered still 
more pertinaciously than Mr. Steevens to the ancient copies. 
To obtain them was the great effort of his life; and a large 
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part of his very moderate fortune was devoted to purchases, to 
him of the first necessity—to many collectors, of idle curio- 
sity. His library was accessible to every scholar; and in 
any difficulty, his sagacity and experience were received and 
gratefully acknowledged by men themselves of profound 
erudition. . ‘ 

Since the year 1790, he had been zealously continuing 
those labours which in that year produced his edition of 
Shakspeare’s Plays and Poems. Had he lived to carry a 
second edition through the press, the world would have 
received a large accession to its knowledge of Shakspeare. 
From the careful habit which he had of entering every new 
acquisition in its proper place, and the accurate references 
which he made to the sources of his information, it is appre- 
hended there will be little difficulty in carrying this design 
into effect. With such a stock of materials as perhaps no 
other man than Mr. Malone could have collected, the executor 
of his critical will can have no other than a delightful task. 

Kew men ever possessed greater command of temper; it 
characterized his virtues; they were all of the gentle yet 
steady kind. To form new friendships could hardly be ex- 
pected from one who had survived the most distinguished 
ornaments of the world; but they left their principles to him 
asalegacy. . . . . Ilis reputation as a critic will vindi- 
cate itself—as a man he needs no vindication. 

As ready to communicate as to acquire information, 
he has left us in no doubt as to personal appearance. 
‘7 weighed at Hall Barn” (Mr. Waller's), he says, 
“Oct. 4th, 1791, eleven stones two pounds. Height 
five feet six inches and a half.” Again, in August, 
1796, ‘weight as before.” 

His face, I learn from surviving friends, was bland, 
quiet, and rather handsome ; his manner no less agree- 
able and winning. The portrait by Sir Joshua in 
the possession of the Reverend Thomas R. Rooper of 
Brighton, is a good resemblance, doing him no more 
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than justice, and has been twice engraved. One is a 
correct copy of this picture and has been widely cir- 
culated. The other, smaller and less pleasing, has 
place in Bell’s British Poets; said also to be from Sir 
Joshua’s pencil and engraved by Bartolozzi.* The 
date given to this print is May, 1787. It will be seen 
by the preceding pages that another portrait was exe- 
cuted by Ozias Humphrey and transmitted to Lord 
Charlemont, of the fidelity of which his lordship 
speaks highly. I have not, however, seen it. In his 
collection of prints of the Literary Club, his own 
stands number thirty-one. 

The lady already mentioncd, now resident in Ire- 
land, who with her father visited him during child- 
hood in London, thus describes his exterior :— 


His countenance had a most pleasing expression of sensi- 
bility and serenity. When I saw him, his dress was unlike 
that of most other gentlemen of the time. He wore a light 
blue coat, white silk stockings, and T think buckles in his 
shoes. His hair was white, and tied behind. I remember 
him taking some pains to make me recite effectively before 
Mr. Windhain, some lines which he had taught me from one 
of Bishop Heber’s prize poems. ‘4 

The death of Mr. Windham was deeply felt by Mr. 
Malone. Indeed, all his attachments were strong and durable, 
never neglecting their interests or gratification in smaller as 
in greater matters. His habits were methodical. He loved 
London, and seldoin left it excepting for occasional excursions 
during the summer. James Boswell (the younger) was a 
frequent visitor at his house when we were there, and like- 
wise Mr. Courtenay. . . . . That house was in Queen 
Anne Street East, and the only one I believe he ever in- 
habited in London, though one end of the street became 


* Among his letters is a note from Bartolozzi, requesting payment for 
some of his labours, being then, as he said, hard pressed for money. 
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changed to Foley Place. I remember his saying in a letter 
that he had gone to bed in one street, and rose in the morning 
in another. The house seemed to my young ideas what that 
of a literary man should be; handsomely, not showily fur- 
nished ; a good library; and excellent pictures, chiefly I think, 
portraits. Everything seemed in order. He gave dinners 
frequently, and all said they were remarkably pleasant. 


By others of riper years he was often adduced as 
representative of the race of English gentlemen of 
the old school, and became a favourite into whatever 
society he was thrown. Boaden, who knew him well, 


adverts to some of his characteristics in the Life of 


Kemble. 


J had the melancholy task of announcing to him the death 
of our excellent friend, Mr. Malone. I am unable to name in 
the large circle of Mr. Kemble’s acquaintance, anv gentleman 
for whom he had a more perfect esteem. He frequently 
alluded in conversation to the elegance of his manners; and 
delighted to quote him as one of the best illustrations of the 
old school. As «a commentator on Shakspeare, Mr. Kemble 
greatly preferred Mr. Malone, because he saw in him un- 
wearied diligence and most scrupulous accuracy; with an 
utter rejection of that self-display which had discredited, on 
too many occasions, the wit, learning, and labour of some of 
his rivals. 

Some early defect of vision, mcreased by constant 
occupation on books and manuscripts, tendea to keep 
him away from the theatre more than might be sup- 
posed. He saw no advantage in the increased size 
of theatres. ‘‘ Whenever, after the play, he walked 
round to Mr. Kemble’s dressing-room where I have 
joined him, his usual complaint was, ‘I dare say it 
was a very perfect performance, but you have made 
your houses so large that really I. can neither hear nor 
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see in them.’ On these occasions when speaking even 
of Garrick, he would with the natural feeling of his 
country, honour Barry with a parenthesis of praise so 
as to extract a smile from Kemble. The chief theme 
seemed to be the wonderful beauty of his voice, and 
its effect in the thrilling ecstacies of love.” 

He had no airs of assumption or presumed supe- 
riority—never put on the learned garb to silence or 
alarm the less knowing. ‘ He talked of literature 
without a tinge of pedantry, with a seeming imitation 
of the laughing manner of Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 
Again, Boaden says, “I met at Kemble’s hospitable 
board with such men as cither, for instruction or 
amusement, will not be easily excelled, with Mr. 
Malone and Dr. Charles Burney.” 

Malone forms a striking example of a life devoted 
almost to one literary pursuit. The object indeed 
was not personal but national, having employed more 
pens and given birth to more readers and admirers in 
our island than any other literary topic whatever. 
For this he forsook law, wealth, and probably station 
for unprofitable literature ; and proved beyond most 
other men fitted for the occupation. He set out 
with the determination that whatever his employment, 
its duties should be faithfully fulfilled—that his busi- 
ness in life was ¢o work. A memorandum which I 
found among his papers, signed with his name, con- 
tains this maxim :—-“ All the importunities and per- 
plexities of business are softness and luxury compared 
to the incessant demands of vacancy and the unsatis- 
factory expedients of idleness.” 

If our ancient poctry and drama be really objects 
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of national interest as the most eminent scholars 
maintain, we owe him serious obligations. He 
brought many useful qualities to the investigation— 
laborious habits, keen spirit of research, love of an- 
tiquity, and determination to explore farther and 
dive deeper than any of his predecessors. He saw 
as he advanced many new points of inquiry opening 
before him. A placid persevering spirit carried him 
cheerfully onward to exhume from oblivion such 
information, in print or manuscript, as inquiry 
proved to exist. Irom the solid volume to the tract 
of a few leaves, nothing was unexamined that could 
be procured. Ile purchased, read, studied, and 
turned to its proper uses everything bearmg upon 
his subject in the opinions, language, and manners of 
the olden time. The very quiet of the pursuit kept 
a mind occupicd and at ease which painful private 
circumstances might have caused to prey upon itself. 
A. competent provision left nothing to apprehend on 
the score of poverty; and learning, family, and con- 
nections gave him at once that standing among the 
educated and well-born which it might have cost others 
less fortunately situated some trouble to acquire. 
Emendations of Shakspeare’s text, though the prin- 
cipal, was not solely his object. ‘The Grama as but a 
representation of life, required life in all its phases 
to be gauged with all the accuracy which an attentive 
survey of its peculiarities, habits and general social 
condition could give. Hence much ampler reading 
than merely dramatic reading, was required. Poems 
and plays could supply only a part of the knowledge 
necessary to full acquaintance with the age. An 
Y 2 
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apparently slight fragment, a passage, an epigram, a 
song, a jest, an allusion, threw light upon a speech in 
a play which had puzzled or misled previous com- 
mentators. Plots were to be traced to history or 
romance; characters to national feelings of the time ; 
incidents to traditions then existing, or received in the 
era of the supposed events. This labour pursued as 
he pursued it, enormously increased the duties, though 
it as deservedly increased the fame of the critic. He 
disdained in fact to skim the surface of any subject as 
writers of credit are too often found to do even in 
matters of moment. He worked for facts as men in 
certain positions now labour for nuggets; and truth to 
him was scarcely less valuable than gold to the others. 

Inseparably connected with the written drama was 
the Stage for its representation. Yet though beyond 
all others the most intellectual amusement of the 
people, and thence had found its way to the highest 
quarters in rank and station, few inquirers had given 
full attention to its earlier years. " 

Here was another enterprise for his persevering 
spirit—curious, unworked, and to the literary anti- 
quary interesting in a high degree. Materials were 
scanty, but his exertions unwearied. Wherever docu- 
ments or books of the time existed fitted to aid his 
pursuits, there was he to be found—whether in libra- 
ries, less frequented repositories, or unaired and unfur- 
nished rooms. His business was to explore and note— 
to feast at home in the evening upon discoveries of 
the day, and fit them into form and consistence for the 
public eye. Unwearied assiduity produced its usual 
effects. He has left a history of the stage such as 
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few thought could have been written, and none but 
whom have admired. 

Burke, as we have seen, was one of the first. His 
large views and comprehensive information had fore- 
seen the difficulty; and so great was his curiosity 
that on receiving the work, although in the midst of 
serious engagements, he went nearly through it at 
once, and immediately as we have seen, testified his 
eratification. Writers who have since touched this 
theme, amid endless differences upon all other points, 
have uniformly borne similar testimony. 

Malone, therefore, had the merit of originating and 
completing a great work in the history of letters, as one 
of our greatest authorities has testified. ‘ The stage,” 
said Burke on this occasion, ‘‘may be considered as 
the republic of active literature, and its history as the 
history of that state.” What was thus accomplished 
no pains were spared by our author to improve; for 
much of his subsequent career was spent in fishing 
out for a second edition all that could be supposed 
wanting in the first. As to Shakspeare he mainly 
devoted his life, so to his skirts he may lawfully cling 
for a touch of that immortality which his principal 
has so wonderfully earned. | 

Among other pursuits of taste and leisure was a 
collection of engraved portraits of persons in English 
history; chiefly poets and others of literary emi- 
nence. These, now in the possession of the Reverend 
Thomas R. Rooper of Brighton, I have looked over 
with much interest. One large volume contains four 
hundred and sixty-three of various merit. Twenty- 
three are of Shakspeare, eleven or twelve of Dryden, 
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nine of Pope. ‘The rarest are about forty in number; 
noted as of Gower, Howard, VUhakspeare, Donne, 
Chapman, Fanshaw, Cowley, Overbury, Dryden, 
Prior, Addison, and others. Occasionally he pur- 
chased works of cost to cut out such portraits as were 
rare or good. Members of his own “ Literary Club” 
were of course not forgotten—those at least which 
were procurable and of sufficient note in public life. 
They are preserved in a separate volume. 

The researches involved by his pursuits necessa- 
rily led to the formation of a good library. He 
became a purchaser to some extent of Reed’s, Far- 
mer’s, and other collections that promised anything 
rare. Upon these most of his savings were spent ; 
and notwithstanding this acquisitive spirit says—“ He 
should lament to acquire others, as implying the loss of 
his friend (Bindley ), and he was quite sure he would 
feel equal regret at seeing his in the market.” 

Iiis mission however aa collector was less general 
than special. Anything of the age of Elizabeth, her 
predecessors or indeed successors even to his own 
time bearing upon poetry and the drama, formed the 
business of his life to obtain. No research was 
spared, no sale unattended, no novelty unexamined, 
no money grudged to glean information from every 
source. Whenever one collector died off who was 
rich in curious raritics, another was in the field to 
acquire them. The longest purse was usually suc- 
cessful ; and as Malone without being rich was not 
often straitened for money, and competitors were then 


‘comparatively few, his acquisitions were of the rarest 
description. 
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The gift of the Misses Malone to the younger 
Boswell, accounts for the dispersion of much of their 
brother’s correspondence and of other literary papers 
known to be in his possession. In the sale of the 
former gentleman, May 1825, we find two hundred 
and eighty-seven letters addressed to the critic by 
various correspondents—Burke, Windham, Farmer, 
Tyrwhitt, Stecvens, the Wartons, Burney, Kemble, 
and many more. 

So likewise were disposed several of his transcripts 
and notes upon books. ‘These, which in intervals of 
leisure he took the trouble to make more or less 
complete, were no doubt destimed to future use ; 
some to illustrate other pieces; a few for new edi- 
tions. Among them were Kempe’s Nine Days’ Won- 
der, Sayings of Hobbes, Extracts from Spence, with 
manuscript notes, afterwards printed; JZ:lton’s Letters 
of State, 1649-59, annotated; interleaved copy of 
Johnson's Poets, with Notes. Among others with 
which he amused himself were—A folio volume of 
autograph collections in illustration of Shakspeare, 
with papers by Steevens and Boswell; a quarto 
volume of extracts from old household books of Bap- 
tist May, Privy Purse to Charles II., with items of 
losses at play of his Majesty and Lady Castlemaine ; 
Diary of Philip Henslowe in Dulwich College of 
theatrical companies, with notes and corrections; a 
memorandum book from Dodsley’s papers, illustrative 
of literary history, and notes upon Shakspeare. And 
others doubtless exist of which no record is preserved. 

One, however, must not be forgotten. It is a 
collection of ‘‘ Tracts,” above seven hundred in num- 
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ber, comprised in seventy-six volumes. These chiefly 
proceeded from, or are connecteu with, persons of his 
own or the preceding age. Many are freely anno- 
tated; and the whole passed into the world at his 
sale in 1818. They came again into the book-market 
in 1833, under the auspices of Thorpe, the well- 
known dealer in such literary wares. He gives an 
outline of their authors and contents, which will be 
found in the appendix ; and making allowance for the 
usual eloquence of trade, forms a fair summarv of 
both. Such a collection, embracing many things now 
scarce or unattainable, should find place in some 
public library. 

His will was made in 1801. Lord Sunderlin js 
named sole executor, to whom he leaves the Shinglas 
and Cavan property; three thousand pounds to each 
of his sisters; an annuity to Mrs. Susanna Spencer ; 
memorials to Mr. and Mrs. Windham, Mr. Forth; 
his servants; and earnestly recommends his sisters to 
the affectionate care of their brother. 

His library he valued very moderately at two 
thousand pounds; and would wish it to remain an 
heirloom at Baronston, the family seat. But remem- 
bering there was no immediate descendant—no child 
of his brother, sisters, himself, or particularly valued 
relative, and that such want might be fatal to its 
integrity, he then mentions Trinity College, Dublin. 
But not desiring to make it an absolute trust, finally 
leaves the disposal to Lord Sunderlin. 

The result was that his lordship, deeming so 
remarkable a collection more accessible to scholars in 
England than in Dublin, or in compliment to the 
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spot where he finished his education, offered it to 
Oxford in 1815. The tender met respectful accept- 
ance from the Vice-Chancellor and other assembled 
officials ; and in 1821, when the younger Boswell had 
finished the edition of Shakspeare intrusted to him 
by Malone, the remainder of the books still in his 
possession were transferred to the Bodleian Library. 
The collector himself terms it ‘‘ The most curious, 
valuable, and extensive collection ever assembled of 
ancient Hnglish plays and poetry.” This is quite 
true. We have nothing like it or approaching to it 
elsewhere ; nor could a second such collection pro- 
bably be formed. He told Caldwell, who repeats 
the remarkable fact, that he had procured every 
dramatic piece mentioned by Langbaine, excepting 
four or five—the advantage, observes that gentleman, 
of living in London. 

The number of printed volumes and tracts in a 
folio catalogue of forty-six pages printed by the 
University, amounts to about two thousand seven 
hundred.* ‘he majority poctical and dramatic. He 
did not however turn aside from other pieces of 
ancient date bearing upon manners, opinions, or events 
of the time; and the hunter after such literary curio- 
sities may here make some gratifying discoveries. 

The manuscript list, which embraces several copies 
from his own pen, comprises chiefly miscellaneous 
poetry—songs, epistles, addresses, ballads, love verses, 
epigrams (very numerous ), elegies, and epitaphs. The 


* Estimated, however, in a note to me by the Rev. H. O. Coxe, of the 
Bodleian, by whom my inquiries were assisted, at three thousand two 
hundred. J am likewise indebted to the attentions of Dr. Bandinell. 
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volume numbered 13 has fifty-seven pieces of that 
description; number 21, ninety-six;* 14, thirty- 
two;}t forming altogether, perhaps, about three 
hundred or more. Appended to some arc explana- 
tory notes, as, for instance, ‘This manuscript ap- 
pears to have been written, or at least a part of it, 
about or after the year 1644. In p. 91 is an allusion 
to Sir Edward Littleton, then Lord Keeper, going 
from London to the King at Oxford, which was in 
1642; and in p. 38, the pulling down of Cheapside 
Cross is mentioned. This was, I think, in 1644.— 
Epmonp Matont.” 

In the Bodleian, they remain a distinct collection 
—creditable alike to the industry, taste, and patience 
by which they were brought together. Nor can we 
but feel respect for that preservative spirit and taste 
of our ancestors by which so many small pieces of a 
remote age should have been snatched from that hasty 
oblivion to which such thengs are commonly destined. 
The catalogue bears date 1836. ; 

Such was the life of a scholar. Careless of the 
bustle of human existence, he was active only to 
read, hear, and note the progress of its letters. He 
loved them for their own sake; for the inquiries 
induced—the thought and knowledge evolved—the 
enlargement of mind acquired by the successful culti- 
vator—the innocence as well as amusement of the oc- 
cupation. His topics promised well for the quietude 
he loved. While others lost their temper or good 
manners toward each other in critical pursuits, no- 
thing of that description escaped from him. 

* Ninety-eight.—H. O. C. { Thirty-three.—THI. O. C. 
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A few, not acquainted with the peculiarities of his 
line of studies, deemed them little more than dalliance 
with letters—a kind of agreeable disporting over the 
green fields of literature. They knew not the labours 
it involved; the occasional difficulties of access to 
the places where deposited ; the interminable research, 
the exhausted patience, eyes, and frames of which I 
have in him endeavoured to depict an outline. None 
of his predecessors had attempted what he accom- 
plished. Few of his successors have, on most points, 
added materially to our knowledge. When assailed 
for excess of accuracy by the idle or superficial, he 
disdained reply. 

Ife was studious, and selected an object of popular 
study ; inquiring, and left nothing unexplored likely 
to afford information ; reflective, and therefore usually 
accurate in drawing conclusions where positive testi- 
mony was at fault. Ilis talents were steady and 
practical; his learning extensive; his critical judg- 
ments, as we have seen in the preceding pages, sound. 
Ile who could throw light upon the career of Shak- 





speare and Dryden—give us the first and best history 
of the Stage—and leave, for our study and guidance, 
volumes at Oxford which no other spot supplies, must 


be considered no small benefactor to letters. 


MALONIANA. 


Inrropuctory Notice. 


Unpber the date of 1783, notice has been taken in 
a previous page of a new occupation by the subject of 
our memoir—that of taking notes of such incidents 
not generally known in life, literature, manners, and 
character as conversation or inquiry should offer. 
The design was not new; and with the majority of 
persons popular, having furnished much information 
and amusement not otherwise attainable ; and the 
‘¢ Club,” as well as the general society in which he 
mingled, promised that it should not be with him 
unproductive. 

Few familiar with London life but would gladly 
store in recollection portions of what they have heard 
in its varied society. ‘To many it is at once the most 
agreeable and popular mode of communicating fami- 
liarly what may be otherwise sought in vain. Not 
that it is of historical, but rather of biographical 
value. We see and hear men of note talk, or are 
talked of ; yet how rarely are such things retained ? 
How fluent are the majority of speakers present at 
a metropolitan party! How rare the industry neces- 
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sary to fix their stories on paper and transmit them 
to future inquirers! New stories and new relators 
drive their predecessors from recollection. The tale 
of to-day is forgotten to-morrow. Yet how much wit 
and wisdom, facts and opinions, incidents that illus- 
trate life, manners and letters, are thus consigned to 
oblivion almost from the moment of birth! Ata 
London dinner-table are heard things which may not 
transpire clsewhere. Men and women who form a 
puzzle to contemporaries as well as to posterity, com- 
monly find some one there to explain what 1s curious, 
obscure or anomalous, and thus throw a ray of truth 
over what was previously crror or conjecture. We 
view them and their associates face to face, not 
through the haze of rumour or antiquity, their per- 
sons—not an unimportant part of the portrait—as 
well as characters. 

I may illustrate this by a celebrated public man 
of the last century. Lord“Chesterficld is familiar to 
every one. We know his wit, pleasantry, gallantry, 
letters, intrigues, and libertinisms; and from these if 
unexpectedly questioned might suppose he was a man 
of personable or winning exterior. What is the fact 
as described by his contemporary, Lord Hervey? 

‘‘ With a person as disagreeable as it was possible 
for a human figure to be without being deformed, he 
affected following women of the first beauty, and the 
most in fashion; and if you would have taken his 
word for it, not without success. . . . He 
was very short, disproportioned, thick, ail clumsily 
made; had a broad, rough-featured, ugly face, with 
black teeth, and a head big enough for a Polyphe- 
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mus. * Such a portrait, pictorial or literary, pre- 
fixed to his letters, would have gone far to extinguish 
all taste for his principles ! 

And why should not such men and their pecu- 
liarities be noted? Yet I have lately heard the 
practice censured in the very scene of enjoyment—a 
London dinner-table—by one of our highest autho- 
rities in rank and letters. The occasion was a few 
memoranda in the Aenwirs of Thomas Moore. What 
the poet put down, though now not of the slightest 
moment, was condemned as breach of confidence and 
the reserve due to private society. In vain I adduced 
the example of Boswell—what the world would have 
lost had he been as idle or indifferent to what was 
said as his then more celebrated associates. In reply, 
it was said he was an exception for a purpose—that 
he was destined for a biographer, and but pursued his 
calling in amassing materials. 

In the Life of Jeffrey it is stated in one of his 
letters that something similar in character took place 
at Holland House. ‘The noble owner had assented 
to notices being made of the chat of the parties 
in the manner of Boswell. Curiosity or comparison 
formed the motive—but the emphatic remark is 
made, “It would not do.” Why, we are not told. 
Dulness or grossness in such society is not to be 
supposed. If too much tinctured by party spirit, or 
secret history, or scandal, or of questionable authen- 
ticity, or with disclosures likely to pain or injure the 
living, those are circumstances wide of the purpose 


* Memoirs of George IL, vol. i. p. 96. 1848. Edited by Rt. Hon. 
J. W. Croker. : 
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jn view. We wish to hear what is curious or not 
commonly known—whatever n.ay amuse or instruct 
—what men of a certain note in the world say and 
how they say it; in fact, how eminent actors in the 
scenes of life exhibit themselves on familiar occasions. 
Such anecdotes are not history, but they illustrate it. 
Where the reported party speaks truth and sense, or 
is simply amusing, he has nothing to fear from the 
curious reporter. But of such materials, true or 
false, there is certainly no danger of an abundance. 
Men are too idle for that. Not one in ten thousand 
will voluntarily sit down to recapitulate or express 
upon paper what he has heard verbally the day 
before, althotgh calculated to strengthen memory, 
amuse his friends, and enlighten posterity. 

Malone was not one of that class. Many judged 
him to be over-diligent—the gentleman who was 
rarely to be seen at home without a pen in his hand 
or a book at his elbow. _ He found himself associated 
with the most eminent men of the time; he felt 
that even their more familiar moments produced 
something for future information or inquiry; and 
he was not above the labour of recording such par- 
ticulars as might throw light upon their own or 
the previous age. To evince the precision of the 
narrator even in anecdotes, his authority is usually 
given. 

He commenced the business of noting about May, 
1783, and continued it, with occasional intermissions, 
till the death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1792. 
Sincere grief for that loss, added to active occupation 
as one of his executors, drew attention away so long 
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that it was never resumed with the same spirit as 
before. Occasionally he took up the pen, but only in 
short notices, to which other depressing influences no 
doubt contributed. 

They are here transcribed in the order in which 
the principal collection was written, excepting such 
portions as appeared to belong more immediately to 
the order of time in the narrative. Others, gleaned 
from various manuscript sources, are appended. 
But many additions may yet be made from detached 
papers and notes upon books once in his library. 


[Notices of Dr. Johnson occur early in the Ma- 
loniana, which appear either in preceding pages, or 
which have been introduced into Boswell. But as 
nothing relating to such a man should be lost, I 
replace them here by an original anecdote of intexest. 
which has escaped the research of three such inde- 
fatigable inquirers as Boswell, Malone, and Croker. 
The reader is indebted for it to the Hoiféurable 
Sir George Rose. 

(Johnson, it appears, was willing to exshange the 
air of Bolt Court for that of a suburban palace. He 
therefore applied for a retreat where several partics 
of small means and of some public claims turn their 
eyes with similar expectations of finding a home. 
He failed—whether with the knowledge of his 
Majesty. is doubtful. The following is the letter of 
application, and reply :—] 


(“ My Lorp,—Being wholly unknown to your 
lordship, I have only this apology to make for 
Z 
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presuming to trouble you with a request, that a 
stranger’s petition, if it caanot be easily granted, 
can be easily refused. 

[*‘ Some of the apartments are now vacant m which 
I am encouraged to hope that by application to your 
lordship I may obtain a residence. Such a grant 
would be considered by me as a great favour; and 
I hope that to a man who has had the honour of 
vindicating his Majesty's Government, a retreat in 
- one of his houses may not be improperly or unwor-. 
thily allowed. 

[“‘I therefore request that your lordship will be 
pleased to grant such rooms in Hampton Court as 
shall seem proper to 

“ My Lord, 
‘Your lordship’s most obedient, 
‘ And most faithful humble servant, 
‘Sam. JOHNSON. 


“ April 11, 1776.” 


[Indorsed, “ Mr. Saml. Johnson to the Earl of 
Hertford, requesting apartments at Hampton Court. 
11th May, 1776.” And within, a memorandum of 
the answer. 

[‘“‘ Lord C. presents his éoumplcnents to Mr. John- 
son, and is sorry he cannot obey his commands, 
having already on his hands many engagements un- 
satisfied.” 

* * * * * 

{How this curious incident escaped the prying 
biographer who would have made so much of it, is 
difficult to surmise. The presumption is that it was 
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withheld from his knowledge by the pride of Johnson, 
who we find by referring to dates, was in constant 
communication with him personally at the time. 
Perhaps Boswell had some private reason for its 
suppression. ; 

[By his own memoranda, it appears he arrived in 
London from Scotland, March 15th, 1776; saw 
Johnson the following day; set out with him on 
the 19th on an excursion to Oxford, Lichfield, 
Ashbourne, &c., and returned on the 29th in con- 
sequence of the death of Mr. Thrale’s son, which 
prevented that family proceeding to Italy, whither 
Johnson was to accompany them. He and Boswell 
met on the 3lst March, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 10th, 
lith, and 12th April, probably oftener; so that 
they were little apart when the letter was written. 
About the middle of April, Johnson accompanied 
the Thrales to Bath. Boswell soon followed. While 
there they were almost constantly together. On the 
Ath May, they returned to London; and Boswell 
occasionally slept at Johnson’s house. On the 7th, 
8th, and 9th May, they dined together at the houses 
of mutual friends. A day or two (15th) afterward, 
he planned the amusing meeting of Johnson and 
Wilkes at dinner at Dilly’s on the 15th May; and 
shortly afterward set out for Scotland. He was 
therefore in town at the time of Johnson's appli- 
cation—during all the period of its consideration— 
and when it was refused. | 


Zz 2 
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EDMOND MALONE, 1783. 
* Conviva est, commessatorque libellus.” 
Marriat. lv. epig. 16. 


Ir is not generally known that Middleton, in his 
Life of Cicero, was much indebted to a book en- 
titled De Tribus Luminibus Romanorum, written by 
a Scotchman named Bellenden, and printed at Paris, 
in folio, 1633. It is a history of Cicero’s life and 
times, extracted from his letters and orations, and in 
his own language. It was, I believe, the writer's inten- 
tion to have published two other works of the same 
kind, but not having seen the book,* I know not who. 
the other two Lumine were. A gentleman who was 
acquainted with Middleton (who has not mentioned 
this book, though so much indebted to it), in 
order to try him, once told him he wondered among 
all the authors he had examined when he was com- 
piling his Life of Cicero, he had never looked into 
Bellenden. He seemed very much disconcerted, and, 
after recollecting himself a little, only said, “he did 
not know how it happened.” 


Dr. Warton, in his Hssay on Pope, has mentioned 
that three of our celebrated poets died singular 
deaths. He might have added Shenstone to the 
number. He had a housekeeper who lived with him 
in the double capacity of maid and mistress; and 
being offended with her on some occasion, he went 

* Since this was written I have purchased it, but it gives no informa- 


tion relative to its title—Mal. M. de Quincey in one of his essays 
adverts to the subject of Middleton’s obligations to Bellenden. 
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out of his house and sat all night in his post-chaise 
in much agitation, in consequence of which he caught 
a cold that eventually caused his death. 


Mr. Hamilton (Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Jreland) informs me that Johnson has written his 
own life.* He once saw it on his table. He had 
thoughts of writing a second part to his admirable 
work; Itasselas, but I know not whether he ever 
executed it.f It is much to be lamented that he 
did not translate Tacitus, a work that I have heard 
he once had thoughts of undertaking. How well he 
would have done it, may be collected from his trans- 
lation of part of Milton’s Panegyric on Cromwell. 

I should be glad to see some of his very earlicst 
prose productions before he came to London, in order 
to ascertain whether from the first he adopted the 
style by which he has been so much distinguished. 
Lobo being a translation from the French, is not a 
fair specimen. In the preface to it his style is clearly 
discernible. I imagine there are three periods or 
epochs in his style. At first he was certainly simpler 
than afterwards. Between the years 1750 and 1758 
his style was, I think, in its hardest and most laboured 
state. Of late, it is evidently improved. 

His last work, the Lives of the Poets, has all the 
vigour and energy of the Itambler, without so much 
artificial niceness in the construction of the sentences, 
and without the hardness of phraseology that distin- 
guishes that work. He formed his style, I imagine, 


* This was doubtless the sketch of his childhood, recognized as genuine. 
Tt I have since found that he never did—Mal. Mr. Hamilton was 
William Gerard, noticed in the Life. | 
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"on Hooker, Sir Thomas Brown, and the author of 
the Decay of Piety—an atlmrablé writer, who de- 
serves to be much more studied than he is, on account 
of the energy of his style, and the very lively imagery 
in which he everywhere abounds, both in the work 
already mentioned and the Government of the Tongue. 
There is a little too much of cant in his works, and 
somewhat too gloomy and austere an enforcement of 
religious doctrines. Had he written on any other 
subject than religion, he would have been, I believe, 
a very popular author. | 

Mr. Hamilton, the gentleman above-mentioned, is 
master of an admirable style, and very happy in short 
characteristick expressions. Being asked what he’ 
thought of the two most distinguished orators of the 
present day, Mr. C. Fox and young Mr. Pitt, he 
said the oratory of the latter appeared to him only 
“languid elegance;” that of Mr. Fox, “spirited 
vulgarity.” a 

It is a striking circumstance and presumptive 
proof that Mr. Fox™* is little better than a popular 
declaimer, and ready and dexterous parliamentary 
disputant (which he is universally allowed to be), but 
with no pretensions to the character of a real orator ; 
that no marked or singularly happy expression of his 
has ever been quoted after any debate in a period 
of ten years. This was not the case with Lord 
Chatham, Mr. Charles Townshend, Mr. Flood, and 


* When I wrote this, I had not often heard Mr. Fox. I have since, 
and now think him, if not a consummate orator, a most able, vigorous, 
and impressive speaker. He is always logical, acute, various, rapid, 
copious, and energetick, and perfectly exhausts, though he seldom adorns 
his subject. He is also uncommonly dexterous and able in displaying the 
weak parts of his adversary’s arguments.—Mal. 
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Mr. Hussey Burgh (the last two of Ireland), the 
most distinguished orators of the present age. 


Mr. Hamilton, in conversation with the late 
Bishop Warburton, asked him, what his opinion was 
of Hikon Basilike? 'That he was almost afraid of 
delivering his own sentiments of that work, but that 
really it appeared to him, notwithstanding all the 
noise made about it and all the editions it had gone 
through, to have very little merit. ‘‘ You are very 
right,’ said the bishop; ‘it has mostly been sup- 
ported by the cry of party.” ‘“ Well,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, “since I find I have the sanction of your 
‘ lordship’s concurrence so far, I will venture to go 
a little farther, and own that I cannot see any very 
extraordinary merit in another much talked of and 
much admired work—Lord Clarendon’s History of 
the Civil Wars.” “ Ah, now you have undone your- 
self with me,” replied the bishop. “It is one of the 
finest compositions that was ever written. I have 
read it at least a dozen times, and filled every leaf 
with manuscript observations. ” 


Mr. Hamilton, talking to me on this subject, said 
he still continued of the same opinion. Speaking of 
the endless parentheses and tedious length of his 
sentences, he observed, in his usual marked manner, 
that ‘ there was not only all the formality of the old 
courtier and Lord Chancellor in the work, but -his 
very wig, and gown, and band, and mace, too.” 

I agree with him entirely with respect to the style, 
and yet surely the book is worth reading for the sake 
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of the characters alone. The simplicity and probity 
of the writer, too,* conspicuous throughout the work, 
are very captivating. Hume says very justly, that 
‘(he is not near so partial in fact as he appears to 
be,” for he shows a perpetual wish to apologize for 
Charles, and yet, in truth, states fairly and correctly 
enough all those enormities, which afterwards cost 
him his crown and his life. 

[The Clarendon’s History above-mentioned, with 
Warburton’s Notes, he bequeathed to his friend Dr. 
Hurd, in whose possession it now is. | 


Dr. Warburton had scribbled a good deal in many 
other of his books. He. bequeathed them, I think, 
to be sold for the benefit of the Bath Hospital ; but 
his wife having notice of it, and the old man being 
for the two or three last years of his life in nearly 
a state of dotage, she disposed of them in his lifetime, 
if I mistake not, to Payne, the bookseller, and they 
are now dispersed. 


He inherited all Mr. Pope’s copies of the old 
quarto editions of Shakspeare, which he bound up 
in two volumes; but in 1766, on Mr. Steevens re- 
publishing them, he disposed of those valuable copies 
to Payne, who put them into the sale of Mr. Mallet’s 
books, which at the time were selling by auction. 
They were not numbered in Mallet’s catalogue, but 
sold at the end of his quarto plays for three guineas ; 
but I never could learn to whom. 


. *™ “Yet still I love the language of his heart,” 
is fully as applicable to him as to Cowley. 
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7 Pope's collection of the pieces written against him, 
on account of the Dunciad, are in Bishop Hurd’s 
possession. | 





ene 


Mr. Warburton, about the year 1750 or 1752, 
being in company with Quin, the player, at Mr. 
Allen’s, near Bath, took several opportunities of being 
sharp upon him, on the subject of his love of eating 
and his voluptuous life. However, in the course of 
the evening, he said he should be obliged to Quin for 
‘“‘a touch of his quality,” as he could never again see 
him on the stage. Quin said that plays were then 
quite out of his head; however, he believed he re- 
membered a few lines of Pierre; on which he got up, 
and looking directly at Mr. Allen, repeated ore ro- 


tunda— 
“* TYonest men 
Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten.” 


Warburton gave him no further trouble for the rest 
of the evening. — 


The late Lord Bath (formerly Mr. Pultney) used 
to say that Quin was incomparably the best per- 
former of Sir John Brute; Cibber, the worst; and 
Garrick, next to Quin. 


I have never been able to meet with any person 
who had seen Betterton or Booth; but am persuaded 
that their manner was very pompous and false, and 
that they spoke in a high, unnatural gone. Yet if 
we are to believe the Tatler’s description of Better- 
ton’s Hamlet, it was all nature. I am, however, 
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incredulous; because Booth, undoubtedly, copied 
Betterton; and old Cibber copied both in tragedy 
as well as he could. He was, indecd, a very bad 
tragedian; but from his manner, though unhappy 
and extravagant (and there are some now living that 
remember him), one may form some guess what 
effect the same general manner, more chastened and 
correct (as it probably was in Betterton), would 
have. Ryan, who died about the year 1758, was the 
last actor of the old school. 


Mr. Glover, author of Leonidas, told me he 
well remembered Garrick’s first appearance at Good- 
man’s Fields. He was then intimate with the old 
Lord Cobham. ‘This nobleman had seen Betterton ; 
and told Glover that Garrick was infinitely a better 
actor; and that till he appeared, no performer had 
even attempted the quick, lively, and natural display 
of the passions for whith he was so much distin- 
guished. 


Mr. Pope also saw Garrick in 1743, and was 
greatly struck by him. He said the young man 
would be in danger of being spoiled, for he would 
have no competitor. 


Lord Mansfield told Mr. W. Gerard Hamilton 
this winter (1783), that what he most regretted 
to have lost by the burning of his house (at the 
time of the riots, set on fogt about three years ago 
by that wicked canting §ypocrite Lord George 
Gordon) was a speech that he had made on the 
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question how far the privilege of Parliament ex- 
tended; that it contained all the eloquence and ail 
the law he was master of; that it was fairly written 
out; and that he had no other copy. Mr. Daines 
Barrington informed me that the book here alluded 
to contained eight speeches made in the House of 
Lords; all fairly written for the press, and now 
irreparably lost. 

When Lord Mansfield (then Mr. Murray) was 
examined before the Privy Council about the year 
1747, for drinking the Pretender’s health on his 
knees (which he certainly did), it was urged against 
him, among other things, to show how strong a well- 
wisher he was to the cause of the exiled family, that, 
when he was employed as Solicitor-General against 
the rebels who were tried in 1746, he had never 
used that term, but always called them unfortunate 
gentlemen. When he came to his defence he said 
the fact.was true; and he should only say that “he 
pitied that man’s loyalty, who thought that epithets 
could add to the guilt of treason!” an admirable 
instance of a dexterous and subtle evasion. 


Lord Mansfield’s general method in his speeches 
in the House of Lords is to lay down some clear 
first principles, commonly those which the adverse 
party have most relied upon. He allows all the 
force of the precedents quoted, and the propriety 
of the general doctrines in favour of constitutional 
liberty for which the patriots of the last two centuries 
have struggled so hard ; and then by some nice and 
subtle distinctions, to show that the particular case 
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under consideration is distinguished from all former 
ones, and that no ill precedent can be established 
by agreeing to the proposal made by the minister 
of the day, whoever he happens to be. The late 
Mr. Charles Townshend happened one day to be 
in the House of Lords, when he was speaking on 
some great constitutional question. After parading 
for a good while in the manner I have mentioned, 
on the high ground of generat liberty, he all of a 
sudden slided into the doctrine that it was necessary 
to maintain, in order to prove what the Ministry 
had done to be constitutional. “ What a damn’d 
crane-necked fellow it.is!” said Mr. Townshend, 
who stood within a few yards of him. Mr. Hutchin- 
son {the late Prime Sergeant and present Provost 
of the University of Dublin) generally pursues this 
method in the House of Commons of Ireland. 


Lord Mansfield todd Mr. Hamilton that what 
Dr. Johnson says of Pope, that “he was a dull com- 
panion,” is not true. ‘ He was very lively and enter- 
taining when at his ease; and in a small company 
very communicative.” * 


arieteemee 


Pope talking once to Lord Mansfield about posthu- 
mous fame, said that the surest method of securing 
it would be to leave a sum of money to be laid out 
in an entertainment to be given once every year 





* Lord Mansfield’s account is different from every other, and I believe 
not true. He is not to be trusted on this head; for he must then have 
been greatly flattered by being in Pope’s company. Besides, his own con- 
versation was never very brilliant, and he was always very fond of bad 
jokes and dull stories, so that his ¢aste and judgment on this subject may 
be suspected.— Mal. 
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to the first form of Westminster School for ever ; 
and that the testator would by this means ensure 
eulogiums and Latin verses to the end of the world. 





eee 


The late Lord Chatham (when Mr. Pitt) on some 
occasion made a very long and able speech in* the 
Privy Council, relative to some naval matter. Every 
one present was struck by the force of his eloquence. 
Lord Anson, who was no orator, being then at the 
head of the Admiralty, and differing entirely im 
opinion from Mr. Pitt, got up, and only said these 
words, ‘“‘ My lords, Mr. Secretary is very eloquent, 
and has stated his own opinion very plausibly. I 
am no orator, and all I shall say is, that he knows 
nothing at all of what he has been talking about.” 
This short reply, together with the confidence the 
Council had in Lord Anson’s professional skill, had 
such an effect on every one present, that they imme- 
diately determined against Mr. Pitt's proposition. 


A few weeks before Lord Chatham died, Lord 
Camden paid him a visit. Lord Chatham’s son, 
the present celebrated W. Pitt, left the room on 
Lord Camden’s coming in. ‘You see that young 
man” (said the old lord); ‘‘what I now say, be 
assured, is not the fond partiality of a parent, but 
grounded on a very accurate examination. Rely 
upon it, that young man will be more distinguished 
in this country than ever his father was.” His pro- 
phecy is in part accomplished. At the age of twenty- 
four he was Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
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before he had attained his twenty-fifth year had been 
offered, and refused, the place of s‘irst Minister.* 


When the late Mr. Harris of Salisbury made his 
first speech in the House of Commons, Charles 
Towmshend asked, with an affected surprise, who 
he was? He had never seen him before. ‘Ah! 
you must, at least, have heard of him. That's the 
celebrated Mr. Harris of Salisbury, who has written 
a very ingenious book on grammar, and another on. 
virtue. —“*‘ What the devil then brings him here? I 
am sure he will neither find the one nor the other 
in the House of Commons.” 

Mr. Townshend knew Mr. Harris well enough ; 
but it was a common practice with him, as with 
other wits, to lay traps for saying good things. 


Mr. Lees (of the post-office in Ireland), who was 
originally a clerk in the.,Townshend family, told me 
that it was Mr. Charles Townshend’s usual practice 
to dictate speeches on every great question; that he 
had himself frequently written down for him three or 
four speeches on the same subject; that afterwards 
he used to ride out and converse with various people, 
both those who were likely to be on the same side 
with himself, and those of the opposite party. When 
he had sucked all their arguments out of them, he 
would then dictate another speech on a different side 
of the question from that which he had before taken. 
In the House, however, he never spoke any of these 


* Afterwards, in 1784, he was appointed First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, and continued in office till January 
1802.— Mal. 
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speeches; but some of the language he had employed 
in dictating them, would naturally recur to his mind, 
and he always interlaced a great deal of new matter 
in answer to what had fallen in the course of the 
debate. ‘This method seems unquestionably the best, 
having all the sprightliness of extempore speaking, 
with the grace and elegance of composition. This 
kind of preparation was peculiarly proper for a man 
who did not always know when he came into the 
House, on which side of the question the convenience 
or cireumstances of the day might induce him to get 
up to speak. 

I have heard that the best speech he ever made was 
after drinking two bottles of champagne in the Par- 
liafnént coffee-house. There is nothing of his now 
remaining, I believe, except a pamphlet, entitled a 
Defence of the Minority, on the question of General 
Warrants, published I think in 1766; the inscription 
on his brother, Roger Townshend, in Westminster 
Abbey; and two or three small poems in Dodsley’s 
collection. 





Some little management and dexterity is necessary 
even in telling truths. Secretary Craggs used to 
relate of himself that, when he first came into office, 
he made it a rule to tell every person who applied to 
him for a favour the exact truth;* that he was either 
engaged to give the place in question to some one 
else, or if that were not the case, that he could not 
possibly promise the office, as other persons with 
superior pretensions might have a claim to it. But 


* Statesman, yet friend to truth, &c.—Porx. 
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he found by experience that this method rendered him 
universally odious; and that the only way of being 
popular, is—whether you comply with men’s solici- 
tations or not—to soothe them with hopes and fair 


speeches. 
e 


Lord Chesterfield, when Lord-Lieutenant in Ire- 
land, being asked one day whom he thought the 
greatest man of the time, said—‘‘ The last man who 
arrived from England, be he who he might.” There 
is some truth in this. Dublin depends a great deal on 
‘London for topics of conversation, as every secondary 
metropolis must ; and the last man who arrives from 
the great scene of action (if of any degree of conse- 
quence) is courted as being supposed to know many 
little particulars not communicated by letters or the 
public prints. Every person in a distant county- 
town in England experiences something of this on the 
arrival of a friend from the metropolis. 








The late Lord Southwell (Thomas, third lord), 
who was a relation of Lord Chesterfield, told me that 
he had left Memoirs of his own Times behind him, 
which he (Lord §.) had seen in the possession of Sir 
W. Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield’s brother. But they 
have never been published. 


Lord Bath’s Memoirs of the same period are, I 
believe, in the hands of Dr. Douglas, his. chaplain ; * 
and I know not why they are kept from the world. 
The only piece that I have seen of his writing is, 


* Since made Bishop of Carlisle, and afterwards removed to Salisbury. 
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Seasonable Hints from an Honest Man, published 
about 1761. He wrote some of the papers of the 
Craftsman, but I know not which of them. 


Quin, the player, might have been mentioned in 
addition to Cibber, as proof of the false taste and bad 
manner of the old actors. He came on the stage 
about the year 1720, and of consequence played some 
years with Booth, whose manner therefore in tragedy 
probably bore some general resemblance to his. 
Quin, like all the other actors of that time, used to 
make inordinate long pauses by way of adding weight 
and dignity to a passage. When Garrick first came 
on the stage, the admirers of the old manner could 
not reconcile themselves to the new mode of playing 
introduced by him, and were clamorous in all public 
places in praise of Quin. At last it was fixed that 
they should perform in the same piece, and the ad- 
mirers of the old stage had no doubt they should be 
triumphant. The fair Penitent was the play chosen, 
in which Garrick performed Lothario, and Quin, 
Horatio. The first act took up an hour in the per- 
formance, from the contention between the parties 
who should be loudest and longest in the applause of 
their favourite; and from Quin’s slow and solemn 
recitation. At last a trivial circumstance gave 
Garrick the victory. In the last scene of the second 
act, Lothario challenges Horatio: “'I'wo hours ere 
noon to-morrow, I expect thee.” Quin, with his 
usual stateliness paused so long before he gave an 
answer, that some simple fellow in the gallery grew 
impatient, and cried out: ‘“ D— your blood! why 

A A 
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don’t you tell the little gentleman whether you'll meet 
him or no?” ‘This entirely disconcerted Quin, and 
the contest was decided in favour of his rival. 


Mr. Jephson,* who knew him, told me however 
that his manner of reciting in private, though pom- 
pous, had a certain natural weight and dignity 
which, after you were a little used to it, was not 
disagreeable. He was fond of quoting Mi#ton—the 
only English poet that he much studied except 
Shakspeare; and so little was the latter author 
read at that time, and so false the taste of that age, 
that Quin, who very frequently used to repeat pas- 
sages of Macbeth in company, always quoted the 
wretched alteration of that drama made by Sir Wm. 
Davenant and published in 1674. Probably he had 
never read the original play. So little relish had the 
nation in general for the real beauties of Shakspeare, 
and so little was he read, that this insult to his 
memory was suffered to kcep possession of the stage 
for nearly seventy years. It is a singular, circum- 
stance that the late Mrs. Pritchard, who was cele- 
brated in the part of Lady Macbeth, owned not long 
before she died that she had never read the play, nor 
knew any more of it than what was contained in her 
own part, written for her by the prompter. 


Darius Tibertus, an Italian, abridged the Lives of 
Plutarch, in Latin; but I have never met with the 


book. 


* The dramatist. 
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I have never been able to find out in what author 

a line that is often quoted is to be found— 
Solamen miseris socios habuisse doloris. 
Probably it is in some modern Latin poem. 

[Here is recorded the introduction of Dr. John- 
son to Lord Chesterfield. The slight of being kept 
waiting in his hall, &c., which from being generally 
known, is not necessary to reprint. It appears that 
Malone heard these and other particulars not through 
the medium of Boswell, but previous to their ac- 
quaintance. | 


Lord C. is supposed to have had Johnson in his 
thoughts in his description of a very awkward literary 
man in one of his letters to his son. 

Johnson was also offended that his lordship, 
though engaged in writing occasionally in the pe- 
riodical paper called the World, did not recommend 
the English Dictionary to the public till it was on 
the verge of publication. A few weeks before it 
appeared he wrote two essays in its favour. ‘* While 
I was floating on a tempestuous ocean” (said Johnson 
on that occasion) ‘he would not afford me the smallest 
succour; but when I had got within sight of land, 
and almost touched the shore, he sent out two little 
frigates to my assistance.” 

Soon afterwards he wrote a letter to Lord Chester- 
field not inferior to any of his compositions; but he 
was prevailed upon not to print it. “In my first 
address to your lordship” (says he in some part of 
it) “having exhausted all the compliments that an 
uncourtly and sequestered scholar could devise, I 

AA 2 
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expected a different return than personal slight and 
neglect, or the more mortifying condescension of a 
lukewarm patronage. At length indeed you have 
thought proper to recommend me to the public; but 
your recommendation comes too late. The notice 
which your lordship has been pleased to take of me 
and my labours, had it been early, would have been 
kind; but it has been protracted so long as to be 
neither a service nor a favour; till I am indifferent 
and cannot enjov it; till I am solitary and cannot 
impart it; till 1 am known and do not need it.”* 

These few passages of this celebrated letter were 
repeated to me by a person to whom Dr. Johnson had 
read it. 


When Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son were 
published, Dr. J. said they inculeated the morals of 
a strumpet, and the manners of a dancing-master. 

Some other wit has not uphappily called them the 
Scoundrel’s Primer. : | 


After all, these Letters have been, I think, unrea- 
sonably decried; for supposing a young man to be 
properly guarded against the base principles of dis- 
simulation, &c., which they enforce, he may derive 
much advantage from the many minute directions 
which they contain, that other instructors and even 
parents don’t think 1t worth while to mention. In 
this and almost everything else, the world generally 
_* This story has been long familiar in the pages of Boswell, but when 
written by Malone, in his Memoranda, was little known. It is retained 


here in proof of his sources of information being good, and his notes 
accurately made. 
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seizes on two or three obviously ridiculous circum- 
stances, talks a great deal about them, and passes over 
all the valuable parts that may still be found in the 
wofk or in the character they are criticizing. I have 
heard persons laugh at the noble writer’s laying weight 
upon such trifling matters as paring nails, or opening 
a dirty pocket handkerchief in company. Yet trifling 
as these instructions are, I have observed these very 
people greatly negligent in those very particulars. 

Lord Chesterfield however by his perpetual atten- 
tion to propriety, decorum, bienséance, &c., had so 
veneered his manners, that though he lived on good 
terms with all the world he had not a single friend. 
The fact was I believe that he had no warm affec- 
tions. His excessive and unreasonable attention to 
decorum and studied manner attended him almost to 
his last hour. Nearly the last words he spoke were, 
“Fetch Derolles a chair.” Derolles had been pa- 
tronized by him, and came to see him and sit by his 
bedside in his last illness. 


The heart, however, is a much better preceptor for 
politeness (which is nothing but attention to others, 
and preferring them often to yourself) than all his 
lordship’s lessons. I have never met with a really 
good-natured man that was not perfectly polite and 
well-bred in the true sense of those words though 
he had never seen St. James’s. Lord Charlemont is 
the politest man I have ever seen. In him politeness 
is no effort. It arises naturally and necessarily from 
his warm and affectionate heart. 
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Mr. Melmoth, in a very entertaining book, iéz- 
osborne’s Letters, has many criticisms on Popes 
translation of Homer. However great its merit— 
and a most admirable work it undoubtedly is—he 
sometimes praises it injudiciously. It has been often 
said that Pope’s version is beautiful, but not suffi- 
ciently Homerick. The following passage is a re- 
markable instance of the peculiar force and energy 
of the original being lost in the graces of the trans- 
lation. ‘It is quoted” (says Melmoth) “ by a cele- 
brated author of antiquity as an instance of the true 
sublime. I will leave it to you” (he adds) “ to deter- 
mine whether the translation has not, at least, as just 
a claim to that character as the original.” 


Oc ObrE YEtMApOL TOTApPOL KAT OpETHL VEOYTEC, 

Ec peayadvecay copbaddrcrory oboysoy vdeo, 
Koovvwr expeyarwy, Koryg evroase yapadane, 
Tw Oe re rndoce Covtroy ey ovpeoy ExAvETTOIUNY, 
Qc rwy puoyopevwny yevero tayn TE poboe TE. 


As torrents roll, increagg by num’rous rills, 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills, 
Rush to the vales, and pour’d along the plain, 
Roar through a thousand channels to the main ; 
The distant shepherd trembling hears the sound ; 
So mix both hosts, and so their cries rebound. 
Pore. 


It is observable, as an ingenious friend remarked 
to me, that Pope has here omitted some of the cir- 
cumstances that give peculiar force and propriety to 
this simile, and introduced others that are incon- 
sistent with Homer's idea. _ 

In the original, fwo torrents are particularly men- 
tioned (as is marked by the dual number being 
used ), corresponding with the two armies described. 
Pope has lost this propriety by using a general term, 
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torrents. These torrents too, in Homer, are winter 
torrents, which the translator has overlooked. After- 
wards, however, these torrents become swollen. By 
What ?—By “numrous RILLS,” the prettiest word he 
could have chosen. What do they do?—They rush 
to the vales, and then are dispersed through a thou- 
sand different channels till they reach the ocean. In 
the original there is not a word of this. The two 
torrents rush from the mountains into a hollow valley, 
and being there pent wp, the mountain shepherd is 
stunned by the noise of the conflicting waters. But 
a very close translation with which the same gentle- 
man furnished me, will best prove how the beautiful 
simile has suffered in Pope’s hands. 


“ As when two winter torrents from the height 
Of neighbouring mountains, rush with rapid might, 
And mix their foaming waves with stunning sound 
Struggling within some valley’s hollow bound ; 
The mountain shepherd hears the din from far ; 
Such the tremendous shoutings of the mingled war.” 


It is rather extraordinary that so good a critic as 
Mr. Melmoth overlooked these circumstances, and 
should have chosen these lines of Pope’s in particular 
for so high an eulogium. 


When Dr. Johnson was struck with the palsy a 
few days ago (June 1783), after the first shock was 
over and he had time to recollect himself, he at- 
tempted to speak in English. Unable as he found 
himself to pronounce the words, he tried what he 
could do with Latin, but here he found equal difii- 
culty. He then attempted Greek, and could utter 
a few words, but slowly and with pain. In the even- 
ing he called for paper, and wrote a Latin Hymn, 
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addressed to the Creator, the prayer of which was 
that so long as the Almighty should suffer him to 
live, he should be pleased to allow him the enjoyment 
of his understanding; that his intellectual powers 
and his body should expire together,—a striking 
instance of fortitude, piety, and resignation ! 


On one of Sir J. Reynolds's friends observing to 
Dr. Johnson (who had long lived in great intimacy 
with that excellent painter) that it was extraordinary 
the King should have taken so little notice of him, 
having on all occasions employed Ramsay, West, &c., 
in preference to Sir Joshua, he said he thought it a 
matter of little consequence,—* His Majesty’s neglect 
could never do him any prejudice ; but it would reflect 
eternal disgrace on the King not to have employed 
Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 


The following sarcastic «lines on William III. 
(which I belicve have never appeared in print) are 
so much in the manner of Swift, and agree so exaetly 
with his political Tory principles, that I strongly 
suspect him to have been the author of them :— 

On King Wirxiam III. 


IIere lives a man, who, by relation, 
Depends upon predestination ; 

For which the learned and the wise 
His understanding much despise ; 

But I pronounce with loyal tongue 
Him in the right, them in the wrong ; 
For how should such a wretch succeed, 
But that alas! it was decreed ? 





Ce mneenamnel 


Vita Ambrogit Commandolensis, par 1 Abbe Mahus, 
printed at Florence, in folio, in 1772, contains, as 
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Dr. Stock informs me, a fuller account of the manner 
in which the original MSS. of the Greek and Roman 
classics were discovered and preserved than any other 
book extant. 


Dean Tucker's state of the great leading principles 
on which the present dispute between the Crown and 
the House of Commons—which has a few days since 
(March 24, 1784) ended in a dissolution of the latter 
—is in Lord Mansfield’s opinion perfect. It is pre- 
served in the Gentlemun’s Magazine, vol. 54, p. 202. 








Mr. Flood, himself one of the greatest orators of 
the present age, speaking to me on the subject of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the two eminent per- 
sons mentioned in a preceding page (Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox), said that neither of them appeared to him 
to merit the title of eloguent speakers. Mr. Pitt’s 
speeches, he called didactick declamations ; those of 
Mr. Fox, argumentative conversations. Mr. Pitt’s 
style ,of eloquence, he said, had something of an 
historical cast. It was a compound of the perspi- 
cuity and precision of Sir Wm. Blackstone, with the 
clegance of Robertson ; and his periods particularly 
reminded him of that writer, whom he thought he 
resembled much more than he did Bolingbroke, 
Cicero, or Demosthenes. Mr. Fox’s style of speak- 
ing he did not think the Jes¢, but that he was perfect 
in that style. Mr. Pitt’s style of eloquence he con- 
sidered much superior, but then he was not near so 
perfect in that style as he might be. 








The celebrated Mr. Wilkes, about the time when 
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his North Briton began to be much noticed, probably 
when the first fifteen or twenty numbers had ap- 
peared, dined one day with Mr. Rigby, and after 
dinner honestly confessed that he was a ruined man, 
not worth a shilling; that his principal object in 
writing was to procure himself some place, and that 
he should be particularly pleased with one that 
should remove him from the clamour and impor- 
tunity of his creditors. He mentioned the office of 
Governor of Canada, and requested Mr. Rigby’s 
‘good offices with the Duke of Bedford, so as to 
prevail on that nobleman to apply to Lord Bute for 
that place. Mr. Rigby said, the duke had not 
much intercourse with Lord Bute; neither could it 
be supposed that his lordship would purchase Mr. 
Wilkes’ silence by giving him a good employment. 
Besides, he could have no security that the same 
hostile attacks would not be still made against him by 
Mr. Wilkes’ coadjutors, Lloyd and Churchill, after he 
had left England. Wilkes solemnly assured him there 
need not be the least apprehension of that; for that 
he would make Churchill his chaplain, and Lloyd his 
secretary, and take them both with him to Canada. 
The duke, at Rigby’s request, made the appli- 
cation. Lord Bute would not listen to it, and even 
treated the affair with contempt. When this was 
told to Mr. Wilkes, he observed to Mr. Rigby that 
Lord B. had acted very foolishly, and that he might 
live to lament that he and his colleagues had not 
quitted England, as much as King Charles did that 
Hampden and Cromwell had not gone to America, 
after the famous representation of the state of the 
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nation in 1641; for now he should never cease 
his attacks till he had made him the most unpopular 
man in England. He kept his word. 

[From the information of Mr. J. Courtenay, who 
had it from Mr. Rigby. ] 


The following epigram on Mr. Wilkes, in conse- 
quence of becoming a favourite at Court in April 
1784, and having once more come into Parliament 
for Middlesex in conjunction with the Court can- 
didate, Mr. Mainwaring, is bettcr than the generality 
of newspaper productions :— 


PouiItTIcAL CONSISTENCY. 


What! Liberty- Wilkes, of oppression the hater, 
Call’d a turncoat, a Judas, a rogue, and a traitor! 
What has made all our patriots so angry and sore ? 
Has Wilkes done that now which he ne’er did before ? 


Yonsistent was John all the days of his life; 
For he loved his best friends as he loved his own wife ;* 
In his actions he always kept self in his view, 
Though false to the world to John Wilkes he was true! 


Selemnus, a river in Achaia, is said by Pausanias 
to have possessed the quality of making those who 
bathed in it forget the object of their affection. Were 
there really such a water, how valuable would it be! _ 


Lexiphanes, which was written in ridicule of Dr. 
Johnson's style, is by many supposed to have been the 
work of Mr. Kenrick; but it was really written by a 
Mr. Campbell, son of a Scotch professor; and who 
was likewise the author of a book entitled The Sale of 
Authors. He some years since went to the West Indies 
or North America, in one of which places he died. 


* Whom he married for money, and deserted. 
+ He is said to have been a purser (now called paymaster) in the Royal 
Navy.—P. 
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The concealed author of Lyrick Odes, by Peter 
Pindar, Esquire, is one Woolcot, a clergyman, who 
abjured the gown, and now lives in Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under the character of 
a physician. He is likewise author of a scurrilous 
epistle lately published, addressed to James Boswell, 
Esq., March 4th, 1786. He is noted for impudence, 
lewdness, and almost every species of profligacy. 


_ Dr. Johnson was no admirer of the Duke of Buck- 

ingham’s ftehearsal. Ona high eulogium being once 
pronounced upon it in his presence, he said: “It 
had not wit enough to keep it sweet; it had not 
sufficient vitality to preserve it from putrefaction.” 


Mrs. Thrale has caught something of this story 
and marred it in the telling, as she has many other of 
her anecdotes of the Doctor just now published. On 
the whole, however, the publick is indebted to her 
for her lively, though very inaccurate and artful, 
account of Dr. Johnson. 


After Pope’s death, Lord Bolingbroke, in conse- 
quence of a clause in his will, had the command of 
his study. Among the swecpings was the following 
Satire, which was left unfinished by the poet. It fell 
after Bolingbroke’s death into the hands of a kins- 
man or friend of his, and has since by some strange 
accident strayed into Ireland. I saw it there about 
the year 1774, in the possession of the Rev. Dr. 
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Wilson, Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
together with a pocket-book of Parnell’s, Dryden’s 
Limberham, corrected by himself, Pope’s Farewell to 
London, and several other papers found in the same 
drawer.* The Satire I have copied by Dr. Wilson’s 
permission. It is in Pope’s handwriting, and I have 
followed closely all his interlineations, corrections, 
alterations, &c. &c. His MSS. in the Museum are 
often found in the same state. This in short is a 
facsimile im every respect except the handwriting 
which I have not attempted to imitate. 


[Here follows a transcript of the Satire One Thou- 
sand Seven Hundred and Forty, which as it was 
printed in 1797 in Dr. Warton’s edition of Pope, 
need not appear here. Malone gave him the clue to 
its depository with much other information for his 
volumes. Dr. Wilson in communicating it, writes 
thus to Warton :— 


[‘‘ This poem I transcribed from a rough draft in 
Pope’s own hand. Ile left many blanks for fear of 
the Argus eyes of those who, if they cannot find, can 
fabricate treason; yet spite of his precaution it fell 
into the hands of his enemies. ‘To the hieroglyphics 
there are direct allusions, I think, in some of the 
notes on the Dunciad. It was lent me by a grandson 
of Lord Chetwynd, an intimate friend of the famous 
Lord Bolingbroke, who gratified his curiosity by a 
boxful of the rubbish and sweepings of Pope’s study, 
whose executor he was, in conjunction with Lord 
Marchmont.” | 


* They were lent to Dr. Wilson by Lord Chetwynd. 
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[To the transcript Malone appends this note :— 
‘Lord Marchmont in his conversation with Dr. 
Johnson relative to Pope, mentioned this Satire. 
He said he and Lord [indistinct] had often heard of 
it from Pope, and much lamented that he could not 
find it among Pope’s papers.” 

[The following specimens give us some idea of the 
poet’s idler hours. | 


From the same collection (Pope’s manuscript). 
“An me ludit,” &c. 


What pleasing frenzy steals away my soul ? 
Thro’ thy blest shades, Latour, I seem to rove ; 
I see thy fountains fall, thy waters roll, 

And breathe soft zephyrs that refresh thy grove. 


T hear whatever can delight, inspire, 
Vilctte’s soft voice, and St. John’s silver lyre. 
From a letter of Pope to Bolingbroke. 


From the same collection (this in Pope’s handwriting). 


To 
His most sacred Majesty ! 
Not God, but 
George II. 
By divine, hereditary right, 
King of Great Britain, r 
And France (when he can get it), 
And to . 
Ilis more sacred Minister, 
By divine, that is, royal permission, 
King over him, 
These 
Gazetteers, 
In defence of corruption and abuse of liberty 
(Drawn for and from the said Minister), 
Are here offered 
Bound and sold 
(Like their authors) 
‘By both their Majesties’ 
Sworn and devoted 
Subjects and hirelings, 
B. Courteville, W. Papple. 
J. Morley, Th. Cook, W. Billers, Th. Cibber, &c. &c. 
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From the same collection (this in Pope’s hand- 
writing. ) 
Epitaph on a Man's Wife, the tomb being set up by himself. 


Tom T———y has set up this thing for his wife : 
The first thing he set up for her all his life. 





Swift's Imitation of Hor. b. xiv. b. 1. 


‘Such was Jerne’s claim as just,” &c. 
Stood thus :— 


So when Hibernia madc her claim like thine, 
IIer sons descended from the British line, 

Her martial sons whose valour still remains 
On French records for twenty long campaigns ; 
Led captive to a prison from a throne, 

Gain’d Europe’s liberty to lose her own. 


From the same collection. 


Earl of Dorset’s mottos for the pictures of Tragedy and Comedy in the 
playhouse. 


Quoth Dorset, what mottos your pictures become, 
You would know if your brains were not addle: 
Under your Tragedy write humdrum, 

And under your Comedy jidde-faddle. 


From the same. 
Pore. 


More tyrants they, who use a woman ill, 
And those more fools who Ict have her will. 


Joy’s but a flutt’ring pleasure at the best, 
That some few moments beats about the breast 
Sad thought, or thoughtless folly all the rest. 


Fragments : Education too early in the World. 


Desirous all to see the world they seem, | 
And ne’er consider that the world sees them. 
Compassion lessens not the truly great, 

Gold easiest melts, but melting keeps its weight. 
How to get in th’ ambitious aim no doubt, 

Let them consider how they shall get out. 
Some men’s wits run away with them like, 
Compassion lessens not the truly great, 

So melts the gold, but melting keeps its weight. 


Verbal scholars in nudo verbarum cultu ludent. 
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GREAT PARTs. 


To want for ever, turn which way you will, 
An able judge or abler second still. 


Amusement is the happiness of those that don’t think Gaming is the 
amusement of fools and the art of knaves. 


What shame can harbour where the great resort,| 
Otes walked Whitehall, and never blush’d at Court. 
Who's next a knave? who with a knave will dine. 
Who next a harlot ? she that drinks her wine. 
Know in their heart that he that she adore, 

The wit of knaves, the courage of a whore: 

And trust my word, that woman or that man 

Will be the thing they worship if they can. 


Bridgeman, unskill’d in wit’s mystcrious ways, 
Knows not, good man, a satire from a praise ; 
Yet he can make a mount, or turn a maze. 


Belinda, beauteous and admir’d by all, 
Gay in the box, resistless in the ball, &c. 


When the Quaker who purchased the property of 
Mr. Thrale’s brewery, &c., asked Dr. Johnson, who 
was one of the executors, what it was that he was 
going to purchase—how many were the brewing tubs, 
drays, &c. &c. “Sir,” “says Johnson, “I cannot 
enumerate them; but it is of more consequence to 
you to know that you have the potentiality of growing 
rich beyond even the dreams of avarice.” 


Mr. Burke told me he was well acquainted with 
David Hume, and that he was a very easy, pleasant, 
unaffected man, till he went to Paris as secretary to 
Lord Hertford. ‘There the attention paid him by the 
French belles savants had the effect of making him 
somewhat of a literary coxcomb. 

Mr. Burke said that Hume in compiling his his- 
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tory did not give himself a great deal of trouble in 
examining records, &c.; and that the part he most 
laboured at was the reign of King Charles IT., for 
whom he had an unaccountable partiality. 


i : poasienrat 





When some one observed to Foote that Garrick’s 
features still had great effect notwithstanding his age, 
“Yes,” said Foote, ‘‘ wonderfully so, considering all 
the wear and tear they have gone through.” 


On Lord Kelly, a remarkable red-faced, drunken 
lord, coming into a room in a coat much embroidered 
but somewhat tarnished, Foote said he was an exact 
representation of Monmouth Street in flames. 


‘Who is this Pope that I hear so much about?” 
said George II.; ‘I cannot discover what is his 
merit. Why will not my subjects write in prose? 
I hear a great deal, too, of Shakspeare, but I cannot 
read him, he is such a bombast fellow.” 


Dr. Beattic, with whom I dined at Sir J. Rey- 
nolds’ in July 1787, mentioned that Mr. Hume was a 
very tall, large man, near six feet high, and his 
countenance rather vacant. All that knew him 
concur in opinion of his having been a very un- 
affected, good-humoured man. He acknowledged to 
Mr. Boswell that he did not take much pains in 
examining the old historians while writing the early 
part of his history. He dipped only into them so as 
to make out a pleasing narrative. It is manifest to 
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me on reading Bacon’s Life of Henry VII, that 
that was the model on which Hume founded his 
plan. Bacon particularly recom.nends to the histo- 
rian a review at the end of every reign of the laws 
enacted ; of the progress of manners, arts, &c., which 
Hume has so successfully followed. 

It is surprising, on examining any particular point, 
how superficial Hume is, and how many particulars 
are omitted that would have made his book much more 
entertaining; but perhaps we have no right to expect 
this in a general history. For my own part, I am 
much more entertained with memoirs and _ letters 
written at the time, in which everything 1s alive, and 
passes in motion before the eye. 


Mr. Burke, speaking of Dr. Warburton, told me 
he was so much struck by him the first time they 
dined together in company, that he conjectured it 
must be Warburton who was talking and sitting next 
him. After some little conversation, he could not 
help exclaiming, “ Sir, I think it is inipossible I can 
mistake. You must be the celebrated Dr. War- 
burton, aut Hrasmus aut Diabolus.” Warburton, 
though so furious a controversialist in print, was very 
easy and good-humoured in company, and sometimes 
entertaining. 





CLIT 


Mr. Burke, who avowed he knew little of art, 
though he admired it and knew many of its pro- 
fessors, was acquainted with Blakey the artist, 
who made the drawing for the frontispiece to War- 
burton’s edition of Pope’s works. He told him it 
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was by Warburton’s particular desire that he made 
him the principal figure, and Pope only secondary ; 
and that the light, contrary to the rules of art, goes 
upward from Warburton to Pope. A gentleman who 
wag present when Mr. B. mentioned this circum- 
stance, remarked that it was observable the poet and 
his commentator were looking different ways. 


Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, well known for his 
collection of pictures, statues, &c., was a natural son. 
On his marriage with the daughter of Lady Schaub 
who had been very gallant, Horace Walpole said 
very happily, ‘Then everybody's daughter is married 
to nobody’s son.” 





 Praerannemer 


On Mr. Pulteney’s complaining to old Lady 
Townshend that he had been much out of order 
with a pain in his side, she asked him which was 
his side, for that she never knew he had one. ‘ Oh,” 
said he, “‘ you must at least acknowledge that I have 
a nether side.” ‘I know nothing about it,” replied 
Lady T. ‘All the world knows that your wife has 
one.” The allusion was to the well-known anecdote 
of Pulteney’s insisting upon having some papers 
read in the House of Commons, one of which turned 
out to be a letter dated by one of his wife’s gallants, 
concluding with a distich too coarse for quotation 
here. | 

[Some other anecdotes of the previous age are 
noticed as examples of the licence of language not 
uncommon then even with ladies. ] 
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Few classical quotations have ever been more 
neatly applied than the following: Mr. Burke had 
been speaking in the House ot Commons for some 
time, and paused. He soon proceeded, and some 
time afterwards paused again so long (which with 
him is very uncommon) that Sir Wm. Bagot thought 
he had done, and got up to speak, “ Sir” (said 
Mr. B.), “I have not finished.” Sir W. B. made an 
apology, and said, “As the hon. gentleman had 
spoken a long time, and had paused unusually long 
also, he imagined that he had concluded, but he 
found he was mistaken. Some allowance, however, 
he hoped would be made for him as a country gentle- 
man, for | 

“*¢ Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis evum.’ ” 

Let it, however, be remembered that this was a 
mere happiness of application, for in truth the “ la- 
bitur” and “labetur” of Mr. B., though inexhaus- 
tible, is never tiresome, .but always teeming with the 
richest stores of knowledge of every™ species, orna- 
mented with a profusion of the happiest imagery 
almost running to waste. 


The following verses, written by the Hon. Thomas 
Erskine, have not I believe appeared in print. They 
were written on a Yorkshire lady, known by the name 
of Peg Waldron in that county, who is supposed to 
be worth two hundred thousand pounds and is re- 
markably dirty :— . 
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Accept, dear Peg, my humble lays, 
The thanks a grateful heart repays, 
Thou useful lesson to defy 

The charms of vain philosophy. 


Oft has my soul, puffed up with pride, 
The truths of sacred writ deny'd ; 
And to myself I still have said, 

Sure mankind ne’er of dirt was made; 
But you, dear Peg, reverse my creed, 
And show me, we are dirt indeed. 


For these last five years, that is from 1782 to 
1787, scarce one of the monthly publications have 
been without some extravagant praise of two very 
moderate versifiers, Mr. Hayley and Miss Anna 
Seward; and generally they have written the most 
high-flown encomiums on each other. 

Some of the old Italian writers would have con- 
demned them in a future state to lash each other 
from morning till night with nettles, for their folly 
and vanity. A modern wit, a few days since, in- 
flicted on them a milder punishment. 


Dialogue between Miss Seward and Mr. Hayley. 
“ Tuneful poet! Britain’s glory, 
Mr. Hayley, that is you . 
‘“* Ma’am, you carry all before you, 
Trust me, Lichfield Swan, you do——" 
‘“‘ Ode, didactick, epick, sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley, you’re divine——” 
‘“*Ma’am, I'll take my oath upon it, 
You alone are all the Nine!” 
Nov. 1787. 





The celebrated writer Sterne, after being long the 
idol of this town, died in a mean lodging without 
a single friend who felt interest in his fate except 
Becket, his bookseller, who was the only person that 
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attended his interment. He was buried in a grave- 
yard near Tyburn, belonging to the parish of Mary- 
lebone, and the corpse being marked by some of the 
resurrection men (as they are called), was taken up 
soon afterward and carried to an anatomy professor 
of Cambridge. A gentleman who was present at the 
dissection told me, he recognized Sterne’s face the 
moment he saw the bodv. 


Mrs. Bracegirdle, being once in company with Mr. 

Garrick, happened to quote from Hamlet— 
Oh, woe is me! 
To have seen what I have secn, seeing what I see ? 

which she spoke in the manner of our own time, and 
so ill, that Garrick told Mr. Langton he was sure 
from that specimen she could not speak a single line 
as it ought to be spoken. 

She lived, I believe, till the year 1760. 


Dr. Young, the poet, who was born in 1681 and 
had often seen Betterton, told Mr. Langton that 
Garrick was lut a boy to Betterton as an actor. 
Lord Cobham, however, who had seen both, gave 
a very different account of their respective powers. 


Hume, the historian, had not the least relish for 
Shakspeare, nor any sense of his transcendent merit. 
His criticism on him in his history was originally 
much more severe and tasteless than now appears. 
It ;was much qualified and softened by Lord Kames, 
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who feared the historian would have been disgraced 
by confessing total insensibility to what the English 
nation has so long and so justly admired.—(From 
Mr. Boswell, who had it from Lord Kames.) 


Mr. Burke told me a few days ago that the first 
Lord Lyttleton informed him, that Lord Bolingbroke 
never wrote down any of lis works, but dictated them 
to a secretary. This may account for their endless 
tautology. In company, according to Lord Lyttleton, 
he was very eloquent, speaking with great fluency 
and authority on every subject, and generally in the 
form of harangue rather than colloquial table talk. 
His company all looked up to him, and very few 
dared to interrupt or contradict him.—Dec. 1787. 


Mr. Soame Jenyns, who died a few days ago, had 
(as Mr. Wm. Gerard Hamilton, who sat for six 
years at the Board of Trade with him, informed me) 
no notion of ratiocination, no rectitude of mind; nor 
could he be made without much labour to compre- 
hend an argument. If however there was anything 
weak, or defective, or ridiculous in what another 
said, he always laid hold of it and played upon it 
with success. He looked at everything with a view 
to pleasantry alone. This being his grand object, 
and he being no reasoner, his best friends were at a 
loss to know whether his book upen Christianity was 
serious or ironical. 

He twice endeavoured to speak in the House of 
Commons, and every one was prepared with a half-grin 
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before he uttered a word; but he failed miserably. 
He had a most inharmonious voice, and a laugh 
scarcely human. He laughed al: his life at patriot- 
ism and public spirit; and supposed all oppression 
of the people by those in power was merely ima- 
ginary. Among other whimsical collections he had 
forty-seven Petitions or Remonstrances of the City of 
London complaining of grievances, all of which he 
said had the same, that is, no foundation; for in 
each it was mentioned that if the measure com- 
plained of were pursued, the constitution would be 
annihilated. He was so great a coward that at an 
election at Cambridge, he was almost ready to faint at 
some huzza of the mob lest they should assault him, 
as his counsel, Mr. Graham, told me. 


Mr. Garrick always took care to leave company 
with a good impression in his favour. After he had 
told some good story, oradefeated an antagonist by 
wit or raillery, he often disappointed people who 
hoped that he would continue to entertain them and 
receive the praise and admiration they were ready 
enough to give. But he was so artificial that he 
could break away in the midst of the highest festivity, 
merely in order to secure the impression he had made. 
On this part of his character it was well said by Cole- 
man, that he never came into company without laying 
a plot for an escape out of it. | 

The part of the Clandestine Marriage which he 
wrote was Lord Ogilby and Mrs. Heidelberg, as 
Cautherly, who was in his house at the time, told Mr. 
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Kemble. Cautherly was employed to transcribe the 
parts for the use of the theatre. 

In the Jealous Wife he assisted by writing the 
character of Major Oakley. In that play as written 
originally, the whole of the farce of the Musical Lady 
was introduced; but Garrick persuaded Coleman to 
leave it out. | 


Having lately read over a great number of letters 
written by various friends to my father near fifty years 
ago, and among others several from Dr. Taylor, of 
Isleworth, with whom he was vcry intimate, I became 
desirous of seeing him once more and having some 
talk about old times. I have been acquainted with 
him several years, and occasionally had slept at his 
house, but never happened to converse on the events 
of former days. I was even doubtful whether he still 
lived; and therefore wrote a note that I would call 
upon him on Saturday, January 12th, 1788. He re- 
plied by a most cordial invitation, saying he should 
be very glad of the meeting, but must receive me in 
his bedchamber, being afflicted with the rheumatism 
and St. Anthony’s fire. 

I did not reach his house till past three (in conse- 
quence of paying a visit elsewhere first ), and wished to 
have passed the evening with him; but he was in such 
pain, that I feared it would have been troublesome, nor 
indeed did he ask me. He however gave me a mut- 
ton chop (for he had himself dined), but I was sadly 
disappointed with respect to intelligence of former 
days. I well knew that he was a superficial, good- 
humoured, easy man, who had never thought or read 
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much ; but there was a chance at least of having some 
few anecdotes from him. He told me however but 
one worth recording. He married my father to Miss 
Collier at Greenwich in 1736. Old Mr. Collier 
was a very vain man who had made his fortune in 
the South Sea year, and having been originally a 
merchant, was very fond after he had retired to live 
upon his fortune, of a great deal of display and pa- 
rade. (Here is told the story of the wedding already 
given. ) 

His story is a curious trait of the manners of the 
times. For I suppose the whim only of an individual 
was answerable for the excess in numbers; and that 
it was common for the party at a wedding-dinner to 
visit the bride and bridegroom in bed. Taylor, nearly 
the same age with my father who if he were living 
would be eighty-three, remembered my grandfather, 
Richard Malone, very well, but could give no dis- 
criminative account of him. He had never heard 
him plead. He resembled he said his third son, 
Richard, more than his other sons; a tall, black, 
handsome man, with much dignity in his appear- 
ance. 

Dr. Taylor remembered Swift very well; the print 
done for him in Ireland (a mezzotinto) he thought 
very like. The only anecdote he mentioned of the 
Dean was, that a very well-dressed man having come 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral on a Sunday, and being 
seated in one of the vacant stalls during the time 
of service bowed frequently to different persons in 
the church. When Swift came out he called the 
verger, and desired him never to permit that person 
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(pointing to’: him) to come into his church again, 
Jor he was sure he was not a gentleman. 

About the year 1735, when Dr. Taylor was im 
Dublin, the people used to run after Swift’s coach to 
get a sight of him, as they did in London after Lady 
Coventry when she appeared in public. 

I asked him whether he (Taylor) could amuse 
himself by reading? No, he said, he could read 
nothing but the newspaper. ‘ What, at his time of 
life, should he read for? ” 

[have in general observed that very few old people 
can bear to read 





avery melancholy circumstance! 
for what a relief would this be to pass away tedious 
hours! Dr. Taylor several years ago lost his only 
child, and ten years since his wife. Almost every 
friend of his youth is now dead; but luckily for him- 
self he has by no means a feeling mind. If aman 
has a turn for literary pursuits, and possesses a bene- 
volent heart, he may in some measure defy old age. 
The mines of science are inexhaustible ; and objects 
for the exercise of beneficence may for ever be found. 

Those who have not been early tinctured with let- 
ters, and have been much immersed in politicks or 
other business, caunot, any more than the aged, de- 
rive much pleasure from books. 


Sir Robert Walpole, after he ceased to be minister, 
endeavoured to amuse his mind with reading at 
Houghton. But one day when the present Mr. Wel- 
bore Ellis was in his library, he heard him say 
with tears in his eyes, after having taken up several 
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books and at last thrown away a folio just taken 
down from a shelf, “Alas! it is all in vain; J 
CANNOT read.” 


Having heard much of there being an original pic- 
ture of Shakspeare at Teddington, near Strawberry 
Hill, in the possession of Mr. Douglass, I called 
there before I went to Dr. Taylor's, by which means 
(it proving to be two miles farther than I reckoned ) 
I was too late at Isleworth. However, as I might 
not soon again have an opportunity of seeing this 
picture, I was glad I had not omitted to go. It is a 
small picture about 18 inches by 14, on canvas. It 
is not I think an original, but I suspect the very pic- 
ture which was formerly in the possession of Wright, 
the painter and printseller in Covent Garden, from 
which the handsome mezzotinto was made by Simon. 
That picture according to Wright was painted by 
Zoust or Zoast, but He lived in the time of Charles IT. 
The earliest known picture of Zoust is painted in 
1657. He died about 1681; Shakspeare in 1616. 
The only thing that looks original about this picture 
is the hard manner in which it 1s done, and the size, 
which is one of which the old painters were so fond 
——a size smaller than life yet not miniature. This 
picture has quite a different air from that belonging 
to the Duke of Chandos; no earrings; a very small 
collar or band, no strings to it; the hair on the crown 
of the head negligently thrown about without any 
appearance of baldness. 

There was a picture of Shakspeare painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and presented by him to Dryden ; 
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but I have never met with it. Perhaps it fell into 
Congreve’s hands. Kneller probably copied the pic- 
ture which Betterton then had, and which the Duke 
of Chandos now possesses. It might however have 
fallen into the hands of Charles Earl of Dorset, 
Dryden’s patron; and it may be the very picture of 
Shakspeare now at Knowle.* 


Swift used often to make extempore distichs. 
Having preached one Sunday at St. Ann’s Church, 
in Dublin, where there is only the basement of a 
tower without any spire, the building never having been 
finished, the present Archdeacon Mahon who was 
then a boy, followed Swift from curiosity when he 
went out of the church, and heard him grumble out— 


A beggarly people! 
A church and no steeple! 


(Ex relatione Mr. Downes, brother-in-law to Mr. 


Mahon. ) 





i neneimenerel 


Mr. Drumgoold, who had resided long at St. Ger- 
mains, told Mr. Burke that old Grammont, whose 
memoirs are so entertaining, was a very cross, unplea- 
sant old fellow. Count Hamilton, who really wrote 
the book, invented several of the anecdotes told in it, 
and mixed them with such facts as he could pick up 
from the old man, who was pleased to hear these tales 
when put into a handsome dress. 


When Sir J. Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Burke, 
and others went to Lord Mansfield’s house to bail 


* The pictures of Mr. Douglass were sold by auction by Christie in 
January 1792, but this picture of Shakspeare was not sent with the rest. 
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Baretti, his lordship, without paying much attention 
te the business, immediately and abruptly began with 
some very flimsy and boyish observations on the con- 
tested passage in Othello, “ Put out the light,” &c. 
This was by way of showing off to Garrick, whose 
opinion of him however was not much raised by 
this impotent and untimely endeavour to shine on a 
subject with which he was little acquainted. Sir J. 
Reynolds, who had never seen him before (who told 
me the story), was grievously disappointed in finding 
this great lawyer so little at the same time. 


Mr. Gibbon, the historian, is so exceedingly indo- 
lent that he never even pares his nails. His servant, 
while Gibbon is reading, takes up one of his hands, 
and when he has performed the operation lays it 
down, and then manages the other—the patient in 
the meanwhile scarcely knowing what is goimg on, 
and quietly pursuing his studies. 

The picture of him painted by Sir J. Reynolds, 
and the prints made from it, are as like the original 
as it is possible to be. When he was introduced to 
a blind French lady, the servant happening to stretch 
out her mistress’ss hand to lay hold of the historian’s 
cheek, she thought, upon feeling its rounded con- 
tour, that some trick was being played upon her with 
the sitting part of a child, and exclaimed, “ Fidonc !” 

Mr. Gibbon is very replete with anecdotes, and 
tells them with great happiness and fluency. 





It would be very satisfactory if contemporaries 
would hand down to posterity their opinion concern- 
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ing the likenesses of portraits of celebrated men of 
their own time. It is for that I have introduced Mr. 
G.’s portrait above. Sir J. Reynolds is in general as 
happy in his likenesses as he is masterly in the exe- 
cution of his pictures. His portraits of Dr. Johnson, 
of Mr. Boswell, Lord Thurlow, Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Loughborough, Lord Camden, Mr. Fox, Mr. Wind- 
ham, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Burke, Charles Townshend, 
Dr. Burney, Baretti, Foote, Goldsmith, Mr. W. 
Mason, Mr. Andrew Stuart, and Mr. Pott are all 
extremely like. Concerning all these I speak accord- 
ing to the best of my judgment from personal know- 
ledge. I do not think the portraits of Dr. and 
Thomas Warton are like. 


Mr. Raftor, the brother of Mrs. Clive, the actress, 
was but a bad actor, but had some dry humour. 
Having described some wretched situation in which 
he had once been, Garrick said he had no patience 
with him for not having made some effort to relieve 
himself. ‘ Why, what would you have me do?” re- 
plied Raftor ; ‘ I was cut down twice!” 


Tarward, the Irish lawyer, with the he'p of a great 
brogue, a strong and a peculiar cough, or long h-e-m, 
was sometimes happy in a retort. Harward had read 
a great deal of law, but it was all a confused mags ; 
he had little judgment or discrimination. Having 
however made one of his best harangues and stated, 
as he usually did, a great deal of doubtful law, which 
yet he thought very sound, Lord Chief Justice Clayton, 
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who though one of the weakest and most ignorant 
-boors I have ever known, had gct the common black- 
letter of Westminster Hall pretty ready, as soon as 
Harward had done, exclaimed, ‘“ You don’t suppose, 
Mr. Harward, that I take this to be law?” ‘ Indeed, 
my Lord,” replied Harward, with his usual shrug and 
cough, “I don’t suppose you do!” 


April 15, 1788.—Mr. Courtenay happening to dine 
yesterday with Lord Lansdown, took occasion to men- 
tion the Harley Papers which his lordship was said to 
have bought from the executors of Mr. West. The 
fact was so; but the much-talked-of letter of the Duke 
of Marlborough was not among them. Lord Lans- 
down said that Harley intended at first to have sent 
the original letter to Lord Duplin, but on second 
thoughts substituted an exact copy, lest the duke 
should destroy the original. When this copy was 
shown to the duke, he desired it might be given to 
him, and is supposed to have destroyed it. (See 
further particulars on this subject, p. 440.) 


When the thermometer is as low as thirty-six, all 
vegetation ceases.—Sir J. Banks. 


In a late conversation with Mr. Flood, speaking 
of my late uncle, Anthony Malone, he observed that 
such was Mr. Malone’s perspicuity and method, that, 
during the many years they sat in Parliament toge- 
ther, Mr. Flood never remembered a single instance 
where any one part of Mr. M.’s speech could be trans- 
ferred with advantage. Every part seemed to follow 


® & 
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what preceded it so naturally that no change could 
be made for the better. 

' On my mentioning what I have said in the charac- 
ter I have given of this extraordinary man in the 
new trish Peerage, that he seemed to argue with 
somewhat less of his usual vigour when engaged on 
the wrong side of the question, Mr. Flood happily 
observed that “he could not escape from the force of 
his own understanding.”—Feb. 1789. 


Pope had an original picture of Bishop Atter- 
bury painted by Kneller. Of this picture he used 
to make Worsdale the painter make copies for three 
or four guineas; and whenever he wished to pay a 
particular compliment to one of his friends, he gave 
him an original picture of Atterbury. Of these 
originals, Worsdale had painted five or six.—(From 


Mr. Walpole.) 


The origin of venison being sold by fishmongers 
was this. Many noblemen having more bucks than 
they had occasion for, wished to dispose of them, but 
were ashamed to take money. They therefore sent 
them to their fishmongers, and received fish in return. 
This practice commenced about forty years ago; and 
the fishmongers still continue to sell venison, though 
they do not obtain it in the same way. For the 
owners of parks now feel no reluctance in receiving 
cash for a certain number of bucks every season at a 
stipulated price. 


Soon after Pope’s acquaintance with Warburton 
commenced, and the latter had published some of his 
cc 
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“heavy commentaries on that poet, his friend Lord 
Marchmont told him that he was convinced he was 
one of the vainest men living. “How so?” says 
Pope. “ Because, you little rogue,” replied Lord 
Marchmont, “ it is manifest’from your close connec- 
tion with your new commentator you want to show 
posterity what an exquisite poet you are, and what a 
quantity of dulness you can carry down on your back 
without sinking under the load.” 


When Sir Robert Walpole was attacked in the 
House of Commons in the latter end of 1741, Sir 
Spencer Compton though ill of a fever, got out of 
bed and went down to vote for him, as Mr. Horace 
Walpole told me. He thought much to Sir Spencer’s 
honour, as they had been rival candidates for the place 
of Prime Minister on the accession of King George II.* 

Sir Robert lived abéut three years after being dis- 
missed from office and created Earl of Orford. He 
spent about half the ycar at Houghton and the re- 
mainder in London. Being afflicted with the gravel 
he could not take much exercise, but sometimes 
rode out. 


ene ene 


[The following anecdote has been noticed in a 
previous page, but it is satisfactory to have this veri- 
fication of it, with additional circumstances. | 


Having heard from Mr. COmnenay, who had it 
* He was then, and had been long before, Lord Wilmington. The 


struggle—if such it can be called—of the rivals for power is told at 
length by Lord Hervey.— Memoirs of George I1., vol. i. chap. i. to iv. 
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from Mr. W. Ellis, that Lord Orford had once taken 
up three or four books in his library, and at length 
threw down the last of them, with tears in his eyes, 
exclaiming, “Itis all in vain—J cannot read!” Iwas 
curious to know the truth of this story, and therefore 
mentioned it to Mr. Walpole (March 15, 1789). 
He said he was about twenty-two years old when his 
father retired; and that he remembered very well 
his offering one day to read to Lord Orford, finding 
that time hung heavy on his hands. ‘ What,” said 
Lord Orford, ‘ will you read, child?” Mr. Walpole, 
considering that his father had been long engaged 
in publick business, proposed to read some history. 
“No,” said Lord Orford, “don’t read history to me ; 
that can’t be true.” 

He read Sydenham’s works, and admired him 
much; but this admiration was the cause of his 
death ; for meeting with Dr. Jusin’s pamphlet on 
Mrs. Steevens’ medicine for the stone, and thinking 
that Jusin’s hypothesis agreed with Sydenham’s, he 
took the medicine which dissolved the stone, but 
lacerated his bladder in such a way as to be the 
cause of his death. He was near seventy years of 
age, and had been very handsome. I could not find 
from Mr. Walpole that his father read any other 
book but Sydenham in his retirement ; so probably 
Mr. Ellis’s anecdote 1s true. 


Mr. Hamilton once observed to Bishop Warburton 
that he thought Pope was a cold man, notwithstand- 
ing all his talk about friendship and philosophy. 

cc 2 
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* No,” said the Bishop, “ you are entirely mistaken ; 
he had as tender a heart as any snan that ever lived.” 

(Query—Is the Bishop a fair and impartial wit- 
ness on this point? ) 


Warburton told Mr. Hamilton that Pope and 
others had undoubted proofs that Walsh at one time 
was reduced to such distress by prodigality as to be- 
come the hostler of an inn. 


When Bishop Secker spoke in the House of Lords 
in favour of the Gin Bill, among other of the evils 
arising from its immoderate use he with great 
gravity mentioned that it occasioned promiscuous in- 
tercourse of the sexes. The House could not stand 
this, and burst into a fit of laughter. 

Secker was very irritable in temper, and in order 
to guard himself against passion he made it a rule 


always to speak in a very slow and measured tone, 
which had the effect he wished. ; 


The two portraits which Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
lately painted of Mr. William Windham, of Norfolk, 
and Richard Brinsley Sheridan are so like the origi- 
nals, that they seem almost alive and ready to speak 
to you. Painting, in point of resemblance, can go 
no farther. 


Mr. George Selwyn, who is now seventy-three or 
seventy-four years old, remembers Mrs. Oldfield, 
and was once carried by her in a coach to the play, 
which was Mary Queen of Scots. He says she had 
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very fine eyes, and that her son, the present Colonel 
Churchill, is very like her. Him I have seen, and 
he is certainly not handsome. Mr. Selwyn being 
once in the green room with Quin, asked him 
whether he had seen Betterton, and his opinion of 
him. Quin replied that he was certainly a great 
actor but added, ‘* He would not, however, do now.” 
—(From Mr. Kemble, April 26, 1789.) 

This conversation was probably after Garrick had 
appeared in 1741; for in 1741 Selwyn was but about 
twenty-five, at which time he probably did not go 
among the wits of the green room, nor was he pro- 
bably much interested about the merits of the old 
actors. Quin himself had acted with Booth, who 
had acted with Betterton ; and Quin’s manner was 
formed on Booth’s, as Booth’s was upon that of 
Betterton. Quin therefore could not mean that 
between the death of Betterton and the middle 
period of his own acting, which was about 1735, 
the publick taste was altered, and must have alluded 
to the very different mode of acting introduced by 
Mr. Garrick. The conversation, therefore, probably 
passed about the year 1744 or 1745. 


The first book that gave Sir Joshua Reynolds a 
turn for painting was the Jesuit’s Perspective, a 
book which happened to be in the parlour window in 
the house of his father, who was a clergyman. He 
made himself at eight years old so completely master 
of this book that he has never had occasion to study 
any other work on the subject; and the knowledge of 
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perspective then acquired has served him ever since. 
(From Sir J. R. himself.) 


In one of his Italian tours, Baretti picked up at a 
house where he stopped for refreshment a little book 
which his host let him have for a trifle, and which 
contained the seeds of Ariosto’s great poem. He 
afterwards gave the book to Mr. Croft, and it was 
sold at the auction of his books to Mr. Steevens for 
some exorbitant price. I forget the title of the book. 


When Cuzzoni* was somewhat in the decline of 
her reputation on her second visit here, Baretti went 
with a friend to see her. She was leaning pensively 
on her arm; on which JBaretti’s friend asked her 
how she came to be in such low spirits. ‘ Howcan I 
be otherwise,” said Cuzzoni, ‘when I have had no 
dinner, and have not a shilling to buy one?” ‘“ Well,” 
said the other, “Iam not very rich; Ihave but two 
guineas in my purse ; here is one of them, and let us 
hear no more of your low spirits. You can now dine 
as soon as you will.” Cuzzoni rang the bell, gave her 
servant the guinea, and bade him go to a famous wine- 

* Or (according to her married name) Sandoni, once a celebrated 
opera singer, of whom and Handel an amusing story is told. Handel 
had composed for her the song of Falsa Imagine in Otho, which occa- 
sioned so severe a dispute between them on account of her refusing to 
sing it, that at last Handel threatened to throw the refractory signora 
out of the window; telling her “that he always knew she was a very 
devil, but that he should now let her know, in her turn, that he was 
Beelzebub, the Prince of Devils.” He then seized her by the waist and 
lifted up the sash. Alarmed at this process, Cuzzoni now consented, and 
by exquisite grace and pathos, added to the ornaments with which she 


executed and diversified the few simple notes that compose the air, added 
more to her reputation than by any other performance. 
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merchant, and get from him a pint of cape (sic) wine 
and a penny roll. ‘The man after some time returned 
and said the merchant would not let him have a roll— 
that he was not a baker, but had sent the wine. “ Get 
you gone,” said Cuzzoni; “unless he sends me a roll 
I'll have no wine.” ‘ Well,” said the wine-merchant, 
on the boy’s return, “since she insists on it, there is a 
penny; go to the next baker’s and buy her a roll.” 
On getting her bread and wine she poured the cape 
(which cost a guinea) into a bowl, and crumbling the 
bread into it drank off the contents. Not many 
years afterwards Baretti saw her selling greens at a 
stall at Bologna. 


May 8, 1789.—I little expected when I dined 
with the man mentioned in the preceding pages, that 
he would so soon be numbered with the dead. 
Baretti, on the day on which I met him at Mr. 
Courtenay’s, seemed in remarkably good health. He 
told us then I think that he was in his seventy-third 
year. He was very entertaining; and a good deal 
of that roughness for which he was formerly dis- 
tinguished had gone off. He died last Tuesday, 6th 
instant, at his house in Edward Street, of gout in his 
stomach, of which he had complained but a few 
days. He was in indigent circumstances. He had 
a small pension of 80/. per annum which was his 
chief support. He had lately revised his dictionary 
and made it (as he told us at Mr. Courtenay’s) a 
much better work; the original having been copied 
from the dictionaries that had gone before. By re- 
trenching several faulty expressions, &c., he reduced 
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the size from two volumes to one which the booksel- 
lers, who estimate works by their Jwlk, did not much 
approve of. He was to have 100/. for his labour, and 
having delivered in his MS. complete to Messrs. 
Cadell and Robinson, and being distressed for money, 
he pressed for the payment. Some words which 
passed between him and the latter of these book- 
sellers inflamed him so much as in some measure 
to prey upon his mind and accelerate his death. 
Cadell at length relented, and sent 50/., half the 
money agreed upon, but it did not reach Baretti’s 
house till after his death. 


He was certainly a man of extraordinary talents, 
and perhaps no one ever made himself so completely 
master of a foreign language as he did of English. 
He came to England, I imagine, about the year 1750, 
and resided here principally ever since. He has, I 
find, given particular dir&ctions to prevent his body 
falling into the hands of the surgeons. 


Not very lony after the institution of the Club, 
Sir J. Reynolds was speaking of it to Garrick. “TI 
like it much,” says he, “I think I'll be of you.” 
When Sir J. R. mentioned this to Dr. Johnson, he 
was much displeased at the actor's conceit. ‘ He'll be 
of us,” says Johnson, ‘‘how does he know we will 
permit him? The first duke m England has no 
right to hold such language?” However, when 
Garrick was regularly proposed some time afterwards, 
Johnson warmly supported him, being in reality a 
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very tender affectionate man. He was merely offended 
at the actor’s conceit.” 


Qn the former part of this story it probably was 
that Sir John Hawkins grounded his account that 
Garrick never was of the Literary Club, and that 
Johnson said he never ought to be of it. And thus 
it is that this stupid biographer, and the more flippant 
and malicious Mrs. Piozzi, have miscoloured and mis- 
represented almost every anecdote that they have pre- 
tended to tell of Dr. Jéhnson.—(The fact from Sir J. 
Reynolds. ) 





Soon after Gainsborough settled in London, Sir 
J. Reynolds thought himself bound in civility to pay 
him a visit. Gainsborough took not the least notice 
of him for several years, but at length called and 
solicited him to sit for his picture. Sir Joshua sat 
once; but being soon afterwards affected by a slight 
paralytick stroke, he was obliged to go to Bath. On 
his return to town perfectly restored to health, be 
sent Gainsborough word that he was returned; to 
which Gainsborough only replied that he was glad to 
hear he was well; and never after desired him to sit, 
or called upon him, or had any other intercourse with 
him till he was dying, when he sent and thanked him 
for the very handsome manner in which he had always 
spoken of him; a circumstance which the President 
has thought worth recording in his fourteenth dis- 
course. Gainsborough was so enamoured of his art 
that he had many of the pictures he was then work- 


* I mentioned this anecdote to Mr. Boswell, and he has introduced it 
into his Life of Johnson.—M. 
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ing upon brought to his bedside to show them to 
Reynolds, and flattered himself that he should live to 
finish them.—(From the same. ) 

He was a very dissolute capricious man, inordi- 
nately fond of women, and not very delicate in his 
sentiments of honour. He was first put forward in 
the world, I think by a Mr. Fonncreaux, who lent him 
3007. Gainsborough having a vote for an election in 
which his benefactor had some concern, voted against 
him. His conscience however remonstrating against 
such conduct, he kept himself Sn a state of intoxica- 
tion from the time he set out to vote till his return to 
town, that he might not relent of his ingratitude.— 


(From Mr. Windham. ) 


On mentioning to Sir Joshua Reynolds the con- 
versation that I had had with Baretti, on my return 
from Mr. Courtenay’s ahout the Lord’s Prayer, he 
said, “ This turn which B. now gives to the matter 
was an after-thought ; for he once said to me myself, 
‘there are various opinions about the writer of that 
prayer; some give it to St. Augustine, some to St. 
Chrysostom, &c. What is your opinion ?’” 


On examining the indexes at the Signet Office 
yesterday (June 19, 1789) to ascertain when Sir 
George Buck was made Master of the Revels to King 
James the First, I happened to turn back to the 
reign of Elizabeth, and under the year 1590, was sur- 
prised to find in the letter S., “Edmund Spenser 
Penson.” On examining the minute of the grant, I 
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found it entered as follows: ‘ Feb. 1590 (4. e. 1591) 
An Annuity of 50/. per ann. to Edmund Spenser 
during life."—-(D. Aubrey. ) 

This particular has, I think, escaped all our 
biographers. Fifty pounds a year was then, all cir- 
cumstances being considered, at least equal to 200/. 
a year now, so that he could not be in such extreme 
poverty at his death as is usually represented. I 
suppose that contemporary writers meant he was 
comparatively poor; for he had possessed a large 
estate in Ireland which was lost in the troubles. 
He was in Ireland in 1598, as appears by a curious 
letter from Queen Elizabeth which I found in the 
Museum, recommending him to be Sheriff of the 
County of Cork in that year, . . . . (See it 
in my Shakspeare.) 


Yesterday (June 19) I passed an hour very 
agreeably in Furnival’s Inn with Mr. P. H. Neve, 
a young gentleman who has lately printed some mis- 
cellaneous observations on the English poets, and 
is much devoted to literary pursuits. His chambers 
look on the garden of Furnival’s Inn, a very seques- 
tered spot which I had never before happened to 
look at. Yet he complained that it was not private 
enough, and talked of moving elsewhere. He showed 
me many rare autographs, and a curious memoran- 
dum which he found lately in Milton’s book in 
defence of the people of England; in which the 
former possessor of the book says in Latin, that 
Milton’s brother (who was, I think, a judge of one 
of the courts at Westminster) told him that with 
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all the legal arguments in that book, Milton was 
furnished by the celebrated Bradshaw, president of 
the court that put Charles I. to death. 





Dr. Donne, the poet, in 1602 married the 
daughter of Sir George Moore privately against her 
father’s consent, who was so enraged that he not only 
turned him and his wife out of his house, but got 
Lord Chancellor Egerton to turn him out of his 
office as Secretary to the Great Seal. Donne and 
his wife took refuge in a house at , in the neigh- 
bourhood of his father-in-law, who lived at Lothesby, 
in the county of Surrey, wheré the first thing he 
did was to write on a pane of glass— 





John Donne 

An Donne 

Undone. 
These words were visible at that house in 1749. 
It should be rememberéd that Donne’s name was 
formerly pronounced Dun.—(From a similar notice 


found by Mr. Neve in an old book.) 





Mr. Welbore Ellis, who was well acquainted 
with the late Twisden, Bishop of Raphoe, assured 
me at the Marquis Townshend's about a month ago, 
that the strange story which has been long current 
in Ireland, of the bishop being shot in attempting 
to rob on the highway in England, was an absolute 
falsehood. Mr. Ellis said he saw the physician who 
attended him, who told him he died of a fever. 

The stories which are told of this bishop’s levity 
or vivacity are probably however true; for Mr. Ellis 
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owned that Twisden once laid a wager that he would 
leap over a cow as she lay in the field. Just at the 
instant of the attempt, the cow got up, and the 
bishop dislocated his shoulder.* 


**Pope’s house at Twickenham,” says Dr. Taylor 
(who is now living at Isleworth, and eighty-five years 
old) in a letter to my father in Ireland, written soon 
after the poet’s death, “I believe will be bought by 
Sir William Stanhope. They say the whole pur- 
chase will come within 1,500/. Pope died worth 
4,000/. The King of Sardinia’s watch, which is 
mentioned in his will, is a common plain gold one, 
not worth twenty guineas.” | 

“People here,” he adds in the same letter, ‘‘do 
not talk of the Anglesey affair in the same strain 
they seem to do in Ireland. ‘The verdict here is 
generally condemned. Bacon told me he heard Sir 
John Strange lately say at Tom’s that he had read 
the printed trial, and that the Pl. appeared clearly 
from thence to him to be a bastard; and that he 
was astonished at the charge and at the verdict.— 
Concanen arrived in London last night.” 


Mr. Parsons, an ingenious picture cleaner and 
painter from whom I bought eight drawings yester- 
day done by the elder Richardson called upon me 
this morning, June 2nd, 1789. He says that the 
great sale of Richardson’s drawings was in 1746-7. 

* It was often said formerly that many of the bishops sent from 


England to fill Irish sees were such as would not have been tolerated in 
England. 
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At that sale the younger Richardson was a con- 
siderable purchaser, and he afterwards added greatly 
to his collection, which upon L‘s own death about 
the year 1772, was sold by auction. ‘There Mr. P. 
bought the drawings; two of Pope; two of Milton, 
one of them very highly finished; two of Shakspeare, 
one of them from the picture now in the Duke of 
Chandos’ possession, and the other from the print 
prefixed to his poems in 1640; one of the elder 
Richardson; and one of the late Dr. Birch. 


Mrs. Thrale has grossly misrepresented the story 
which she has told of Dr. Johnson's saying a harsh 
thing to her at table (see her Anecdotes). ‘The fact 
was this. A Mr. Thrale, related to Mr. Thrale, 
Johnson's friend, for whom they both had a great 
regard, had gone some time before to the East or 
West Indies. Dr. Johnson had not yet heard of his 
fate ; and Mrs. Thrale very abruptly while she was 
cating some larks most ,ravenously, laid down her 
knife and fork—‘“ Oh dear, Dr. Johnson, do you know 
what has happened? ‘The last letters from abroad 
have brought us an account that poor Tom Thrale’s 
head was taken off by a cannon ball in the action 
of Johnson, who was shocked both at the 
fact and at her gross manner of telling it, replied,— 
‘¢ Madam, it would give you very little concern if all 
your relations were spitted like those larks, and 
dressed for Presto’s supper.” Presto was the dog 
which lay under the table, and which Mrs. Thrale 
was feeding just as she mentioned the death of Mr. 
Thrale’s cousin. 
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Mr. Boswell has mentioned in his Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides, that Johnson once met with an 
Italian in London who did not know who was the 
author of the Lord’s Prayer. The Italian, whom 
Mr. Boswell out of tenderness forbore to name, was 
Baretti. As I walked home with him from Mr. 
Courtenay’s, he mentioned that the story as told gave 
an unfair representation of him. The fact he said was 
this. Ina conversation with Dr. Johnson concern- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, Baretti observed (profanely 
enough) that the petition, lead us not into temp- 
tation, ought rather to be addressed to the tempter 
of mankind than a benevolent Creator who delighted 
in the happiness of his creatures. “ Pray, sir,” said 
Johnson” (who could not bear that any part of our holy 
religion should be spoken lightly of), “do you know 
who was the author of the Lord’s Prayer?” Baretti 
(who did not wish to get into any serious dispute, 
and who appears to be an Infidel), by way of putting 
an end to the conversation, only replied,—‘ Oh, sir, 
you know by our religion (Roman Catholic), we are 
not permittcd to read the Scriptures. You can’t 
therefore expect an answer.” 


The two drawings of Pope are marked at the back 
with Richardson’s R—, but have no date. Milton 
is in profile, “13th February, 1737 R.” The other 
Milton, ‘“ 4th December, 1734 R.” The Shakspeare 
from the old picture, “ R., 21st April, 1733.” The 
copy from the print thus: ‘‘ From an old print before 
an early edition of his poems, Rk. — Shakspeare, 20th 
October, 1732.” “ Richardson, senior, 24th August, 
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1736.” “Mr. Birch, R., 21st November, 1739.” I 
have put these dates down here lest, being written in 
pencil with which the drawings were made, they 
should hereafter be defaced. | 


Mr. Parsons had a university education, and was 
originally intended for the Church, but his love of 
painting led him to his present profession. He set 
out as a painter, and copied in his youth a vast 
number of Sir Peter Lely’s pictures which have 
deceived some connoisseurs, and were taken for ori- 
ginals. Being carried down by Lord Craven about 
thirty years ago to view his great collection of old 
pictures, he found them in a miserable condition, and 
cleaned them so well that he has ever since had so 
much employment in that way as to have had scarcely 
time to paint an original picture. He has however 
made a great many copies in that time ; amongst others, 
one of Fenton, the poct, for a Mr. Fenton in ——. 
Fenton, of whom I did net know there had been any 
picture, was he says a very handsome man. Addi- 
son’s daughter, he informs me, 1s now living in 
Warwickshire, and is possessed of an original picture 
of Dryden, which belonged to her father, and which 
Parsons copied some time ago for a Mr. Sneyd of 
Staffordshire. 

He has been lately much employed by Lord War- 
wick and Lord Scarsdale, and sold the latter about 
six months ago a very great curiosity, a portrait of 
Shakspeare by Vandyke. It is now at Lord Scars- 
dale’s, in Derbyshire. It was brought to Parsons 
last winter by a dealer with two or three other old 
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pictures; and having been much conversant with 
Vandyke’s pictures he knew the hand: at once. 

He is equally clear that it is a portrait of Shak- 
speare. It has more resemblance he says to the 
picture said to be painted by Zoest, of which there is 
a mezzotinto by Simon, than to the Duke of Chan- 
dos’ picture. Vandyke came to England, I think, 
about the year 1630;* so that he must have copied 
this picture from that from which the print prefixed 
to the first folio, 1623, was made, or from the old 
picture formerly in the possession of Davenant, and 
now belonging to the Duke of Chandos, or from some 
other original. There is, Parsons says, great spirit in 
the portrait; it contains a hand which, according to 
Vandyke’s manner, is spread on the left side of the 
body. The drapery is black without any figure or 
flowers in it. 


My two ruins of Rome, Parsons thinks were done by 
Viviani, after Panini; and he inclines to think that 
my Duke of Monmouth which in my grandfather 
Collier’s catalogue is called Sir Peter Lely’s, was 
painted either by Mrs. Bale or the elder Richardson. 
The landscape, in the large picture of the Creation 
painted by De Foss, was done he says by ——, who 
always was employed by De Foss in that nant of his 
pictures. 





I had thought my large landscape by Abraham 
Houdens, 1687, was a great rarity as well as a very 
of Probebly before that time; for in 1632 he was in high repute, was 


knighted, and received a pension. 
D D 
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fine picture, because Mr. Walpole has said he painted 
very few pictures, or that there are very few of his 
hand in England; but this is not so; Mr. Parsons 
has had above a hundred of his go through his hands. 
He allows the picture however, though it has not the 
merit of rarity, to be admirably executed. 


On looking a few days since over the General 
Advertiser, 1748, for Macklin’s letter relative to 
Ford and Shakspeare which I have proved to be 
fiction, I found Mrs. Pritchard, the actress, was im 
that year weak enough to think of performing the 
part of George Barnwell for her husband's benefit. 
However, before the day came she thought better of 
it, and performed Lady AMacheth instead. 


Mr. Fenton mentions in his notes on Waller's 
Poems, pp. 29, 46, that Spencer was matriculated at 
Cambridge, on the 20th May, 1569; and supposing 
him to have been in his sixteenth year, he concluded 
that this poet was born in 1553; but at that time it 
was much more common to go to the university at 
twelve years old than at sixteen. If he was but 
twelve in 1569, he was born in 1557. His birth 
took place in East Smithfield in the parish of St. 
Botolph. I examined the register of that parish in 
vain for his baptism. I did not commence I found 
till 1550. 


There is I suppose some mistake with respect to 
the portrait shown as Sacharissa’s at Mr. Waller’s 
house; for on my mentioning to Lord Macartney at 
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our club, how little she was entitled to Waller’s praise, 
he told me that two fine pictures of her and her 
sister by Vandyke were at Petworth in Sussex (Lord 
Kgremont’s), and that Sacharissa appeared to have 
been very handsome. | 


Lady Falconberg, Cromwell’s daughter, lived till 
the year 1712. Old Lord Ilchester told Lord 
Macartney that he remembered her when he was a 
boy visiting at his father’s, and that all the younger 
part of the family used always to get near her on 
account of her having a great quantity of perfumes 
about her. 


Sir J. Reynolds when he called on me yesterday 
(July 10), on looking over the elder Richardson’s 
drawings, said he understood his art very well scienti- 
fically ; but that his manner was cold and hard. He 
was Sir Joshua’s pictorial grandfather, being Hudson's 
master. He was always drawing cither himself or 
Pope, whom he scarcely ever visited without taking 
some sketch of his face. Ilis son was intended for 
a painter, but being very near-sighted soon gave up 
all thoughts of that profession. [le was a great news 
and anecdote monger; and in the latter part of his 
life spent much of his time in gathering and commu- 
nicating intelligence concerning the King of Prussia 
and other topics of the day; as Dr. Burney, who 
knew him very well, informs me. His Richard- 
soniana are not uninteresting. 


Db 2 
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I- this day (July 24, 1789) perused Wentworth 
Lord Roscommon’s will at Doctors’ Commons. He 
having been once the owner of my estate in West- 
meath, in Ireland, I feel an interest about him, and 
should be glad to meet with his picture by Carlo 
Maratti which is somewhere extant. His will is 
very short. He expresses the strongest hope of a 
resurrection and redemption by the merits of our 
Saviour, and commits his wretched body to the earth. 
He makes his (second) wife Isabella (daughter of 
Matthew Baynton, Yorkshire, Esq., whom he mar- 
ried in 1674) his executrix, and bequeathes her 
all his estate real and personal after payment of his 
debts. His will was made January 4, 1684-5, and 
proved the latter end of that month. 

Knightly Chetwood, who has left MS. memoirs 
of him—now in the public library at Cambridge— 
was one of the witnesses to his will. I think he says 
in those memoirs that Lord Roscommon resembled 
his uncle Lord Strafford in the countenance. His 
widow married the father of the late Thomas Carter, 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and died in Dublin 
in 1722. I hoped to have found her picture in 
the possession of Mr. Carter’s heir, but he has it 
not. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds was born at Plympton in 
Devonshire, in 1723. One of the first portraits he 
ever painted is in the possession of a Mr. Hamilton, 
nephew to Lord Abercorn. As he himself told me, 
when about the age of nineteen or twenty, he became 
very careless about his profession, and lived for near 
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three years at Plymouth in a great deal of dissipation 
with but indifferent company, at least such company 
as from whom no improvement could be gained. He 
now much laments the loss of these three years. 
However, he saw his error in time, and sat down 
seriously to his art about the year 1743 or 1744. 
Soon afterwards he painted the portrait above-men- 
tioned, Captain Hamilton being a naval officer who 
married the present Lord Eliot’s mother. 

This Captain Hamilton was a very uncommon 
character; very obstinate, very whimsical, very pious, 
a rigid disciplinarian, yet very kind to his men. He 
lost his life as he was proceeding from his ship to 
land at Plymouth. The wind and sea were extremely 
high, and his officers remonstrated against the 1m- 
prudence of venturing in a boat where the danger 
seemed imminent. But he was impatient to see his 
wife, and would not be persuaded. In a few minutes 
after he left the ship, the boat was upset and turned 
keel upward. The captain being a good swimmer, 
trusted to his skill, and would not accept of a place 
on the keel in order to make room for others, and 
then clung to the edge of the boat. Unluckily he 
had kept on his greatcoat. At length, seeming ex- 
hausted, those on the keel exhorted him to take a 
place beside them, and he attempted to throw off the 
coat, but finding his strength fail, told the men he 
must yield to his fate and soon afterwards sank while 


singing a psalm.—(From Lord Eliot. ) 


Hayman, the painter, though but an ordinary 
artist, had some humour. Among the set with 
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whom he lived much, there wis one who was always 
complaining of ill-health and low spirits without 
being able to assign any particular malady as the 
cause. One evening at Hayman’s club, it was men- 
tioned that this maladie imaginaire had been mar- 
ried the day before. “Is he! and be d——d to him!” 
said Hayman; ‘now he'll know what ails him !”— 
(From Sir J. Reynolds. ) 

Mendez, the Jew poet, sat to him for his picture, 
but requested he would not put it in his show-room, 
as he wished to keep the matter a secret. However, 
as Hayman had but little business in portraits, he 
could not afford to let his new work remain in ob- 
scurity, so out it went with the few others that he 
had to display. A new picture being a rarity in 
Hayman’s room, the first friend that came in took 
notice of it and asked whose portrait it was? 
‘* Mendez.” “ Good heavens !” said the friend, “ you 
are wonderfully out of luck here. It has not a trait 
of his countenance.” ‘ Why, to tell you the truth,” 
said the painter, “ he desired it might not be known.” 


The present Duke of Marlborough has _ been 
always remarkably shy and reserved. Among other 
small talents that he possesses he plays Quinze un- 
commonly well. He told Sir J. Reynolds one day, 
when speaking of the defect in himself already men- 
tioned, of whith he is very sensible, that having once 
made a master-stroke at that game by which he 
should have made a hundred pounds, he put his 
cards into the heap, and lost what he had set on 
them, knowing that if he had shown them, which 
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if was necessary to do to win the money, all the 
company at the different tables would have come 
round him, and the fineness of the stroke have been 
their topic for half an hour. This he acknowledged 
he could not stand; adding, however, ‘‘ J am not so 
shy now.” And yet to common observers he is still 
unaccountably so, considering his birth, education, and 
commerce with the world.—( From Sir Josh. R.) 


Captain Hamilton, half-brother of the present 
Lord Eliot, gave a still more extraordinary proof 
of the force of mauvaise honte. He was appointed 
governor of some foreign settlement— Newfoundland, 
I think. During the voyage he often talked of the 
embarrassments of such a situation, and how painful 
it would be to him to have a concourse of people 
perpetually about him, and to be so marked an object 
as he must be whenever he stirred out. All this 
lay very heavy on his mind; however, he endea- 
voured to shake off his apprehensions during the 
voyage ; but when he came near the shore, and saw 
the crowd of people ready to receive him, and heard 
their huzzas, it entirely overcame him, and he re- 
tired into his cabin and shot himself.—(From Sir 
Josh. R.) 

Serjeant Davy was often employed at the Bar of 
the House of Commons. On one occasion he called 
@ witness to prové some point, and put a question 
of no great importance which was immediately 
objected to by the opposite counsel. The counsel 
on both sides, according to the usual form, were 
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ordered to withdraw, and the House began to debate 
on the propriety of the question. The discussion 
lasted for some hours; but at length the determi- 
nation being in favour of Davy, he was called 1n, 
and the Speaker informed him he might put his 
question. ‘I protest, Mr. Speaker,” replied Davy, 
“ T entirely forget what it was.” This, as may easily 
be believed, threw the House into a roar of laughter. 


His brother-serjeant, Whitaker, was still more 
celebrated for his wit, or rather dry humour. On 
some contested election before the House of Com- 
mons, he argued that the testimony of a Mr. Smith 
would be very material for his client. The adverse 
party were very desirous that the witness should 
not be produced, and urged that he was in so bad 
a state of health it might be extremely prejudicial 
to him to remain for some hours in so hot a place 
as a full House of Commons. At length it was 
determined that Mr. Smith should be examined ; 
and to give a colour to what had been alleged, he 
was brought in muffled up, and supported by a friend. 
All the members were very attentive when Whitaker 
rose to examine him, expecting some question that 
would get to the bottom of the business. The 
serjeant got up with great gravity, and began his 
examination with—“ Pray, Mr. Smith, how do you 
do?” The greater part of the House being in the 
secret, or at least suspecting that his illness was 
mere pretence, burst into a roar of laughter not 
less violent than that produced by Davy’s sally on 
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a former occasion.—(This and the former from Mr. 
Gerard Hamilton. ) 


Petrarch observes in one of his letters (pist. Fam. 
l. ii. ep. 2) that the Romans before the time of Sylla 
were buried entire in the earth, and that the practice 
of cremation began with the dictator, who appre- 
hending that some of the Marian faction would treat 
his own remains as ill as he had done those of Marius, 
ordered his dead body to be burned. 


Dr. Arthur Charlette in the last age corresponded 
with almost all the celebrated persons of that time, 
and preserved all their letters. An immense col- 
lection of them, which he had made and bound in 
several folio volumes, fell into the hands of Mr. 
Ballard, author of the Memoirs of Learned Ladies of 
Great Britain, and are now in the Bodleian Library. 
They contain, as Mr. Warton informs me, many 
curious anecdotes. 


August 6, 1791.—I dined at Sir William Scott's 
in the Commons, with Mr. Windham, Mr. Erskine, 
Sir William Wynne, Sir J. Reynolds, and a Mr. 
De Vyme. The latter, who was the son of a French 
refugee, and spoke English perfectly well, had lived 
in Portugal for forty years, and was at Lisbon at the 
time of the earthquake ; of which he gave us a curious 
account. 

It happened about ten in the morning on All 
Souls’ Day, when many of the people were in the 
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patish churches. He was sitting in his counting- 
house in his night-gown, and the first symptom he 
heard was a very loud whizzing noise; soon after- 
wards he found his house shake, and called imme- 
diately to his clerks to follow him. They all ran out 
behind his house, and proceeded as fast as possible to 
a high ground, where they remained in safety and saw 
the town falling on every side. After continuing 
there about forty-eight hours, he ventured to go down 
into the town, where generally there reigned total 
silence. Almost every step he took was over a dead 
body. Among other shocking scenes he saw a 
woman dead with a child at her breast without its 
head. He made his way however through the ruins 
to his own house, which being situated on a rock, he 
hoped might not have been wholly destroyed; and 
with the help of eight or ten persons who had escaped 
like himself and whom he paid highly, cleared away 
the rubbish sufficiently to get to his strong box in 
the counting-house, from which he carried away notes 
to the amount of eighteen thousand pounds. He, 
however, by the inability of others to fulfil their con- 
tracts, lost 40,000/. that day. 

Very soon after the first shock, the air, by whirl- 
winds of smoke and dust from the city falling and 
taking fire (for the small pans of coals with which 
they warm themselves soon produced that effect), 
became entirely dark; and the first sensation of 
every one was that the end of the world had arrived. 
The total number of inhabitants of Portugal is about 
tWe and a half millions, so that it 1s less populous 
than Ireland, where about four millions are now 
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reckoned. The people of Lisbon amount, as is sup- 
posed, to one hundred thousand, of whom about eleven 
hundred perished in the earthquake. The town is 
built upon seven hills, and was twice destroyed by 
earthquakes before. 

After the last visitation it was proposed to the 
minister, Pombal, to rebuild the town on a new site, 
two miles inland, and more distant from the sea; but 
from some unknown motive he adhered to the old 
position ; and there is no doubt that the same causes 
which operated before will at some time or other 
destroy the town again. 

Mr. De Vyme having now quitted Lisbon, on 
account of his health, and settled in England, wishes 
to sell his country-house in Portugal, but such is the 
poverty of the people that he cannot get a purchaser. 
It is almost a palace, the purchase-money required 
being above 30,000/. The Queen herself wishes to 
be the owner, but it has been represented to her that 
if she should spare so much money from building 
churches (for she is a great devotee) she ought 
rather, for the good of her people, to lay it out in 
building one herself. Mr. De Vyme was the first 
who introduced pineapples into Portugal. He, the 
Queen, and one of her ministers, are the only per- 
sons who now grow them. 

The Portuguese have a great quantity of specie 
among them, and vet are not very rich. Spain, he 
said, at present contains about eleven millions of 
people, and is capable of sustaining at least twenty- 
two millions. While he was in Portugal he spent 
two hundred and forty thousand pounds. He brought 
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home with him one hundred thousand; and left in 
the house at Lisbon twelve hundred thousand. 


August 9, at Mr. Windham’s.—The company, 
Sir William Scott, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Lau- 
rence, Sir Henry Englefield, and myself. A very 
pleasant day. 

Sir Joshua and Sir W. Scott, in talking con- 
cerning that despicable woman Mrs. Piozzi, men- 
tioned the letter which she wrote to Johnson in 
answer to his objurgatory one relative to her proposed 
marriage with an Italian singer.* She has suppressed 
both letters in her book, and hers to Johnson hap- 
pened by some accident not to be returned to her 
with the rest of her letters. She said in it among 
other things, as both Sir W. Scott and Sir Joshua 
agreed, that however she might have disgraced Miss 
Salisbury by marrying the brewer, she could not 
disgrace Mrs. Thrale by marrying Piozzi—that his 
profession was a liberal one which could not be said 
of the other; and she was told he excelled very much 
in his own way. 

Of this kind of excellence however she all her 
life affected to be so little of a judge, as always to 
join with Dr. Johnson in inattention to musick; and 
soon after her present caro sposo came to England, 
she said once to Dr. Burney, as he told me, ‘‘ We 
are all mightily pleasant and happy; but there is no 
bearing that fellow squaring his elbows at the harpsi- 
chord.” This was at Dr. Burney’s. house; and the 
fellow was Piozzi. 


* Piozzi—the story so well known in literary history. 
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When she first resolved to marry him, Miss Burney 
(the authoress) lived with her, or was there on a 
visit; and on being consulted, remonstrated strongly 
on th@ impropriety of such a step. At length a pro- 
mise was solemnly given that she would relinquish 
all thoughts of it. In a day or two afterwards she 
acted like a bedlamite, tore her hair, knocked her 
head against the wall, &c., and told Miss Burney she 
could not survive unless she had Piozzi. Soon after- 
wards she married him; and Miss Burney and she 
are now entirely alienated. She is now wholly uncon- 
nected with all her former friends. 

Mr. Lysons, though a great friend of hers, showed 
Dr. Laurence who dined with us this day, a little 
account of her pretty poem, Zhe Three Warnings. 
Of this piece, Lysons said, from some information 
he had got, that ‘the first hint was given to her by 
Johnson; that she brought it to him very incorrect ; 
and that he not only revised it throughout, but sup- 
plied several new lines.” Under this account, which 
was written by Lysons and shown to Mrs. Piozzi, 
she had added with respect to the statement of its 
being suggested by Johnson, ‘‘ That is not true,” ac- 
knowledging by the exception that the rest was true. 
But she was careless about truth, and therefore not 
to be trusted. 


Dr. Akenside, as Sir J. Reynolds told me, soon 
after the publication of Goldsmith’s Traveller, was 
very liberal in its praise. A report then prevailed 
that it was in fact written by Johnson; but Aken- 
side maintained that it was impossible, and he par- 
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ticularly relied on two lines which he said Johnson 
would not have written— 


§ Or onward, where the rude Carinthian boor, 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door.” 


Perhaps Johnson would not have used the familiar 
but forcible expression in the second line; and yet it 
is not Goldsmith’s, but Shakspeare’s— 


‘Who should against his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself.”— Macbeth. 


And ‘ houseless” he had from King Lear. 

Akenside however, while he pointed out these lines 
as unlike Johnson’s manner, had not sagacity enough 
to observe some others which at once discovered his 
vigorous pen and cast of thought— 


** Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 
Our own felicity we make or find.” 


Johnson, in fact, wrote about sixteen lines of this 
beautiful poem, and no more, as he himself told Mr. 
Boswell.* But Akenside never found this out. 


Mr. Cator, the money-lender, once speaking 
about drunkenness, instead of enlarging on the 
common topics, the universality of it, its obscuring 
men’s faculties, producing quarrels, &c., observed that 
it was a most injurious practice, and might be at- 
tended with very bad effects; for no man who goes 
into company and indulges in wine, can know when 
he may be cajled out to make a bargain! 


* In this, Malone or Boswell slightly errs. The latter says: “In the 
year 1783, he (Johnson) at my request marked with a pencil the lines 
which he had furnished, which are only line 420th: ‘To stop too fearful 
and too faint to go,’ and the concluding ten lines except the last couplet 
but one.” . | 
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Sir William Scott having occasionally mentianed 
that Sir William Blackstone composed his Cam- 
mentaries with a bottle of port-wine before him, Mr. 
Boswell has inserted this anecdote in his new Life of 
Dr. Johnson. Sir William felt concerned at the 
disclosure, and wrote to his family to apologize. He 
was sorry that Mr. Boswell had inserted it without 
apprising him, as from the words employed it might 
be inferred that Sir William Blackstone was a 
drunkard, which was by no means the case. 

The fact, as Sir W. Scott observed, was, that Black- 
stone was of a languid, phlegmatick constitution, in 
consequence of which he required a cheerful glass of 
wine to rouse and animate him; and after he returned 
from college in the evening to his chamber, had some 
wine frequently left in the room while writing, in order 
to correct or prevent the depression sometimes atten- 
dant on close study. That he did not use it to excess 
the Commentaries themselves, one of the most metho- 
dical, perspicuous, and elegant books in our language, 
clearly show. The late Dr. Lowth, Bishop of Lon- 
don, in this respect resembled Blackstone, being very 
indolent, taking little exercise, and eating heartily ; 
in consequence of which he generally drank what is 
called a cheerful glass of wine. 


Thomson, the poet, was so extremely indolent, 
that half his mornings were spent in bed. Dr. Burney 
having called on him one day at two o'clock, expressed 
surprise at finding him still there, and asked how he 
came to lie so long ?—“ Ecod, mon, because I had no 
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mot-tive* to rise,” was his sole answer. (From 


Dr. Burney. ) 


The late Lord Chesterfield’s bons mots were all 
studied. Dr. Warren, who attended him for some 
months before his death, told me that he had always 
one ready for him each visit, but never gave him a 
second on the same day. 





The late Duchess of N was very large and fat, 
had good sense, but was not very refined or delicate 
in her expressions, nor much addicted to reading. 
At one of the great assemblies in N—-— House, Lady 
Talbot, a very slight, delicate woman who affected 
literature, happening to stand near a door where 
there was a great throng, exclaimed, “ Good Lord, 
this is as difficult a pass as the Straits of Thermo- 


pyle!” “I dont know what street you mean,” 
replied the duchess, “but I am afraid I shall never 
get my —— through it: The consternation of 


the learned lady may be easily conceived. — (From 


Mr. Burke. ) 


It happens sometimes to celebrated wits by too 
great an effort to render a day from which much was 
expected quite abortive. Not long before Garrick’s 
death, he invited Charles Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Gib- 
bon, Mr. Sheridan, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Beau- 
clerc, and some others to dine at Hampton. Soon 
after dinner he began to read a copy of verses, 
written by himself on some of the most celebrated 


* So our Scottish brethren pronounce the word motive. 
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men of the time, including two or three of those who 
were present. They were not very well satisfied with 
their characters, and still less when describing Lord 
Thurlow, who was not present, be introduced the 
words “ swperior parts.” Mr. Burke, speaking of his 
own character, said afterwards to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
that he was almost ready to have spat in his face. 
Garrick, finding the company uncommonly grave, 
in consequence of his unlucky verses, before they had 
drunk half a dozen glasses of wine proposed to 
adjourn to his lawn, where they would find some 
amusement. When there, the whole amusement con- 
sisted in an old man and a young one running back- 
wards and forwards between two baskets filled with 
stones, and whoever emptied his basket first was to 
be the victor. Garrick expected that his guests 
would have been interested and have betted on the 
runners; but between ill-humour with his verses and 
being dragged from table the instant dinner had been 
finished, no interest whatever was expressed in what, 
from the anticipations of their host, so much had 
been expected. All was cold and spiritless—one of 
the most vapid days they had ever spent. If Garrick 
had not laid these plots for merriment, but let conver- 
sation taken its common course, all would have gone 
well. Such men as I have mentioned could not have 


passed a dull day.—(From Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


Sir Joshua Reynolds remembers Quin in Falstaff, 
and also remembers being exceedingly disappointed 
by him in that character. Some of the graver part 
of the character he did well, but had none of the 

E E 
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natural festivity af Falstaff, and in all the gayer bart 
was very ineflicient. 

From a slight specimen which Garrick gave of 
Falstaff when the Jubilee was represented at Drury 
Lane, Sir Joshua thinks he would have played it 
inimitably well, could he have sustained the continued 
effort during the whole part necessary for assuming 
the voice of a very fat man, &c. He had often 
thoughts of playing that character. 


Tt has long been a question who was the author 
of the letters which appeared under the signature of 
Junius in 1769 and 1770. Many have ascribed them 
to Mr. Wm. Gerard Hamilton, who is certainly 
capable of having written them, but his style 1s very 
different. He would have had still more point than 
they exhibit, and certainly more Johnsonian energy.” 

Besides, he has all his life been distinguished for 
political timidity and indecision. Neither would he, 
even under a mask, have.entered into such decided 
warfare with many persons whom it might be neces- 
sary afterwards to have as colleagues. What is still 
more decisive, he could not have divested himself of 
the apprehension of a discovery, having long accus- 
tomed his mind to too refined a policy, and being 
very apt- to suppose that many things are brought 
about by scheme and machination which are merely 
the offspring of chance. He would have suspected 
that even the penny post could not be safe; and that 


* See the answer which he wrote (with some aid from Mr. Burke) 
for Lord Halifax, when as Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, he refused an 
addition of 4,000/. a year to his veer Gent. Mag. 1762, p. 183—also 
p. 224.—M/, 
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Sir W. Draper or any other antagonist would have 
managed sa as to command every one of those offices 
within the bills of mortality. 

Many have supposed Junius to have been written 
by Mr. Hamilton’s old friend, the well-known and 
deservedly celebrated Edmund Burke. Dr. Johnson 
being once asked whether he thought Burke capable 
of writing Junius, said he thought him fully equal to 
it; but that he did not believe him the author be- 
cause he himself had told him so; and he did not 
believe he would deliberately assert a falsehood. 

Mr. Burke however, it is extremely probable, 
had a considerable share in the production of those 
papers in furnishing materials, suggesting hints, con- 
structing and amending sentences, &c. &c. He has 
acknowledged to Sir Joshua Reynolds that he knew 
the author. Sir Joshua with very great probability 
thinks that the late A. Samuel Dyer was the author, 
assisted by Mr. Burke, and by Mr. William Burke, 
his cqusin, now in India. Of Mr. Dyer, a long cha- 
racter may be found in Sir John Hawkins’ Life of 
Dr. Johnson (pp. 222-231, Ist ed.), greatly over- 
charged and discoloured by the malignant prejudices 
of that shallow writer, who having quarrelled with 
Mr. Burke (who in p. 231 is darkly alluded to, to- 
gether with his cousin, under the words, ‘“ Some 
persons of desperate fortunes”), carried his enmity 
even to Mr. Burke's friends. 

Mr. Dyer was a man of uncommon understanding 
and attainments, but so modest and reserved, that he 
frequently sat silent in company for an hour, and 
seldom spoke unless appealed to; in which case he 
EE 2 
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generally showed himself most intimately acquainted 
with whatever happened to be the subject. Gold- 
smith the poet, who used to rattle away upon all 
subjects, had been talking somewhat loosely relative 
to musick. Some one of the Literary Club (for this 
happened before I was a member) wished for Mr. 
Dyer’s opinion, which he gave with his usual strength 
and accuracy. ‘ Why,” says Goldsmith (turning 
round to Dyer, whom he had scarcely noticed before), 
“vou seem to know a good deal of this matter.” ‘“ If 
I had not,” replied Dyer, ‘‘ I should not, in this com- 
pany, have said a word upon the subject.” 

' Mr. Dyer was one of the original members of our 
club about the year 1762, when it only met once a 
week on Friday evening, and then it was, I believe, 
that Mr. Burke’s acquaintance with him commenced 
—an acquaintance which afterwards grew up into the 
strictest intimacy. 

Mr. Dyer, by the favour of M. Chamier of the 
Treasury, got the place of cammissary, or other office 
connected with the army; and it is observable that 
Junius in his second letter displays an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the then state of that department. 
It is also observable that there are one or two Galli- 
cisms in Junius, that the author was apparently much 
used to French reading, for when he has occasion to 
divide his paragraphs numerically, he adopts the 
French mode 1°. 2°., &c., of which I have never met 
with an instance in any other English writer. Dyer 
was two years abroad; was a complete master of 
French and Italian; and one of his first literary 
attempts was the translation of Les Meurs, of which | 
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however he performed but a part from dislike to its 
drudgery. It has long been supposed that the author 
of Junius died soon after the papers were discon- 
tinued. ‘The first letter of Junius is dated “ 21st 
Jan. 1769,” and the last ‘21st Jan. 1771.” Dyer 
died Sept. 15th, 1772. Immediately after his death, 
Mr. William Burke went to his lodgings, and cut 
many of his papers into very minute fragments, there 
being no fire then to destroy them. Sir J. Reynolds 
saw these broken papers strewed all over the room. 

The hypothesis now stated explains many circum- 
stances which have puzzled all the conjecturers on 
this subject. It accounts for the accurate and quick 
intelligence which is exhibited in these letters shortly 
after the event, or negotiation, or whatever else is the 
subject of discussion. From this some have argued 
that the author must cither have been closely con- 
nected with those in immediate opposition to Govern- 
ment, or have been himself one of the opposers; for 
Dyer lived in such intimacy with Burke, that from 
him he could learn everything that was going on, or 
even meditated. It accounts also for the novelty of the 
style. It is not likely that Mr. Burke, though he could 
easily imitate any known style, should have originally 
struck out a new one for these letters, so totally dif- 
fering from his own. He might however in cor- 
rections and intercalations have adopted the style of 
his friend; and now and then there certainly may be 
found passages extremely Burkish. 

It accounts also for the minute knowledge which 
Junius shows of Jrish matters and phraseology, and 
particularly for the passage in his fourth letter (the 
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seventh of the collection), ‘a job to accommodate 
two persons by particular interest ahd manageiient 
at the castle.” This local phraseology, though the 
familiar language of Hibernians, and of men much 
conversant with Ireland, would not have occurred to 
an Englishman. 

The castle is the residence of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and answers to S¢. James’s. It 
accounts likewise for many images which any one 
well acquainted with Mr. Burke would almost swear 
to be the offspring of his mind. I particularly allude 
to that passage where the Duke of Grafton is said to 
have gone through each of the siyns of the zodiac, 
and at last settled in Virgo; and another where the 
sacramental cup is mentioned. It may have given 
origin also to the kind of law which Junius so often 
displays; frequently strong and well applied, but not 
always perfectly sound. It is not the law of a prac- 
tiser, but of one who had laid in considerable stores 
of legal and constitutional Knowledge, but never fol- 
lowed the profession. This was precisely Mr. Burke’s 
case; and certainly whatever legal knowledge Mr. 
Dyer possessed must have been of this kind. 

Mr. Dyer translated two of Plutarch’s Lives for 
the edition printed by Tonson in 1758, Pericles and 
Demetrius, and revised the whole work. The former 
which I have lately read with a view of comparison, 
is admirably executed; but in a translation, an 
author’s own manner is less discernible. He also, as 
has been said, translated part of Les Maurs. I 
know not whether he ever published anything original 
but Junius, if that be his, as from all these concur- 
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ring circumstances is in the highest degree probable. 
I think there appears in Juntus something of a per- 
sonal enmity to the Duke of Grafton, quite distinct 
from any consideration of his political character. I re- 
member when I first read these letters that it occurred 
to me as probable that the author was connected with 
some woman who had been ill-treated by the duke. 
Mr. Dyer, if Sir John Hawkins is to be trusted, was 
sufficiently likely to have been connected with such a 
woman; and at some future time perhaps this circum- 
stance may be discovered, and furnish an additional 
proof to the many here collected on this subject. 

Sir J. Reynolds painted the portrait of Mr. Dyer, 
which is now in Mr. Burke's possession. There is a 
mezzotinto from it, which has been copied for the Lives 
of the Poets by mistake, as if it were the portrait 
of John Dyer, author of a poem called the Fleece.* 


* In the numberless discussions about Junius, many of the surmiscs 
here thrown out by Malone will be familiar to the reader, though their 
source is now first made public. They had stolen forth unappropriated ; 
but the majority were made known to me for the second edition of the 
Life of Burke, vol.i. pp. 186-198. <A strong impression then prevailed in 
the family of Burke that he was more or less concerned in the author- 
ship, and [ thought it proper to state in detail all that they knew bearing 
upon the subject. More recent circumstances have dispelled this impres- 
sion—none more perhaps than by the recently printed letters addressed 
by Junius to Mr. Grenville, noticed in my fifth edition of Burke’s Life. 
These clearly evince that the writer could not be Burke. Neither 
would he probably countenance anything bearing so severely upon the 
Duke of Grafton, who while a minister exhibited kindly feeling, and 
recommended him strongly to office under Lord Chatham, “as the 
readiest man upon all points in the House.” 

In the alleged avowal of knowledge of the author by Burke to Sir 
Joshua, there is probably some misapprehension. All the parties save 
Dyer were alive (1791) when Malone wrote his notes; and he does not 
expressly say that Reynolds made him any such communication. Who 
it was made to, if ever made, does not appear. Malone enjoyed his 
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It is not commonly known that the translation of 
Baton’s Essays into Latin, which was published in 
1619, was done by the famous John Selden; but this is 
proved decisively by a letter from N. N. (John Sel- 
den N.) to Camden (See Camden Epistol., 4to, 1691, 
p. 278). In the General Dict. and several other 
books, this translation is ascribed to Bishop Hacket 
and Ben Jonson. One Willymot, a schoolmaster, 
was foolish enough to re-translate these essays into 
English in the beginning of this century. The first 
edition of these admirable essays was in 1597, the 
next in 1598, another in 1606, another in 1612, 
another in 1618; in the dedication to which he speaks 
of several editions having been then printed. 

The last and most perfect is in 4to in 1625, the 
year preceding the author's death. There are a great 
many changes and additions in all the editions subse- 
quent to the first. 


eee 





September 19th, 1791.—4 met Dr. Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, and had a good 


highest confidence and esteem, in proof of which he made him an exe- 
cutor; and therefore, if he ever expressly mentioned the avowal to any 
one it would have been to him. ‘The whole is probably conjecture or 
hearsay—and Sir Philip Francis may still stand first on the list of can- 
didates for the authorship of Junits. 

The following is Burke's notice of the death of Dyer: “On Tuesday 
morning (14th September, 1772) died at his lodgings in Castle Street, 
Leicester Fields, Samuel Dyer, Esq., Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
was a man of profound and general erudition; and his sagacity and 
judgment were fully equal to the extent of his learning. His mind was 
candid, sincere, and benevolent, his friendship disinterested and unalter- 
able. The modesty, simplicity, and sweetness of his manners rendered 
his conversation as amiable as it was instructive; and endeared him to 
those few who had the happiness of knowing intimately that valuable 
and unostentatious man, and his death is to them a loss irreparable.” 
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‘deal of conversation with him relative to Mr. Dyer. 
He said that they all at the Club had such a high 
opinion of his knowledge and respect for his judg- 
ment as to appeal to him constantly, and that his 
sentence was final. At the same time he was so 
modest and unassuming that everybody loved as well 
as respected him. His manner was uncommonly 
happy. With respect to Sir John Hawkins’ charac- 
ter of him, that it was on the whole a gross misre- 
presentation. 

The bishop concurred with every other person I 
have heard speak of Hawkins, in saying that he was a 
most detestable fellow. He was the son of a carpen- 
ter, and set out in life in the very lowest line of the 
law. Dyer knew him well at one time, and the 
bishop heard him give a character of Hawkins once 
that painted him in the blackest colours; though 
Dyer was by no means apt to deal in such portraits. 
Dyer said he was a man of the most mischievous, un- 
charitable, and malignant disposition, and that he 
knew instances of his setting a husband against a 
wife, and a brother against a brother; fomenting 
their animosity by anonymous letters. With respect 
to what Sir J. Hawkins has thrown in that he loved 
Dyer as a brother, this the bishop said was inserted 
from malignancy and art, to make the world suppose 
that nothing but the gross vices of Dyer could have 
extorted such a character from him; while in truth 
Dyer was so amiable that he never could possibly have 
lived in any great degree of intimacy with the other 
at any period of his life. After Dyer’s death, Mr. 
Burke wrote a character of him, which was inserted 
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in ane of the publick papers, I believe the London 
Chronicle. | 
A few days afterwards I had some conversation 
with Sir J. Reynolds relative to both Hawkins and 
Dyer. He said Dyer had so ill an opinion of Haw- 
kins, that latterly at the Club he would not speak 
to him. Sir Joshua observed that Hawkins, though 
he assumed great outward sanctity, was not only 
mean and grovelling in disposition but absolutely 
dishonest. After the death of Dr. Johnson, he as 
one of his executors laid hold of his watch and 
several trinkets, coins, &c., which he said he should 
take to himself for his trouble—a pretty liberal con- 
struction of the rule of law, that an executor may 
satisfy his own demands in the first instance. Sir 
Joshua and Sir Wm. Scott, the other executors, 
remonstrated against this, and with great difficulty 
compelled him to give up the watch, which Dr. 
Johnson's servant, Francis Barber, now has ; but the 
coins and old pieces of money they could never get. 
He likewise seized on a gold-headed cane which 
sonie one had by accident left in Dr. Johnson’s house 
previous to his death. They in vain urged that 
Francis had a right to this till an owner appeared, 
and should hold it in «sum gus habentes. He would 
not restore it; and his house being soon afterwards 
consumed by fire, he satd it was there burnt. The 
executors had several meetings relative to the busi- 
ness of their trust. Sir John Hawkins was paltry 
ehough to bring them in a bill, charging his coach hire 
for every time they met. With all this meanness, if 
not dishonesty, he was a regular churchman, assuming 
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the character of 4 most rigid and sanctimoniotis cen- 
surer of the lightest foibles of others. He never lived 
in any real intimacy with Dr. Johnson, who never 
opened his heart to him, or had in fact any accurate 
knowledge of his character. 


If the person who erects his own monumerit has 
any vulnerable point of character, the experiment is a 
dangerous one. The following epitaph, affixed about 
thirty years ago on a tomb which Dr. Cox, Arch- 
bishop of Cashell, in Ireland (second son of Lord 
Chancellor Cox, the historian), had erected in his 
lifetime to his wife, leaving a vacant space for an 
inscription on himself, may serve as a caution against 
challenging in this manner the pen of the satirist :— 


Vainest of mortals, hadst thou sense or grace, 
Thou ne’er hadst left this ostentatious space, 
Nor given thine enemies such ample room, 
To tell posterity upon thy tomb, 

A truth by friends and foes alike confess’d, 
That by this blank thy life is best express’d. 


Mr. Gilbert Cooper was the last of the benevolisés, 
or sentimentalists, who were much in vogue between 
1750 and 1760, and dealt in general admiration 
of virtue. They were all tenderness in words; their 
finer feelings evaporated in the moment of expression, 
for they had no connection with their practice. He 
was the person whom, when lamenting most pite- 
ously that his son then absent might be ill or even 
dead, Mr. Fitzherbert so grievously disconcerted by 
saying, in a growling tone, “Can’t you take a post 
chaise, and go and see him?” Mr. Boswell has 
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recorded this anecdote, but did not know the name 
of the complainer. He was much in the world then, 
and used to depreciate Johnson as much as he could, 
by terming him “Nothing more than a literary 
Caliban.” “Well then,” said Johnson, when this 
was told him, “you must allow that he is the 
Punchinello of literature.” 

Cooper was round and fat. He was, as Mr. 
Burke, who knew him well, told me, a master of 
French and Italian, well acquainted with the English 
poets, and a good classical scholar; but an insuf- 
ferable coxcomb. Dr. Warton one day, when dining 
with Johnson and Burke, urged these circumstances 
in his favour: ‘‘ He was at least very well-informed, 
and a good scholar.” ‘ Yes,” said Johnson, ‘it can- 
not be denied that he has good materials for playing 
the fool; and he makes abundant use of them.” 


The history of the Duke of Portland’s house at 
Bulstrode, near which I now write, is singular. It 
was built by Praise God Barebones, for a gentleman 
of the name of Bulstrode. It was then purchased 
by the infamous Chancellor Jeffries, who used to 
hold his seal in the great hall, and made the equity 
lawyers at the end of the term come down twenty 
miles to attend him there. From his son, Lord 
Jeffries, it was purchased by King William’s favourite, 
the Earl of Portland. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds once saw Pope. It was 
about the year 1740, at an auction of books or 
pictures. He remembers that there was a lane 
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formed to let him pass freely through the assemblage, 
and he proceeded along bowing to those who were 
on each side. He was, according to Sir Joshua's 
account, about four feet six high; very humpbacked 
and deformed; he wore a black coat; and accord- 
ing to the fashion of that time, had on a little sword. 
Sir Joshua adds that he had a large and very fine 
eye, and a long handsome nose; his mouth had those 
peculiar marks which always are found in the mouths 
of crooked persons; and the muscles which run 
across the cheek were so strongly marked as to 
appear like small cords. MRoubilliac, the statuary, 
who made a bust of him from life, observed that 
his countenance was that of a person who had been 
much afflicted with headache, and he should have 
known the fact from the contracted appearance of 
the skin between his eyebrows, though he had not 
been otherwise apprised of it. This bust of Roubil- 
liac is now (1791) in possession of Mr. Bindley, Com- 
missioner of Stamps. 


Speaking of Sir Godfrey Kneller, on whom the 
conversation turned last night when we had done 
with Pope, Sir Joshua observed that he painted so 
very carelessly during the latter part of his life that 
his pictures done at that time were wretched in the 
extreme. On the contrary, several of his early pic- 
tures were equal to the best of Vandyck.—Wov. 1, 
1791. 


It is remarkable that of twelve passages objected 
to in Spencer’s Essay on the English Odyssey, two 
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only are found in those books which were translated 
by Pope.—(This comes from Mr. Langton, who had 
his information from Mr. Spence. ) 

The books of the Odyssey which Pope translated 
were the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, tenth, thirteenth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, seventeenth, twenty-first, twenty- 
second, and twenty-fourth. Fenton translated the 
first, fourth, nineteenth, and twentieth beoks. Broome 
the second, sixth, eighth, eleventh, twelfth, eigh- 
teenth, and twenty-third. 


When Spence carried his preface to Gorbaduck, 
which I think was published in 1736, to Pope, 
he asked the poet his opinion of it. Pope said, “It 
would da yery well; there was nothing pert or low 
in it.”* Spence was satisfied with this praise, which 
however was an implied censure on his other writings, 
and not without foundation ; for in his Hssay on the 
Odyssey (the only piece of his that I at present 
recollect to have read) he<appears very fond of the 
familiar vulgarisms of common talk. In this respect 
he is the reverse of Johnson. The book however 
is not without merit. Mr. Cambridge, who is now 
above seventy and was acquainted with Spence, says 
he was a poor creature though a very worthy man. 





The late Dr. informed Dr. Warton that 
when Warburton resided at Newark, he and several 
others held a club, where Warburton used to produce 
and read weekly essays in refutation of Pope's Essay 
on Man. This poem he afterwards found it conve- 

* From Mr. Langton. 
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niant ta defend in the Works of the Learned. Suth 
palinode, it is well known, gained him Pope's friend- 
ship, and finally by his introduction ta Allen, made 
his fortune and station in life. 


Sir William Blackstone, as Sir Wm. Scott of the 
Commons observed to me a few days ago, was extremely 
irritable. He was the only man, my informant said, 
he had ever known who acknowledged and lamented 
his bad temper. He was an accomplished man in very 
various departments of science, with a store of general 
knowledge. He was particularly fond of architecture, 
and had written upon that subject. ‘The notes which 
he gave me on Shakspeare show him to have heen a 
man of excellent taste and accuracy, and a good critick. 
The total sum which he made by his Commentaries, 
including the profits of his lectures, the sale of the 
books while he kept the copyright in his own hands, 
and the final sale of the proprietorship to Mr. Cadell, 
amounted to fourteen thousand pounds. Probably 
the bookseller in twenty years from the time of that 
sale will clear ten thousand pounds by his bargain, 
and the book prove to be an estate to his heirs. 

Blackstone made 6U0/. a year by his professorship 
and lectures, which however he thought it wise to 
relinquish for the chance of succeeding in West- 
minster Hall. Not having acquired a facility of 
expression, nor promptness of applying his law by 
early practice, he was always an embarrassed advo- 
cate. There were more new trials granted in causes 
which came before him on circuit, than were granted 
on the decisions of any other judge who sat at West- 
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minster in his time. The reason was that being 
extremely diffident of his opinion, he never supported 
it with much warmth or pertinacity in the court 
above, if a new trial was moved for. With the little 
failings already mentioned, he was one of the finest 
writers and most profound lawyers that England has 
produced, considering law merely as a science. He 
was also a strictly conscientious honest man. In his 
Commentaries he was much indebted to Hall and 
Wood (particularly the latter) for the method and 
arrangement he has observed; but the perspicuity, 
the vigour, the luminous statement, the elegant illus- 
tration, and the classical grace by which his Com- 
mentaries are so eminently distinguished, were all his 
own.—Dec. 20, 1791. 


[ The notice of the death of Reynolds occurs here— 
but he goes on with bomen on the ymeplome and 
treatment. | | 


A depression of spirits is, I am told, the usual 
accompaniment of any disorder of the liver, as is also 
loss of appetite, fulness, and indigestion. With all 
these indications, that the physicians should not have 
been led to explore that part, and to apply such 
remedies as the Materia Medica furnishes, is unac- 
countable any way but one. In the East Indies, by 
anointing the body with mercury, extraordinary cures 
have been performed in this disease ; and had a con- 
sultation been held in December to investigate his 
malady and the remedy been tried, the world would 
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probably not have been deprived of this most amiable 
and accomplished man for some years. 

At length, about a fortnight before his death, 
this consultation was called, and then the two phy- 
sicians who had uniformly declared that he had no 
particular or specific ailment, concurred with Dr. 
Heberben and Dr. Carmichael Smith in saying that 
his liver was affected. Soon afterward when almost 
in the languor of death, mercury was applied in vain. 

Though during his whole illness from December 
to 23rd February, he felt and therefore thought that 
his malady was mortal, he submitted to the Divine 
will with perfect resignation, at the same time follow- 
ing the prescriptions of his physicians, though with 
little or no hope of their being useful.. He died with 
very little pain. 

From the time of our being first acquainted, he 
always showed me great kindness and _ partiality. 
Beside our usual and very frequent intercourse during 
the winter, we were drawn for several years past still 
more near to each other in the summer, the greater 
part of which we both passed in London, my late 
edition of Shakspeare, on which I was employed from 
1784 to 1791 (I mean in the business of the printing 
house), not permitting me to be long absent from 
town. He was as fond of London as Dr. Johnson; 
always maintaining that it was the only place in 
England where a pleasant society might be found; 
and no one I believe ever drew together a more 
pleasant and distinguished society than he did. 

I remember one day to have sat down with fifteen 
persons at his table, the greater part of whom had 
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made a conspicuous figure in the world. Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Gibbon, two Wartons, Sir William Scott, Mr. 
Erskine, &c. &c. He was the original founder of 
oyr Literary Club about the year 1762, the first 
thought of which he started to Dr. Johnson at 
his own fireside. His having made me an executor 
to his will in conjunction with Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Metcalf (with the former of whom he had lived in 
great intimacy for thirty-four years, and with the 
latter for thirty-eight years), I consider as a very 
great honour, and hope my children if I should have 
any, will carefully preserve that memorial of his 
friendship which he has bequeathed me.* 

He took very particular pains in drawing my pic- 
ture.f I think I did not in the whole sit for it less 
than twelve or fourteen times. He painted it first 
in the year 1778, when I sat seven or eight times. 
Again, about ten years afterwards, he repainted it, 
making several alterations in the hair, drapery, &c. 
The last three pictures which he painted of persons 
much known, were those of our common friend Mr. 
Windham, of Felbrig, in Norfolk; Mr. Cholmon- 
deley, Commissioner of Excise; and Mr. R. B. 
Sheridan, all of them master-pieces of art.{ 

* The choice of one of his pictures. 

7 Now in the possession of the Rev. Thomas R. Rooper—said to be 


a good likeness, and bearing evidence of the pains bestowed upon it. An 
. engraving of it is prefixed to this volume. 

~ Qn a question of art, I find the following note among Malone's 
letters :— 

“ Dear S1z,—I always thought Sir Joshua Reynolds had Paul Veronese 
in view when he painted those pictures for the Dilletanti, particularly that 


next the door; and upon applying to him one day there at dinner, he 
told me I was right. 
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Qn the Tuesday after his death our club™ hap- 
pened to meet; and I was much pleased that the 
members present unanimously concurred in a motion 
which I made, that a marble bust or portrait of our 
much-lamented founder should be procured at the 
expense of the body and placed in our club-room. 

His will was made on the 5th November, 1791, 
and begins with this melancholy paragraph :—“ As it 
is probable that I shall soon be totally deprived of 
formal will, ta desire that the following memorandums 
may be considered as my last will and testament.’”— 


Feb. 28, 1792. 
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[Tue following is his introduction to the second 
part of these Memoranda, for the shortness of which 
he thus accounts. But, added to its brevity, he never 
resumed the work with the same spirit as at first. ] 


The former part concluded with an account of the 
death of my poor friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, which 
was for a long time left imperfect. ‘The loss of that 
most valuable and amiable man I have felt almost 
every day since; and being unwilling again to recur 
to the subject, I for three years wholly discontinued 

“PP. Veronese delighted much in representing his figures as they ap- 
pear in the open air or under the slight shade of an open portico without 
any forced effect of light and shade, such as (for example) Rembrandt 
sometimes used. I write this in great haste, almost too late for dinner. 


| “iver yours, 
“ Sunday. se Sr. BreauMont,” 
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my former practice of recording such anecdotes as I 
could collect from those friends with whom I con- 
versed. Of some few, however, I made short notes 
on loose scraps of paper, and shall begin this volume 
with a transcript of whatever I collected during that 
period, i.e. from February 1792, to August 1795. 


Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, told me that 
about forty years ago he was acquainted with a 
gentleman then very old, who in travelling in the 
Apennines had met with a retired Jesuit, who. ac- 
knowledged that about the time of Monmouth’s re- 
bellion he had been sent into Scotland, where he 
assumed the disguise of a Covenanter, and often 
preached to the people in fields, &c., to excite them 
to disturb the Government. 

This agrees with the account given by Du Moulin 
of the conduct of the Jesuits previous to the murder 
of Charles the First.—(See Kennet's Register.) 


Dryden has himself told us that he was of a grave 
cast and did not much excel in sallies of humour. 
One of his bon-mots, however, has been preserved. 
He does not seem to have lived on very amicable 
terms with his wife, Lady Elizabeth, whom, if we 
may believe the lampoons of the time, he was com- 
pelled by one of her brothers to marry. Thinking 
herself neglected by the bard, and that he spent too 
much time in his study, she one day exclaimed, 
“Lord, Mr. Dryden, how can you be always poring 
over those musty books? I wish I were a book, and 
then I should have more of your company.” “ Pray, 
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my dear,” replied old John, “if you do become a 
book let it be an almanack, for then I shall change 
you every year. —(Mr. Horace Walpole. ) 


After Pope had written some bitter verses on Lady 
M. W. Montague, he told a friend of his that he 
should soon have ample revenge upon her, for that he 
had set her down in black and white, and should soon 
publish what he had written. ‘“ Be so good as to tell 
the little gentleman,” was the reply, “ that I am not 
at all afraid of him; for if he sets me down in black 
and white, as he calls it, most assuredly I will have 
him set down in black and blue.”—(The same. ) 


The line in the Bathos, 

and bob for whales, 

was taken by Pope from his own Alerander.—(The 
same, from Lord PEesey d- 





The imagery in the Mewéiah was derived from an 
old fabulous story relative to the celebrated cliff at 
——, the seat of Mr. Wortley Montague, in York- 
shire.—(The same. ) 


Patty Blount was red-faced, fat, and by no means 
pretty. Mr. Walpole remembered her walking to 
Mr. Bethell’s, in Arlington Street, after Pope's 
death, with her petticoats tucked up lke a semp- 
stress. She was the decided mistress of Pope, yet 
visited by respectable people.—(The same. ) 


Lord Radnor, who lived at Twickenham, and is 
one of the subscribing witnesses to Pope's will, was 
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kept in subjection by the Poet, who he feared would 
ridicule his false taste. Pope availed himself of this, 
and used to borrow his chariot for three months at 4 
time.—(The same. ) 


Conyers Middleton wrote a Treatise against Prayer, 
which he showed to Lord Bolingbroke, who dissuaded 
him from publishing it as it would set all the clergy 
against him. On this ground he counselled hith to 
destroy the manuscript, but secretly kept a copy 
which is probably still in being.—(The same, from 
Mrs. Middleton. ) 


Congreve’s Double Dealer, says Dryden in a manu- 
script letter to Walsh, is much censured by the greater 
part of the town, and is defended only by the best 
judges, who you know are commonly the fewest. 
Yet it gains ground daily, and has been already acted 
eight times. The women think he has exposed their 
bitchery, and the gentlemen are offended with him 
for the discovery of their follies, and the way of their 
intrigue under the notion of friendship to their ladies’ 
husbands. | 

I am afraid you discover not your own opinion con- 
cerning my irregular way of tragi-comedy in my 
dappia favola. I will never defend that practice, for 
I know it distracts the hearers; but I know withal 
that it has hitherto pleased them for the sake of 
variety, and for the particular taste which they have to 
low comedy.—( MS. Letters from Dryden to. Walsh, 
in the possession of Mr. Bromley, of al Park, 
near Worcester. ) 
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Richardson, the author of Clarissa, had been a 
commion printer, and possessed no literature whatever. 
He was very silent in company, and so vain that 
he never enjoyed any subject but that of himself or 
his works. He once asked Douglas, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, how he liked Clarissa. The bishop said he 
could never get beyond the Bailiff scene. The author, 
thiriking this a condemnation of his book, looked 
grave; but all was right when the bishop added, it 
affected him so much that he was drowned in tears, 
and could not trust himself with the book any longer. 

Richardson had a kind of club of women about 
him—Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Talbot, &c.—who looked 
up to him as to a superior being; to whom he dic- 
tated and gave laws; and with whom he lived almost 
entirely. ‘To acquire a facility of epistolary writing 
he would on every trivial occasion write notes to 
his daughters even when they were in the same house 
with him.—( Bishop Douglas and Dr. Johnson. ) 





The paper published by Dalrymple in his appendix, 
p. 11, p. 78, and ascribed to Lord Nottingham, is not 
of unquestionable authority, being not in his hand- 
writing. Dr. Percy got his copy from —— [not 
filled up]. —_———— 


When King William found himself much pressed 
and harassed by the Whigs who had put him on the 
throne, he one day exclaimed to Lord Wharton, that 
after all the Tories were the only true supporters of 
an English king. “ True,” replied Wharton, ‘but 
please your Majesty, you should recollect that you are 
not their king.”—(Lord Ossory.) 
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January 29, 1793.—Dr. Douglas, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, told me at the Club that two days before the 
death of Queen Anne, the Duke of Marlborough 
returned to England with a view to take measures for 
securing the succession to the Pretender-king. But 
a frigate being sent to communicate the event that 
was likely. to take place every hour, all the Tories 
were dismayed; he prudently changed his plan, and 
when he landed, affected to be a firm Whig. 

During the trial of Lord Oxford he discovered the 
letter from the Duke: of Marlborough, mentioned 
in p. 384, and sent word to the duchess by Lord 
Duplin, afterwards Earl of Kinnoul, that if the trial 
went on this letter should certainly be produced. A 
consultation was then held among the Whigs, when 
it was agreed that by some means a disagreement be- 
tween the Lords and Commons should be raised so as 
to give a pretence for putting an end to the trial. 
This was done according!x. Lord Bath, who was 
then Mr. Pulteney, told the Bishop of Salisbury that 
not above three or four of the Whigs knew the secret ; 
while the others were at a loss to discover the true 
sources of much that was done at that time. 


Swift made several observations on the margin of 
Burnett's History of his Own Time. His copy is 
now in the hands of the Marquis of Lansdown. Lord 
Onslow has another copy filled with the remarks of 
his father the Speaker. Lord Lansdown has had 
these transcribed into his own copy, he lending in 
return his MS. to Lord Onslow for the same pur- 
pose. The Bishop of Salisbury has a transcript of 
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the observations of Swift. They are short, he. SAYS, 
but very pointed and characteristick. 


Hawkesworth, the writer, was introduced by Gar- 
rick to Lord Sandwich, who thinking to put a few 
hundred pounds into his pocket, appointed him to 
revise and publish Cook’s Voyages. He scarcely did 
anything to the MSS., yet sold it to Cadell and 
Strahan, the printer and bookseller, for 6,000/. Soon 
after this he purchased some portion of India stock ; 
and having made a speech or two at the India House, 
was much feasted by the directors, &c. 

About this time he was severely attacked in the 
newspapers, particularly in letters signed “ A Chris- 
tian,” for certain passages in the Voyages, from 
which it was inferred he did not believe in a Provi- 
dence. These attacks affected him so much that, 
from low spirits he was seized with a nervous fever, 
which on account of the high living he had indulged 
in had the more power on him; and he is supposed to 
have put an end to his life by intentionally taking an 
immoderate dose of opium.—(From the Bishop of 
Salisbury. The opinion from Dr. Fordyce.) 

He was originally a watchmaker, or some other 
mechanick trade. By reading Dr. Johnson's writings 
he acquired his style, and a certain moral and senti- 
mental air, though nothing mortified him so much as 
to suppose that he was an imitator of Johnson. He 
lived much with him, and Johnson was fond of him, 
but latterly owned that Hawkesworth—who had set 
out a modest, humble man—was one of the many 
whom success in the world had spoiled. He was 
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latterly, as Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, an affected 
insincere man, and a gteat coxcomb in his dress. He 
had no literature whatever ; and was so ignorant even 
of English history that, when he was employed in 
publishing three volumes of Swift’s letters, the Bishop 
of Salisbury (as he told me) could not make him 
comprehend the difference between Lord Oxford and 
Lord Orford. 


The Marquis of Halifax left behind him very 
curious memoirs of his own time. He kept a regis- 
ter every day of all the conversations he had with 
Charles II. and other "persons. The loss, therefore, 
of this work by one who appears to have been an 
accurate observer of character is to be much 
lamented. He left two copies of it; one of them 
remained in the hands of [blank], by whom it was 
destroyed ; the other came into the hands of Lady 
Burlington, who was persuaded by Pope to destroy it. 
—(From Lord Orford, March 26th, 1793.) 


Sir John Germain was a mere soldier of fortune, 
who came to England from the Low Countries, and 
made his fortune by wives. He first married the 
Duchess of Norfolk, and after her death (1705) he 
married the celebrated Lady Betty Berkeley, sister 
of Earl Berkeley. He was so extremely ignorant 
that he thought St. Matthew's Gospel was written by 
Sir Matthew Decker. Lord Orford once asked Lady 
Viscountess Fitzwilliam, who was Sir Matthew’s 
daughter, whether this strange story was true. She 
was a very cautious, prudent woman, spoke very slow, 


and not without a good deal of deliberation. She 
assured him it was, and mentioned as 9 confirmation 
of it, that Sir John at his death left Sir Matthew 
2001. to be disposed of among his poor countrymen 
in London, having the greatest confidence in his 
honest execution of the trust, as he had already given 
the world such a proof of his piety in having written 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. Sir John’s gross ignorance 
in this respect, though almost incredible, is confirmed 
by what happened at his death. Lady Betty, being a 
very pious woman, proposed to him to receive the Sa- 
crament. He asked would it do him any good? She 
said she had no doubt it would. Accordingly it was 
administered to him. Shortly afterwards he called his 
wife to his bedside, and said, with a sigh, “‘ That thing 
you gave me has done me no good.” He, poor man, 
took it for a medicine.—(From Lord Orford; who 
had the last particular from General Fitzwilliam. ) 


When Mr. Dowdeswell was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer about 1765, in the room of Lord 
Lyttleton, who had possessed the office for a short 
time, Bishop Warburton observed to Mr. Hawkins 
Browne, that there was a curious contrast between 
these Ministers. ‘The one just turned out, Lord 
Lyttleton, never in his life could learn that two and 
two made four; while the other knew nothing else.” 
This bon-mot has been given to others; but Bishop 
Douglas assured us he knew it was said by Warbur- 
ton. Lord Lyttleton, though the accounts were all 
written down in words instead of figurgs, made such 
a miserable figure when he attempted, on the usual 
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day, to represent the state of the nation and to 
demand a supply, that all his friends were greatly 
distressed for him. 


It was said of the late Lord Anson that he never 
had any levees because he knew not how to talk, 
nor ever answered a letter because he scarcely knew 
how to write. This gives us a good idea of this 
famous navigator. 


When the late Mr. Pitt, or Alderman Beckford, 
made a strong attack on the late Sir William Baker, 
Alderman of London, charging him with having made 
an immense sum by a fraudulent contract, he got 
up very quietly and gained the House to his side 
by this short reply: “The honourable gentleman is 
a great orator, and has made a long and serious 
charge against me. I am no orator, and therefore 
shaH only answer him in two words—Prove it.” 
Having thus spoken he sat down; but there was 
something in the manner and tone that satisfied the 
House the charge was a calumny. 


One of the Townshend family, brother I believe 
to the present marquis, wrote home so absurd and 
inconsistent an account of an action in which he had 
been engaged, that on his own letter he was ordered 
to be brought to a court-martial for ill conduct. He 
was however most honourably acquitted, his officers 
bearing ample testimony to his cool and good conduct, 
and proving that his pen alone, not his sword, ‘was in 
fault ! a 
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Bishop Warburton being asked by a friend to 
what profession he meant to breed his son, who died 
young—and many supposed him to be Mr. Potter’s 
son—said it should be as he turned out. If he found 
him a lad of very good parts, he should make him 
a lawyer; if but mediocre, he should bring him 
up a physician; but if he proved a very dull fellow 
he should put him into the church.—(From old Lord 
Hilsborough, who knew Warburton, and once was 
intimate with Bishop Hurd.) 


When Bishop Hurd once paid a visit to Bishop 
Warburton, Mrs. W., before the bishop came down, 
said to Hurd, ‘“ I am glad you are come, my lord, 
to pour a little of your oil into the bishop's vine- 
gar."—(From the same, October, 1808.) 


[Here the collection expressly termed ‘“ Matoniana” 
ends. But several memoranda chiefly on similar sub- 
jects, and written upon loose sheets or half-sheets of 
paper, were found among his remains. Others are 
scattered in various volumes among collectors, or 
found in the Bodleian. None of these were paged, 
or regularly strung together. Many more no doubt 
have been lost from being in a disconnected state ; 
or destroyed as useless from not having passed under 
regular literary examination when first — 
from his repositories. 

From this cause a few of the remarks, or anec- 
dotes, may have escaped into print; but the know- 
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ledge now of the source whence they spring will 
add to their valye.] | 

Swift, like some other poets— Congreve, Thomson, 
Goldsmith, and many more, read his own pieces 
badly. His deficiency in this respect is ascertained 
from the testimony of George Faulkner, his Dublin 
publisher, who in a note to the Irish edition of his 
works, speaks of it as an acknowledged fact. 


Edmund Spenser appears to have been born in 
1557, for he was matriculated at Cambridge, where 
be became a member of Pembroke Hall in May 
1569. At that time they usually went to the Uni- 
versity at twelve years old. William Webbe, in his 
Discourse of English Poetrie, 4to., 1586, mentions 
the following pieces of Spenser as being then in 
MS.—“His Dreams, bis Legends, his Court of 
Cupid, and his English Poet.” 


Mr. Narcissus Luttrell had formed a very curious 
collection of ancient English poetry in twenty-four 
quarto volumes, distinguished by the letters of the 
alphabet. ‘These were purchased some years ago by 
the late Dr. Farmer, for twenty-four guineas. Being 
cut up and sold piecemeal, they produced at the sale 
of his books nearly, I believe, 200/. They contained 
about three hundred articles. Five folio volumes of 
lampoons, ballads, and occasional pieces, chiefly ex- 
pressive of the opinions of the day, and published 
between the Restoration and the end of the century, 
were secured by Mr. Bindley. 
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Tt is remarkable that some of the worst plays in 
the English language have been ornamented with 
engravings. A few years after the appearance of 
Settle’s tragedy (Hmpress af Morocco, the first play 
that was ever sold for two shillings, or printed with 
cuts), Noah's Ark, an opera, was embellished with 
similar decorations; and in the following century, 
Scanderbeg, a tragedy, was recommended to the 
public by the same ornamental appendages. 


It is a singular circumstance that in writing the 
elegy on the Countess of Abingdon, called Eleonora, 
Dryden did not know that she died very suddenly at 
a ball in her own house in the midst of a gay assem- 
blage of both sexes; a fact of which, had he been 
apprised, he would not have neglected to avail him- 
self. He had never seen the lady; and wrote the 
poem at the solicitation of a nobleman with whom he 
was not personally acquainted. 


A long note is given to, Spenser in Winstanley’s 
notice of him (1687) relative to his death, interment, 
and tomb, or rather supposed tombs. Camden, 
Fenton, Charles Fitz Geoffry, Sir Aston Cockaine, 
Sheppard (in his Hpigrams, 1651), Warner, and Sir 
James Ware, are quoted, all varying in their testi- 
monies as to facts. It seems there was no tomb 
erected for above twenty years after his death, and 
then by the Countess of Dorset. Discrepancies also 
existed as to his death, some making it 1598, some 
1599. In 1802 Malone discovered the truth in the 
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title-page of a copy of the second part of the Faery 
Queen, 1596, which the ancient owner appeared to 
have purchased in 1598, and in a Latin passage 
marks his death Jan. 16th, 1598. 


The unmanly revenge of Lord Rochester in hiring 
threg-ruffians to beat Dryden is well known. “Ina 
newspaper of the day,” says Malone, is the following 
account of the transaction with which I have been 
furnished by Dr. Charles Burney, junior :— 

“ Dec. 19th, 1679.—Last night, Mr. Dryden, the 
famous poet, coming from a coffee-house in Covent 
Garden, was set upon by three persons unknown to 
him ; and so rudely by them handled, that it is said 
his life is in no small danger. It is thought to have 
been the effect of private grudge rather than upon the 
too common design of unlawful gain; an unkind tres- 
pass by which not only he himself, but the common- 
wealth of learning may receive injury.” His own 
advertisement, with the reward of 50/. for the appre- 
hension of the parties, did not appear till ten days 
afterward. , 


Pope, who in his earlier years made imitations 
of Chaucer, Spenser, Waller, Cowley, Rochester, 
Dorset, and Swift, did not attempt an imitation of 
Dryden. His own poetry indeed was only Dryden's 
versification rendered by incessant care more smooth 
and musical, but less flowing and less varied. 


The elder Cibber was, I believe, the most celebrated 
performer of Bayes in the Rehearsal. To him suc- 
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ceeded Garrick, who though he doubtless departed 
in some measure from the original idea, made the re- 
presentation incomparably pleasant. Lacy formed 
the original Bayes; after him Joseph Haines, cele- 
brated for dancing and mimicry. 


The Duchess of Portsmouth (Louise de Querouaille), 
who was alleged to be an abettor of Rochester in the 
outrage on Dryden, returned to France on the death 
of her royal paramour. In 1699 she paid a visit to 
England, when according to Burnett, she told Mr. 
Anthony Henley, of the Grange in Hampshire, that 
Charles the Second had been poisoned. She died at 
Paris in 1728, much advanced in life. 


Had not the whole of Lord Shaftesbury’s political 
life made him so justly odious, Dryden’s connections 
would naturally have led him to represent that noble- 
man in a favourable light. For Shaftesbury had 
married Margaret, daughter of William, second Lord 
Spencer; and Henry Howard, one of the brothers 
of Dryden’s wife, married Elizabeth, another of Lord 
Spencer's daughters. 


The discomfiture and flight of Shaftesbury to 
Holland in 1682, gave great satisfaction to the 
adherents of the Duke of York. It amounted in 
their view almost to a second Restoration. He had 
been represented on the stage in various evil imagi- 
nary forms; on one occasion with fiends wings and 
snakes twisted round the body, while rebellious 
heads sucked poison out of his side which ran out 
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by atap. It appeared that previous to the Restora- 
tion he made a journey to Breda; was overturned } 
an abscess eventually formed in the side, which was 
obliged to be punctured, or tapped. With allusion 
to this circumstance and the hopes he was said to 
have once formed of being elected King of Poland, 
he figured often in the lampoons of the time ” the 
name of Zapsky. 

It is curious that so little of this cerarbanle: man, 
who occupied so prominent a position in that day, 
should now be accurately known. Yet he used due 
diligence to be remembered by writing his memoirs. 
Like those of the Marquis of Halifax however the 
fire, not the press, became their destination; and this 
under the influence of two celebrated literary names. 
Pope, as guardian of the character of the Catholics, 
persuaded Lady Burlington to destroy the memoirs 
of the Marquis. Locke, afraid of having question- 
able papers found in his horse such as Shaftesbury’s 
were deemed to be, followed the example. Were 
those precedents generally followed, how little should 
we know of the secret springs which colour and 
influence history ! 


There is a tradition that when poor Otway died, 
he had about him the copy of a tragedy which it 
seems he had sold to Bentley, the bookseller; for 
there was an advertisement published soon after his 
death, at the end of one of L’Estrange’s political 
papers, offering a reward to any one who should 
bring it to Bentley’s shop. 
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A Lord Chancellor has occasionally dabbled in the 
drama. Hecuba, a tragedy, printed in 1726, was 
written beyond doubt by Mr. West, some time 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. From the author’s pre- 
face, it appears that the piece is a translation from 
Euripides, and that it was damned the first night. 


Congreve is said to have been only nineteen when 
he wrote the Old Bachelor. It is announced as 
ready for the stage in the Gentleman’s Journal (by 
Motteaux) for January, 1692-3; so it must have 
been written in 1692. But Congreve, instead of 
being nineteen as has been stated in all the books 
of biography, was twenty-three; for he was born 
some time in 1669, as appears from the register of 
the college where he was entered a student—Trinity 
College, Dublin—April 5, 1685, being then in his 


sixteenth year—“ Annos natus sexdecim.” 


It has been scarcely noticed that Aaron Hill, 
besides his prose and poetical compositions printed 
in four volumes octavo, was the author of a periodical 
paper called the Prompter, the first number of which 
was published Nov. 12, 1734, and the last, I believe, 
June 29, 1736. These papers were printed in folio, 
and have never been collected into volumes. 


Dryden was sometimes aided by the profits of the 
dramatic productions of his friends. Mr. George 
Granville wrote The Jew of Venice with that view ; 
but Dryden dying before its representation, the profits 
were given to his eldest son. In like manner it is 
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probable he gave him the profits of his two plays, The 
She Gallants, and Heroick Love, the former acted 
in 1696, the latter in Jan. 1697-8. Before Heroick 
Love were some encomiastic verses by Dryden. In 
the preface to the She Gallants Granville says that 
he gave the benefit of it to a friend; and that if his 
friend had a third day to his satisfaction he had 
obtained his end. 

(Of the correctness of this story he afterwards 
found some reason to doubt; but the main facts are 
probably true. ) 





eed 


Dryden, it appears, was not displaced from his 
offices by the strong hand of authority as generally 
supposed; but as he himself has told us, conscien- 
tiously relinquished them on the Ist August, 1689, 
by refusing to take the oaths of supremacy and ab- 
juration which were appointed by the first parliament 
of King William to be taker..by every person holding 
office under the Crown. 


Addison, in his Ode for St. Cecilia's Day, has 
admitted the following lines, which were supplied by 
Hughes, as ascertained by a manuscript note in my 


possession. 
Such were the tuneful notes that hung 
On bright Cecilia’s charming tongue ; 
Notes that sacred hearts inspired, 
And with religious ardour fired 
The love-sick youth, that long suppressed 
The smothered passion in his breast. 


Wycherley married twelve days before his death 
Elizabeth Jackson, one of the daughters and co- 
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heiresses of Mr. Jos. Jackson, of Hertingfordbury, 
whose fortune was 1,000/., not 1,500/., as has been 
stated in books of biography. He settled on her a 
jointure of 1,000/. per annum. By his last will, which 
was made Saturday, Dec. 31, 1715, the day of his 
death and executed about two hours before that event, 
he leaves her, by the name of his dear and well-beloved 
wife Elizabeth Wycherley, after the payment of his 
debts and funeral charges, all the rest and residue of 
his estate, ready money, plate, goods and chattels 
whatsoever; and appoints his kinsman, Thomas 
Shrimpton, Esq., his executor. About three months 
after his death, she married that gentleman who was 
a half-pay captain. Mr. Wycherley’s nephew (his 
brother's son) soon afterward filed a bill against Mr. 
and Mrs. Shrimpton, alleging that she was married 
to Mr. Shrimpton before she married Mr. Wycherley; 
that thus the old man had been imposed upon, and 
induced to settle a jointure on her without considera- 
tion, her fortune not having been paid to him. The 
defendants swore in their answer that he had received 
190/. of it; and Lord Macclesfield finally decreed in 
their favour, so the allegation of her previous mar- 
riage must have been unfounded. The decree I be- 
lieve was made in 1718. 

Wycherley about six weeks before his death was 
arrested by an old servant, for a pretended debt of 
30/., which having lost the servant's receipt he was 
obliged to pay a second time. Not having the 
money, he solicited all his friends in vain to assist 
him, and at length was released by Captain Shrimpton. 
See a curious letter written by that gentleman, giving 
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air account of these transactions, in Egerton’s (i. e. 

Curlls’s) Life of Mrs. Oldfield, p. 122. See also 

Major Pack’s Memoirs of Wycherley, and Pope's 

letter soon after his death.—[ Other writers vary this 

story considerably, and some with inaccurate details. | 
Ke * * % 


Mrs. Martha Fowke, alias Sansom, in her extra- 
ordinary memoirs of her own life, in which she gives 
a history of various lovers, says, p. 67 :—‘ Here, at 
Bath (about 1714), I became acquainted with Mr. 
Wycherley, who had wit without politeness; and a 
levity improper for his age—seventy-four, it appears. 
He was very little to my taste. I was much more to 
his; and would love have consented, I might have 
been wife to that poet; but my heart was averse.” — 
Cl, or the Secret History of the Life and Amours 
of the late celebrated Mrs. S—n—m, written by 
Herself, 8vo, 1752. It is singular that she also was 
a native of Hertingfordbu:y. Wycherley’s paternal 
estate was situated at Cleve in Shropshire, about 
five miles from Shrewsbury, and was worth 600. 
per annum. 


Mr. Flood wrote and printed an Ode to Fame in 
1775, which (ninety-four lines) has considerable 
merit. Also a translation of The jirst Pythian Ode 
of Pindar, about 150 lines. These, and some of his 
speeches, were presented (to Malone) by himself. 

The speeches, says the latter, ‘On the Decla- 
ratory Act of Geo. II., llth June, 1782;” and on 
Mr. Grattan’s ‘‘ Simple Repeal,” are in my collection 
of Tracts, vol. 57. Those on the “ Commercial 
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Treaty, 1787 ;” and on “ Reform of the Representa- 
tion,” in vol. 60. ‘They were never published. He 
died December 2nd, 1791, at Farmley, in Kilkenny. 
The edition, in the British Museum, is a thin quarto. 


I have long endeavoured in vain to ascertain the 
time when Lady M. W. Montague and Pope quar- 
relled. Circumstances seem to fix it at some period 
between 1717, when Pope sent his verses on Addison 
to him in MS., and 1719, when that writer died. 
The advice she received from the latter was to avoid 
Pope; otherwise he would certainly play her some 
devilish trick. It appears certain that Pope was the 
first to break off the acquaintance in form. 


Song in ye Praise of Melancholy.—F. 80 Bod. 
“ Hence all your vain delights.” 

The author of this beautiful piece (Dr. Strode) 
part of which has been ascribed unjustly to Fletcher, 
because it is sung in his Mice Valour, was born about 
the year 1600, and died Canon of Christ Church 
in 1644. Milton evidently took the hint of his 
“DT Allegro” and “ Penseroso” from it. 

No. 21 in Catalogue; 8vo, 96 leaves; Miscel- 
laneous Poetry. 





a 


Pope’s nephew has been mentioned by some. ‘This 
was, I suppose, the son of Mrs. Racket, Pope's half- 
sister, or half-sister-in-law. None of the biographers 
have told us whether Mrs. Racket was the daughter 
of Pope’s father by a former wife, or the daughter 
of his mother by a former husband, or the wife of 
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one who was the son of either his father or mother. 
I believe she was the wife of Pope’s half-brother ; for 
I saw her once about the year 1760, and she seemed 
not to be above sixty years old. Since writing the 
above, I see Pope in his will calls her sister-in-law. 


Aubrey, in his MS. Anecdotes of the English Poets, 
says, that Sir John Suckling, who fled from London 
to Paris in the troubles in 1641, in dread of being 
apprehended for conspiracy against the popular in- 
terests, was poisoned and died in that capital. 


‘Creech did not translate Manilius. The version 
of that poet was done by Sir Edward Sherburne, I 
am informed. | 


nee 





ened 


Lady W. Montague corresponded with Dr. Young, 
the poet, who a little before his death destroyed a 
great number of her letters, assigning as a reason 
that they were too indelicate for public inspection. 


Swift, in a letter to the Rev. Henry Jenny of 
Armagh, written in 1732, gives an extremely depre- 
ciatory view of the wretchedness of Ireland and her 
low order of civilization—all due, he will have it, to 
the tyranny of England ; with a passing glance at the 
more immediate cause in remote districts—oppressive 
squires. When shown to Malone, he wrote a long 
comment upon it in 1808, explaining the causes of 
the misery of the people then and long afterwards, 
but there is nothing of particular interest to the 
reader to extract. | 
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Mr. Nichols (of the Gentleman's Magazine), 
writing of Swift’s Life about the same time, says: “I 
was much indebted to the friendship of Mr. Malone, 
who, besides many useful hints, obtained for me a very 
valuable Essay on the earlier Part of the Life of 
Swift by the Rev. Dr. John Barrett, Vice Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, with numerous articles 
written by the Dean in early life, and then first 
printed. From Mr. Malone also, I received a draw- 
ing of the very excellent likeness of the Dean, taken 
after his death; and an original letter to Dr. Jenny 
on the state of Ireland (1736), copied from one in 
the possession of Lord Cremorne. 


In 1796 the Rev. James Plumptre of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, “with high respect for his critical 
opinions,” sends his Observations on the Tragedy of 
Hamlet. And John Kemble, not to be behind in 
complimentary offering, replies to an assailant of 
Shakspeare by an anonymous essay, Macbeth Recon- 
sidered, inscribed to his master in the critical art, 


Malone. 


[Desirous of doing all honour to the person and 
character of Lord Southampton, Shakspeare’s patron, 
no opportunity was lost (see p. 179) of introducing 
both to our familiar acquaintance. With this view, 
one of his explorations for a picture of that nobleman 
was to Woburn, of which the following account is 
given to Ozias Humphrey. I am indebted for it to 
the kindness of Mr. Halliwell, but it came to hand 
too late for arrangement in chronological order. ] 
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“ Dear Sir,—A celebrated Spanish philosopher, 
Sancho Panza by name, I think says, ‘He is a 
wise father who knows his own child. And some 
other equally celebrated personage observes that 
‘books are often more learned than their authors.’ 
These remarks were brought to my mind by the 
line you favoured me with from Strawberrry Hill; 
for most assuredly there is an original picture of 
Henry, Earl of Southampton, at Woburn Abbey ; 
and from Mr. Walpole’s book it was that I first 
learned such a picture, painted by Wireveldt, existed 
there. He mentions it, I think, in the beginning 
of his second volume. 

‘“‘T knew of the picture at Bulstrode; and three 
years ago went there on purpose to see it, with a 
view to have it engraved in honour of Shakspeare ; 
but it is so disagreeable a picture that I gave up 
all thoughts of it; and then got a copy made from 
a bad impression (the only one I could get) of a 
print by Simon Pass, in the year 1617. At the 
time this print was engraving for me, I sent down 
a proof to the Duke of Bedford’s steward to compare 
it with the picture; and from his account of the 
correspondence between them, had no doubt that 
the picture at Woburn was a genuine one. On 
examining it this evening—for I am just now arrived 
at my inn after walking through the apartments— 
I am convinced that I was right; and lament much 
that I had not the pleasure of your company to this 
place to make a drawing. However, I will not yet 
give up the point; but hope to do something in 
it when I return from Ireland. There is here like- 
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wise an original picture of the celebrated Lord 
Essex, and some others worth your attention. 

* You have made me very happy by the drawing 
of Shakspeare, for which I am extremely obliged. 
It struck me there was some little defect in one 
of the eyes, by too much of the white being shown, 
which gives the appearance of squinting, and which 
I do not recollect in the original. But I am no 
artist; and it is a hundred to one that I am mis- 
taken. If I am right it can be easily rectified. 

‘“‘T suppose you will not for some time look at old 
Shakspeare’s face; but if any one can prevail upon 
you to copy what you have done, remember that I am 
to have the original. When Mr. Hall has done with 
it, and when next we have the pleasure of meeting, I 
will settle with you on the subject. In the meantime 
believe me, dear sir, &c. &c. 


“ Woburn, Sunday night, 
* August 17th, 1783. 


‘¢ My address in Ireland is Baronston, Mullingar.” 


‘Dr. Farmer, who had been enlisted in the same 
pursuit, sends some further information of his lord- 
ship with an apology for omitting his notes on the 


three parts of Henry VI. 
| “ Emanuel (College), August 9, 1787. 


_ * My pear Sir,—I hoped to have seen you in my 
way through town, but I spent only one day there, 
and that at the other end of it. 

‘You should have heard from me a post or two 
sooner, but our Registrar was out of the University, 
and I could not earlier get into the office. I find 
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that Henry, Earl of Southampton, was admitted to 
the degree of B.A. in 1589, and proceeded no farther; 
and luckily examining the Book of Matriculations, I 
at last fell upon ‘Hen. Comes Southampton, impubes, 
12 an®. of St. John’s College, Dec. 11, 1585.’ Here 
we have his age as well as college. Hssex was of 
Trin. June 1, 1579. - = * 

‘“‘ Whatever you may have fancied, I solemnly de- 
clare to you that I always meant to send you my notes 
on the Henrys, if I could find them, and I flattered 
myself they might be among some papers at Canter- 
bary. I cannot yet find them, and you want no 
assistance. As I remember, you have some of my 
arguments but not ali. I have supposed the plays 
originally Marlowe's, and altered after his death by 
Shakspeare ; this I argued from style and manner ; 
with many quotations from passages contradictory to 
others in Shakspeares genuine plays, and others 
clashing in the Henrys themselves, which show 
different hands,” &c. &c. 


Malone’s aim at minute correctness we have seen 
excited an occasional smile among the more fly-along 
order of readers and writers. Occasionally he was 
compelled to be exact, in consequence of being 
watched. Steevens sometimes sought to find him 
tripping. Hence the origin of the following note to 
Isaac Reed, with which I am obliged from the stores 
of Mr. J. H. Anderdon. 

** Queen Anne Street, Feb. 16. 

“¢ My pear Sir,—In a note on Dodsley’s Preface to 

the Old Plays, p. 11, speaking of the Curtain 
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Theatre, you refer to Sir John Hawkins’ History of 
Music, iv. 67, but I can find nothing there upon the 
subject. I suppose there is an error of the press in 
the page referred to, and request you will let me know 
the true reference if you can light on it, as I have 
occasion to speak of the Curtain Theatre. 

“‘T never could learn on what authority Mr. Steevens 
says the sign was a striped curtain. Perhaps you may 
know. The sign without doubt was a curtain, and it 
is of little consequence whether variegated; yet as 
we are henceforth to speak by the Card, one would 
wish to be correct. I sent my servant last night with 
the paper, that he might find you at home to inquire 
about the dreadful fire at Emanuel College. If you 
have had a line from Dr. Farmer, pray be so good as 
to let me know what the extent of the mischief may 
be. . . . Iwrote a long letter to Dr. Farmer on 
Monday, but it must have reached his hands in the 
midst of the calamity,” &c. &c. 


te anetetaaene 





Among the papers of Edmond, I have met with 
only one letter of his celebrated uncle Anthony Malone 
(see p. 3), of whom I am informed there are few 
remains, and which thence may find place here. It 
is a melancholy effusion to the elder sister of Edmond, 
written soon after the death of a wife to whom he was 
fondly attached; and in which we trace the sinking 
spirit in advanced life instinctively preparing to follow 
whither a beloved partner had preceded him. 


From Rr. Hon. Antuony MALons to his Niece. 


My pearest Harrrett,—I had the favour of a letter from 
you yesterday, and was glad to hear you had got so well to 
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the end of your journey, and in so good time, notwithstand- 
ing the disappointments you met with on the road, and that 
you found your father so well. 

If the country, which you say looks very eanteal: be to 
you a melancholy place, consider in what light it must appear 
to me who have so lately lost my all—the faithful and affec- 
tionate partner of my heart—who alone could make either 
town or country pleasing to me. I have lost all relish for 
both; all plans are become quite indifferent to me; and I 
think it of very little moment to consider in what place I should 
indulge the melancholy reflections which attend my solitary 
hours, and which necessarily must accompany me wherever I 
go, especially when I add to them the disappointments I have 
lately met with where I least expected it. The only plan which 
my imagination could suggest as most likely to produce 
honour or advantage to my family, and a little comfort and 
satisfaction to myself, is by continuing that correspondence 
with friends which I have endeavoured, for the greatest part 
of my life, to cultivate and maintain, and which alone can 
alleviate my affliction, and make the short remainder of my 
life pass quietly. | 

But I will say no more. Perhaps I have already said too 
much; but you must excuse it, as being occasioned by the 
overflowing of a disturbed mind and disconsolate heart. In 
all events, however, you may be assured I am and shall con- 
tinue your affectionate and sincere friend, and am, with love 
to your father and sister, my dearest Harriett, your very 
affectionate though disconsolate uncle, 

Ant. MALone. 

Dublin, 5th Aug. 1773. 
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ON THE NUPTIALS OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE III. 
Serr., 1761. 


BY EDMOND MALONE. 
Vide p. 6. 

Deep in a lonely vale, beneath a bower 
By nature formed for sweet recess and ease ; 
Where every beauty that the eye can please 
Conspired to gratify the royal power ; 
What time the grey-eyed twilight o’er the glade 
Spreads all around a glimmering gloomy shade, 

In contemplation George was laid ; 
Long did suspense and doubt his mind possess 
Wavering and unresolved, what blooming maid, 
What soft associate, with his hand to bless. 
When, lo! far off two female forms he spies; 
In flowing folds of silver light arrayed ; 
Beauteous they seemed, of more than human size : 
Such have the ancient poets oft pourtrayed. 
The one advanced with solemn steps and slow, 
With thought and meditation on her brow ; 
Her air majestic, modest was her mien, 

Becoming Wisdom’s queen ; 
A decent veil concealed from human sight 
Those virgin charms that ne’er beheld the light. 
In such attire, before the son of Jove 
Virtue appeared, at once commanding awe and love. 
II. 

Lightly the other moved, nor seemed to touch the ground ; 
Her every look breathed beauty all around ; 
Graceful her mien, and winning was her air; 
Softer her skin, more delicately fair. 
A polished mirror in her hand she bore ; 
A thin transparent robe of gauze she wore, 

Which made her charms more lovely show ; 
Her eyes shone brighter than the morning dews; 
Vermilion dyes her blushing cheeks suffuse ; 
O’er all her frame an air of health did glow, 
Which simple nature only can bestow, 
Which more commands and charms the heart 

Than all the tints of art. 

In such a dress, in such a gay attire, 
She used of old to meet the Trojan hero’s sire. 
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Wit. 
‘*Can doubt,” said she, “ divide thy wavering mind P 
In me immortal treasures shalt thou find. 
Need I recount my merits or my fame? 
Let it suffice that Beauty is my name. 
Thy stream of life, if thou but follow me, 
Shall peaceful flow from all rude tempest free, 
And all shall sunshine be. 
What mighty bliss can sober Wisdom give ? 
What joys, alas! can she impart P 
With all her rigid precepts how to live, 
With all ber vain and boasted art, 
She cannot please the eye or glad the heart. 
Attend my counsel, hearken to my voice, 
And rule by me alone thy future choice ; 
On thee eternal pleasures Pll bestow, 
Pleasures which Wisdom ne’er can know, 
Pure and unalloyed with woe. 
Such blessings will I shower upon thy head, 
Which none but I can give, . 
If thou wilt with me live, 
And take a beauteous consort to thy bed.” 


IV. | 

‘“* Cease, cease’’ (cries Wisdom), “ thy delusive tongue ; 
Heed not, my son, this charming syren’s song ; 
Let not the magic glass that she employs 

To throw a mist before thine eyes— 
Let not insipid pleasures, empty joys, 
Delude thy reason ’gainst my better voice. 

Let her not teach thee to despise 

What thou alone shouldst prize— 

The beauties of a nobler kind, 

The graces of the mind; 
These, these alone should be thy choice. 
What will avail, alas! the skin of snow, 
When the searce-throbbing feeble pulse beats low 

Soon will the spring of life be past, 

And wintry age will come at last, 
Of bloom and beauty that most bitter foe. 

But if from me, thy surest guide, 

Thou wilt receive thy future bride, 

One who will soften every care, 

And all thy sorrows kindly share, 

At once thy truest joy and pride ; 
Then bliss refined, and happiness sincere 
(The sure rewards of prudence and of truth), 
Shall still attend thy youth ; 

And even at thy latest stage, 

Shall gild the evening of thy age.” 
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Vv. 
At this, slow raising up his thoughtful head, 
: The youth, pathetic, said : 
‘* What now, alas! avails my royal state ? 
Hard is my lot, and, oh! severe my fate. 
Contending passions now distract my breast: 
Is this the boasted fruit of being great, 
The loss of peace and rest ? 
My raptured mind now Fancy sways, 
And all my soul her voice obeys. 
Now Reason cries, ‘ Attend my sober strain.’ 
Cruel conditions! whichsoe’er I choose, 
The want of that which I refuse 
Will quite corrode what I retain, 
And late, perhaps, I shall repent in vain.” 


VI. 


“ Not so, my best beloved, my favoured youth” 
(Here interrupted Wisdom’s queen), 
‘* For such thy goodness and thy worth has been, 
Thy virtue, innocence, and truth, 
That thou deserv’st a nobler fate ; 
Nor e’er shalt thou, my son, too late 
Thy conduct past repent ; 
If beauty of the brightest dye, 
If every graceful art 
That can attract the heart, 
Or charm the lover’s nicer eye, 
Can give thy soul content. 
For lo! to thee I now assign 
Charlotte, the favourite of the Nine, 
Nor less beloved by me; 
Her do I now bestow on thee. 
Nor can the Queen of Love refuse 
To join thy royal hand, 
In the connubial band, 
With this sweet daughter of the Muse; 
Since even from her earliest year, 
She still has been her darling care.” 
This said, they instant vanished from his sight, 
And soon were lost in shades of endless night. 


VII. 
Smooth glide my verse, my numbers gently flow, 
Nor harshly quick, nor querulously slow. 
For see! where hoary Thames’ translucent stream, 
His rushy-fringéd bank in silence laves, 
And all his crystal waves 
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Refulgent glitter with a silver gleam, 
The royal galley wafts her o’er ; 
The Naiads quit their coral beds, 
And raise aloft their azure heads 
On the rejoicing shore, 
To see the partner of the British crown, 
In all the gay and gallant pride 
That erst conveyed th’ Egyptian bride 
The silver Cydnus down ; 
The wondering waves subside, 
The green-haired sea nymphs round the vessel crowd, 
The winds adown the silken streamers glide, 
And sing their joy aloud. 


VITl. 
The softly sighing gale 
With gentle breezes fills the swelling sail ; 
Now smooth it cuts the watery way, 
Now wafts the Princess to th’ expecting land. 
On either hand 
The purple Loves and white-robed Graces play. 
The rose-lipp’d cherub Health, with bosom bare 
And glowing cheek, was there. 
And jocund Youth, fair Beauty’s friend, 
And meck-eyed Innocence, her steps attend. 
And lo! behind the blooming maid, 
With ever-verdant olives crowned, 
In all her tranquil charms arrayed, 
‘The matron Peace bestrews the ground. 
Hark! now admiring thousands sing 
(While all the shores responsive ring), 
‘‘ Long may Britannia’s laughing plain 
Proclaim that George and Charlotte reign.” 
Even Nature’s self her homage gladly pays, 
And joins the voice of universal praise. 
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SPEECH TO THE Exectors or Trinity CoLLeGr, DvuBLin. 
1774 or 1775. 
Vide p. 42. 

GunrLumen,—The honour that has been done me by being 
put in nomination for one of your representatives by the very 
respectable person who spoke last, at the same time that it 
demands my warmest acknowledgments, renders it necessary 
for me to say a few words. I am well aware to how judicious 
and distinguishing an audience I now address myself; I am 
fully sensible how much the arduousness of my situation is 
increased by the necessity I am under of speaking on the 
most difficult and ungrateful of all subjects—oneself. But 
there are some situations where silence would be criminal. 

It was thrown out, gentlemen, early last summer, when I 
first took the liberty of proposing myself to your considera- 
tion, that I was nephew to Mr. A. M. (Anthony Malone), 
and therefore an improper person to represent this learned 
body. Perhaps it might be a sufficient answer to this elec- 
tioneering artifice to say, that the character of that man 
should not seem very obnoxious to reproach, to whom the 
principal objection is that he is connected with as wise and 
able, and certainly as disinterested a man as any in this king- 
dom. But, gentlemen, though this short and decisive answer 
might be sufficient, | will not rest this matter here. I beg 
leave, with your permission, to consider this objection in all 
its parts. 

Whatever failings this great man may have, no one can 
say that he has not acted on principle. No man perhaps 
ever supported administration so disinterestedly, or got so 
few favours from Government either for himself or his con- 
nexions. This indeed is so notorious, and the corruption and 
venality of the times are such, that men although they evi- 
dently see it is the fact are unwilling to believe it, and resort 
to the most improbable and chimerical suppositions in order 
to account for it. The persons too, who arraign the conduct 
of this great statesman, forget that it is necessary that the 
administration of affairs should be carried on by some per- 
sons or other; and that the gravity and moderation of this 
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gentleman has often been of use to restrain the impetuous 
corruption of other men. 

The enemies of this gentleman forget that the seat of a 
lord-lieutenant of the kingdom is besieged by men whose 
ready venality often outruns the wishes of Government; who, 
in addition to great present emolument, grasp at future and 
numerous reversions; who, not content with the highest 
offices in their own line, invade the offices of other men, 
thrust themselves into every department, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, and into stations for which the whole tenor of 
their lives and studies has rendered them wholly unqualified ; 
who accumulate place upon place, and sinecure upon sine- 
cure ; who are so eager to obtain the wages of the day before 
the day is well passed over their heads, that they have 
emphatically and not improperly been styled ready-money 
voters; men that nothing is too arbitrary or illegal for them 
to varnish by their eloquence or support by their vote; men 
who are resolved at any rate to aggrandize themselves, and 
care not how soon they subvert the constitution of their coun- 
try if they can but erect the fabric of their own fortunes on 
its ruins. 

While our governors are surrounded by such men, surely, 
gentlemen, a wise and moderate and disinterested counsellor 
must be of some use to restrain their vicious ardour, and to 
prevent their headlong prostitution from subverting our liber- 
ties at a stroke. But however this may be, and though I 
have said thus much in justification of this distinguished 
character, I beg not to be misunderstood. I by no means 
insinuate that his conduct in supporting administration in 
general is such as 1 would myself follow. So far from it, 
gentlemen, that had ] even been brought into Parliament by 
his interest, I should nevertheless have considered myself the 
trustee of the people, and perhaps there is no man that would 
have taken a more decided part than I should have done 
against that side which he generally espouses. 

Gentlemen, I might cali upon my worthy friend who has 
been put into nomination before me—whose truth and inte- 
grity are only surpassed by his abilities; I might call upon 
another gentleman, the greatest orator in this or perhaps any 
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other kingdom—men whose testimony and approbation would 
set a seal upon any character ; I could call upon these and many 
others with whom I have lived in intimacy to bear witness, 
that there are few persons who were not in Parliament that 
took a more active part than I have done against most of the 
measures of government for these some years past, particu- 
larly during the late unconstitutional administration of Lord 
Townshend. A man’s zeal, gentlemen; must not always be 
measured by his situation; and persons moving even in an 
humble and private sphere of life like myself, have it some- 
times in their power to molest an arbitrary administration. 

But, gentlemen, I will go to the bottom of this objection, 
and will take it for granted that those who have thrown 
it out mean to insinuate that I was a dependant on another, 
and therefore not a proper object of your choice. And if 
this were the case, I would readily allow the force of the 
objection, and yield up all pretensions to your favour. But, 
gentlemen, this is as false as the rest; for a few months ago 
I obtained, at too high a price indeed, an honourable inde- 
pendence; nor shall any motive upon earth imduce me to 
forfeit that independence. 

If, gentlemen, I shall be thought worthy to represent this 
learned University on the foundation of which I had once the 
honour to be placed, I shall consider myself as the friend 
neither to this man nor to that—attached neither to this 
party nor the other. I shall consider no tie, no relation, but 
that relation which subsists between the clectors and the 
elected. I shall consider myself as a friend to nothing 
but the liberty and the constitution of my country, to the 
support of which I shall devote my life and abilities, while in 
every part of ny conduct I shall endeavour to approve my- 
self no unprofitable and, I will be bold to say, no unfaithful 
representative. | 

I have a thousand apologies to make, gentlemen, for having 
taken up so much of your time. I hope that the necessity of 
explaining a matter which might have been misconstrued 
and misunderstood, will plead my excuse. 
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Collection of Tracts in 76 Volumes made by EpMonp MALone. 


« This truly valuable collection was formed by the above 
eminent literary character (Malone) during a life of the most 
ardent research, and contains many articles of the greatest 
interest and scarcity in every branch of literature. It is 
perhaps unrivalled in tracts relating to Ireland, parliamentary 
proceedings, politics, and the drama. It is also particularly 
rich in the classes relating to church affairs and divinity, 
prerogative of the crown, America, British colonies, affairs 
of Spain, trade, banks, coinage, history, army and navy, 
elections, peerage, antiquities, biography, poetry relating to 
Milton, legal treatises, languages, critical, universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, origin of printing, prices of provisions, 
poor laws, rebellion riots, trials, regency, towns, naturaliza- 
tion, satirical jests, and other facetious productions, and 
various other classes, in which will be found the most com- 
plete collection of tracts by Burke. 

* Also an extensive series by Dr. 8. Johnson, Gibbon, and 
Ralph the historians; Bishops Berkeley, Warburton, Lowth, 
Gibson, Sherlock, Burnet, Hurd, Burgess; Deans Swift and 
Tucker. Also by Drs. Jortin, Lister, Lardner, Corry, De- 
laney, Campbell, Franklin, Z. Gray, G. Baker, Waterland, 
Woodward, Lucas, Clarke, Wells, Comber, J. Brown, E. 
Young, R. Bentley, J. Hill, Priestley. Also by Lords Gren- 
ville, Mount Norris, Duke of Portland, Thurlow, Chatham, 
Suffolk, Mansfield, Bath, Camden, Hardwick, Orford, Harvey, 
Molesworth, Earl of Kildare, Bolingbroke, Ormond, Essex, 
Ashburnham; Honourables R. Boyle, C. J. Fox, T. Harvey, 
George Canning, H. Grattan, H. Flood, Tickel, Sir T. Han- 
mer, General Burgoyne, Governor Hutchinson, Duncan 
Forbes, John Wilkes, Sir J. Lowther, Sir T. W. Meredith, 
J. Holt, Wm. Temple, C. Bingham, R. Steele, R. Cox, 
W. Petty, Isaac Newton, A. Welding, L. O’Brien, R. B. 
Sheridan, Corbyn Morris, Macauley, J. Ponsonby, and Pery, 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons; also of Soame 
Jenyns, James Boswell, T. Warton, W. Pulteney, Quin, 
Derrick, Myson, Pope, Congreve, Cibber, Garrick, T. Sheri- 
dan, Prior, Sewel, J. Woodward, A. Malone, Oldmixon, 
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Foote, T. Davies, Upton Egerton, Macklin, Aikin, T eobald, 
and numerous other writers of note, the names t which 
alone would form a catalogue. 

“Many of them are enriched with numerous highly inter- 
esting and valuable notes in the autograph of Mr. Malone. 
The life of Congreve is nearly re-written by him, and many 
others are much increased in value thereby. The collection was 
purchased in Mr. Malone’s sale for 331. 108.”—Thorpe, 1838. 


Notes written to Malone on Windham’s Memoir, 1810. 


Mr. Wilberforce (21st August, 1810) terms him “ one of 
the most extraordinary men this country ever produced.” 
Lord Wellesley, writing from Dorking, thanks him for an 
“interesting memoir, which he has read with great attention 
and gacshicnon, and with all the respect due to its author and 
to its subject.” Mr. Trevor (the last Lord Hampden) says, 
“‘T cannot offer you my sincere thanks for tls obliging atten- 
tion without expressing in common with all the friends of 
that great and amiable man my admiration of the just and 
honourable tribute which you have paid to his memory, and 
thence have equally gratified their feelings and your own.” 
Lord Rosse writes from Parsonstown—“ He (Mr. Windham) 
was undoubtedly the first gentleman in England, and fully 
merited everything you have said of him in your elegant 
panegyric. I regret it is so short, . . . . but hope it 
is only a foretaste of what we may hereafter hope to feast 
upon, . . . . The newspapers say that he has left many 
manuscripts. There is scarcely a subject he could touch 
which the magic of his imagination would not turn into 
something beautiful and valuable.” Lord Whitworth says, 
* Although I had not the good fortune to live in habits of 
intimacy with Mr. Wyndham, yet I beg leave to assure you 
that you could not have bestowed your work on an individual 
more sensible of his virtues both public and private, or who 
laments his loss more sincerely.” 

The Bishop of Meath says, “ I am grateful to receive from 
your own hands the tribute of praise you have paid to a man, 
whom to say I once had the happiness of knowing intimately, 
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is to say I esteemed, admired, and loved. . . . . He 
was the last of the splendid constellations that shone in that 
part of the political hemisphere that most arrested my obser- 
vation when I first knew London. . . . . What a void 
must he have left in your society !” 

Mr. Canning writes from Hinckley, “I return you my best 
acknowledgments for the Memoir of Mr. Windham which I 
have read with great thongh melancholy pleasure. It con- 
tains some facts that were new tome. The sentiments are 
such as I have long and uniformly felt in common with you 
and with all who knew him well enough to value him as he 
deserved.” 

The Bishop of Dromore thanks him for “the tribute paid 
to his departed friend, Mr. Windham, whose merit as a man, 
a statesman, and a scholar, was above all praise.” 

Mr. Thomas Grenville expresses strong regrets for his 
‘invaluable friend,” whom, in another passage, he terms 
‘the perfect model of an English gentleman,” and adds, 
“The general regret which broke forth at the moment of 
his death, showed that his country was not insensible to the 
greatness of the loss which they had to deplore in him—a 
loss in some respects quite irreparable, as the extraordinary 
combination of his talents and character enabled him to do 
and say much for the public interests which no man now 
living can do or say with half the same effect or advantage.” 

Lady Crewe, the Misses Berry, and Mrs. Burke lament 
him as a most serious loss, the last pathetically as “a person 
I so sincerely admired and loved as I did Mr. Windham. 
I feel his loss most sorely ; for he was from his great atten- 
tion to me almost my last support. But God’s will be done!” 

Lord Holland “feels it to be a flattering distinction to 
be reckoned among the sincere friends and admirers of Mr. 
Windham. It is said he has left a diary from the time of 
leaving college to the day on which the fatal operation was 


performed.” 


THE END. 
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Voyages and Cravels—continued. 


Voyage to Japan, 
Kamtschatka, Siberia, Tartary, and the Coast of China, in LLM.S. 
Barrvacouta. 


By J. M. Tronson, RN. 


8vo, with Charts and Views. 18s. cloth. 


‘The able and intelligent oMcer, whose work is § |“ Mr. Tronson writes well, and imparts a great 
before us, supplies the first anthenticinformation ' deal of new and useful information. The clear 
on the present state of Japan and the neighbours — and beautiful charts and sketches, accompanying 
ing settlements, . . . Anextremely interesting | the volume, are of great value.”’—Glebe. 


book.” —Atheneum. : “Tt contains a great deal that all the world 
“The book possesses all the qualities of a hook | ought now to know.”’—Morning Herald, 
of travols, with the prominent advantage of brenk- “Wo cordially recommend it,"—British Quar- 


ing comparatively, aud in some instances alto- | terly Review, 
gether, new ground,’—Idlustrated London News, 


OO eres 


To Cuba and Back. 
By R. AH. Dana, 


Author of “ Two Years before the Mast,” Ce. 


Post Sve, Price Zs. cloth. 


“Mr, Dana's book is so bright and Juscivns, 80°“! Mr, Dana does not spare his faculty of deserip- 
Pictorial and cheerful, so essentially pleasant and | tion. The pictures he gives of the Cuban metro- 
refreshing, that even the rule of a prnen capi- | polis itself, with its tropical luxuries and lazinesr, 
tan- general appears tolerable where the subjects ; its dirty and dainty ways of existence, the Spanish 
are 8o courteous, and the strangers so gracefully | grandiosity of its national manner, and the pet- 
petted, Mr. Dana has a pen to paint such pic- | tiness of its national character, are pleasantly 
tures well. His voyage and residence vecupied | and forcibly drawn. <A coasting voyage to Ma- 
scarcely a month, yet he has written a vole | tazas, and a railroad journey, brought dim 
not only icp Naat from its warmth and glitter | into closer cortaet with the essential charac- 
as a narrative, but also intelligent, instructive, | teristics of the country and its history.”—Salur- 
and of obvious integrity.”—Athenmum., day Review, 





Life and Liberty in America. 
By Dr. C. Mackay. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, with Ten Tinted IJustrations, 
price 21s. 


‘A bright, fresh, and hopeful book, worthy of |‘ We recommend these volumes to peran AS 
the author, Whose songs are oftenest heard on) the result of careful and diligent 0 servation, 
the Atlautic. Dr. Mackay writes as healthily as assisted hy personal assoctation, well caleulated 
ho sings; describing ‘Life’ as he saw it, and | to facilitate the attainment of trath.”’—Leader, 
‘Liberty’ as he studied it, in the North and in © ‘Dr, Mackay’s volumes are cininently readable 
the South,”—Athen@um, and amusing.’ — ress, 


—— eo 


, ° a 
Life in Tuscany. 
By Mabel Sharman Crawford. 
With Two Views, post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


“There are many traces of quiet, genial humour, , and acute, and she has ancceeded in contributing 
brilliant and harmless a8 summer lightning, | a really valuable addition to that otherwise rc- 
which agreeably rclieve the more serious portions | dundant department of literature.”— Press. 
of the work. Hive Crawford’s reflections areas | “ The peasant life in Tuecany has, perhaps, not 
sound and practical as her perceptions are lively ; been so well photographed before.”—Althen@um. 
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Voyages and Cravels—continued. 
Narrative of the Mission 


From the Governor-General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. 
With Notices of the Country, Government, and People. 


By Captain Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers. 


Imperial Svo, with Twenty-four Plates (Twelve coloured), Fifty 
Woodeuts, and Four Maps. Elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt edges. Price 2/. 128. 6d. 


“Captain Yule, inthe preparation ofthe s ee j _ “A rtately volume in gorgeous golden covers, 
volume before us, hasavailed himeelfolthelabours ¢ Such a book is iu our times a rarity, Large, 
of those who preceded him, Toall wto are desirous | massive, and beantiful in itself, it: is illustrated 
of possessing the best and frilest account that) by a sprinkling of clegant woodcuts, and by a 
han ever been viven to the public, of a great, and | series of admirable tinted lithographs, 5 
hitherto little known resion of the globe, the — We have read it with enrio-ity and gratification, 
intere ting, conscientions, andwcllewritten work (as ok fresh, fall, and luminous report wpon the 
of Captain Yule will lave a deep interest, while: eonditionof one of the most interesting divisions 
to the politienl economist, geographer, nnd mer | ol Asin beyond the Ganges.’ —4 the @ium, 

chant, it will he indispensable,” — be Inner, 
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Hong Kong to Manilla. 
By Tlenry T. Lillis, RN. 


Post Svo, with Fourteen Tlustrations. Price 12s. cloth. 


“Mr. EUs has given to the pnblic a most valn- 
nhleand interesting «ork upon a rece and country 
little known to English readers.’—Jl/astrated 
Newe of the World. 


“The narrative fulfils the object of the author, 
whichis to pres@nt a tively aceotuit of what he 
sew, heard, and did duving a holiday run to oa 
rarely visited place.”--Specfalor. 





Antiquities af Kertch, 
And Researches ino the Chmmerian Bosphorus. 


By Duncan Me Pherson, MLD., 
Of the Madras Army, PLR.G.S, MATL 


Imperial 4to, with Fourteen Plates and numerous IJ]lustrations, 
including Eheht Coloured Fac-Similes of Rehiques of Antique 
Art. Price Two Guineas. 


“It is a volume which deserves the careful The book is got up with great care and taste, 
attention of every student of classical mM Liquily . and forms one of the handsomest works that have 
No one can fail to be pleased with a work whie. recently issued from the English press,”~— 
has so much to attract the eye and to gratify the Saturday Revtew, 

love of beauty and clegance in design. . .. 








Captivity of Russian Princesses in the 


Caucasus. 
Translated from the Russian by H. S. Edwards. 


With an authentic Portrait of Shamil, a Plan of his House, and a Map. 
Post 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


‘A book than wah there are few novels more | we have read; it contains the best popular notice 
interesting. lt is a romance of the Cancasus. | of the social polity of Shamiland the mauners of 
The account of life in the house of Shamil is fnll | his people.”—Leader 
and very entertaining ; and of Shamil himself we “The narrative ie well worth reading,’’— 
sce much,’ —Kruminer. Athenaeum. 

“The story is certainly one of the most curious 
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Biography, 


ee Oe ceed 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 


Revised by Himself, with additional Chapters by his Eldest Son. 


One vol., post 8vo, with a Portrait engraved on Steel from an Original 


Drawing. 


Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“Ttis perhaps the first charm of an autobio- | biography of Leizh Tint’ possesses in an une 


graphy that it should inuke us like the writer; 
wud certaiuly this is a charm which the ‘ Anto- 


| usual dezree,”~Sadurday Review. 


sys ~y . | 
Life of Schlerermacher, 
As unfolded in his Autobicgraphy and Letters. 


Translated from the German by Frederica Rowan. 


Two vols., post 8vo, with Portrait. 


Price Oue Guinea, cloth. 


oo rere 


Shelley Memorials. 
Lidited by Lady Shelley. 


Second [edition. 


“We welcome the present biography. Tt pre- 
sents Shelley to us as he was understood by those 
who knew him hest.”’—-Athenm@um, 

“Lady Shetley touches with a reverent ad 
loving hand, the incidents of the poet's carcer; 


and the gentleness, ardour, and truthfulness of | 


his nature renppear in her unpretending pages, 
. . . . » We gladly welcome this interesting 
volume.”—Datly News, 

“The present biography presents Shelley to 1s, 
as he was Hiderstoot by those who knew him 
best.’’—Leader. 


In one vol., post Svo. 


Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“The beatty of style and feeling, with which 
this work abounds, will make it acceptable to 
maui. ?—Suterdas Review, 

“Lady Sheliy’s work is a real acquisition to 
the biographical literature of the dvy; it will be 
rea with profountdinterest for its perspicuous and 
trnthfial delineation of some hitherto neglected 
tratix in one of the most extraordinary Guarae- 
ters that ever lived.’—Jdéluaslraled News of the 
World, 

“We heartily recommend it to our readers.” — 
Oritte, 


~ OO ee 


The Life of Charlotte Bronté 
(Curren Bett). 
Author of “Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villette,” &e. 


By Mrs. 


Gaskell. 


Author of “ North and South,” &e. 


Fourth Edition, revised, one vol. 
and a View of Haworth Parsonage. 


elegant, 14s. 


* All the secrets of the literary workmanship of | 


the authoress of ‘Jane Eyre’ are unfolded _in the 
course of this extraordinary narrative.” —T7'imes. 

“Mrs. Gaskell’s account of Charlotte Bronté 
and her family is one of the profoundest tragedies 
of modern life.”—Spectator. 

“Mra. Gaskell has produced one of the best 
biographies of a woman by a woman which we 
can recall to mind.”— Athenaeum. 

“If any one wishes to see how a woman 
possessed of the highest intellectual power can 


, With a Portrait of Miss Bronté 


Price 7s. 6d. 3 morocco 


disregard every temptation which intellect throws 
in the way of women—how generously aud nobly 
a human being can live under the pressure of 
accumulated misfortune—the record is at band in 
‘The Life of Charlotte Bronté.’"~ Saturday 


Review. 

* Mra, Gaske)l has done her work well, Her 
narrative is simple, direct, intelligible. unaffected. 
No one else could have paid so tender and disceri- 
ing a tribute to the memory of Charlotte Bronté,’ 
—Fraser's Maguzine. 
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Piogqraphn—contin ned, 


Life of Lord Metcalfe. 
By John Wilhtam Kaye. 


New Edition, in Two vols., post Xvo, with Portrait. Price 12s. cloth. 


“A work whieh ocenpies the highest rank 
among biographies of the great men of modern 
times.”"—Observer. 

“The new edition contains new matter of the 
utmost value and interest.’’—Cvritie. 


resent day. This revised edition has several 
resh passazes of high interert, now first insertod 
from among Lord Metcalfe’s papers, in which his 
clear prescience of the dangers that threatened 


our Jntian empire is remarkably shown,” —Eco- 
Uae, 

“this edition is revised with care and judzment. 
Mr. Kaye has judiciously set forth Lord Metcalfe’s 


' views of the insecurity of our Indian empire,”’ 
“One of the most valuable biographies of the - 


—Globe. : 

“A much improved edition of one of the most. 
interesting political biographies in English 
literatwe.’—National Revicr, 


Life of Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 
By John Wilham Kaye. 


"TN ~) bd F * - ‘ ry Ee 

Iwo vols. 8vo, with Portrait. Price 368. cloth. 
“The biography is replete with interest and ° larity which it was the good fortune of Sir John 
information, deserving to be perused by the stu- | Maleoln toenjoy.”— Edinburgh Review. : 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend = “ Mr, Kaye’s biography isatoncea contribution 
_ tothe history of our policy and dominion in the 
| Kast, and a worthy memorial of one of those wise 
cd large-hearted nen whose energy and prin- 
ciple have made England great.’—British Quar- 
' terly Review, 


itself to the general reader.’ —Athen@mimin., 

“QOne of the most interesting of the recent 
Dicey es of our great Tudiau statesmen.’— | 
National Review, | 
“This book deserves to participate in the popn- 


———059————— 
The Life of J. D HH 
4 ym , Ve. 7 - 
ae Life of J. Deacon Hume. 
. Y waa De TEL Ay 
By the Rev, Charles Badham. 
Post Svo. Price 9s. cloth. 
“A masterly piece of biographical narrative. in our literature, peculiarly full of beauties, and 
To minute and conscientious industry in search- “peculiarly free from faults,”—Atlas. 

ing ont. facts, Mr. Badham conjoins the attrac. © “It is well that the world’s attention should h1 
tions of a graceful style and a sincere liking for called to sucha man, and that the particulars ot 


the task he has in hand. | his charncter and career should be preserved ina 


He has produced one of j hii 
the most useful and judicious biographies extant | biography.”’—Spectutor, 


The ie at Mahomet 


And History of Islam to the Era of the Hegira. 
By William Muir, ksq., Bengal Civil Service. 


Syo. Price 52s. cloth. 


it cannot fail to be cagerly perused by all persons 
having any pretensions to historical knowledge,” 
— Observer. 


Volumes 1 and 2. 


“The most porfect life of Mahomet in the 
English language, or perhapsin anyother. . .. 
The work is at once learned and interesting, and 


The Autobiography of Lutfullah, 


A Mohamedan Gentleman; with an Account of his Visit to England. 
lidited by b. B. Eastwick, Esq. 


Third Edition, small post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 





“This is the freshest and most original work 
that it has been our good fortune to meet with for 
long. It bears every trace of being a most genuine 
account of the feelings and doings of the author. 
Lutfallah is by no means an ordinary specimen of 
his race.”—Eeconomist, 


“ Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thonsand 
imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not 
get the flavour of Eastern life and thought, or the 
zest of its romance, so perfectly as in Lutfullah’s 
book,’”’—Leader, 
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WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN. 


The Elements 


With 80 Diagrams, crown 


“Mr. Ruskin, seeing the want of a clear and 
accurate code on the subject, has set Iiinself to 


the task of arranging and explaining the neces- , 


sary rules in a form as nearly approaching the 


ideal of a poplar treatise as can be managed | 


consistently with the object of practical com- 
pleteness. No better way of blending the two 
purposes conld, we believe, have been found than 


the way Mr. Ruskin ingeniously discovered and | 
A careful pernsal of the | 
work willenable the intelligent student not only | 


has ably worked out. 


to solve perspective problems of a complexity 
greater than the ordinary rules will reach, but to 


teen we) 


of Perspective. 
Xvo. Price 8s. 6d. cloth. 


; obtain a elne to many important laws of pictorial 
effect less than of ontline.’=— Daily News, 

“his book, provided by Mr. Ruskin for the use 
- of schools, bears its recommendation on the title- 
i page. The rules are arranged in a short mathe- 
| matical fom, which with be intelligible to stn- 
dents rennonanly advanced in general knowledge.” 
a heeder, 
a: The student will find in this little book all that 
is necesanry to Jay the foundation of a thorongh 
| scientific hnowledge of perspective.’—Ilurtrated 
| News of the World. 
/ Po the practical student it is likely to prove a 
| most valuable maminal.’’— literary Gazette, 





The Elements of Drawing. 


Sixth Thousand, crown Svo, with 
Price 7s. 


“The rulcs are clearly and fully laid down; and 
the earlier exercises always conducive to the end 
hy simple and unemhbarrassing means. The whole 
volume is full of liveliness.”—~—Speclator, 

“ We close this book with a feeling that, thongh 
nothing supersedes a master, vet that no stnrdent 
of art should Taunch forth without this work as a 
compass,”’—Athene@um., 

‘Ft will be found not only an invalnable acqui- 


sition tothe student, but agreeable andiustrnetive - 


Hlustrations drawn by the Author. 
Gd. cloth. 


reading for any one who wishes to refine his per- 
eoptions of natural scenery, and of its worthies4 
urtistic representations.’’—Lcono mist, 

“Original as this treatise is, it cannot fail to he 
rt once instructive and sugeestive.’—Literary 
Grzette, 

“The most urgeful and practical book on the 
subject which has ever come under our notice.”~ 
Press, 


Modern Painters. 


Vol. J., 6th Edition. Price 18s, cloth. 
Vol. IL, 4th Edition. 


Vol. UI. OF MANY TUINGS, with 


Author, and engraved on Stecl. 
Vol. IV. ON MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. 


Imperial 8yo. 


Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


Kighteen Illustrations drawn by the 
Price 38s. cloth. 
Imperial Svo, with Thirty-five Ilus- 


trations engraved on Stecl, and 116 Woodcuts, drawn by the 


Author. 


“A generous aud impassioned review of the 
works of living pninters, A hearty and earnest 
work, full veeet thought,and developing great mud 
strikingtrathsinart, —RBritishQuarterly Review. 

** Myr, Ruskin’s work will send the painter nore 
than ever to the study of nature; will train men 
who have always been delighted spectators of 
nature, to be also attentive opservers, Our critics 
will learn to admire, and mere admirers will Jearn 
how tocriticise : thus a public will be cducated.’— 
Blackwood’s Mayazine. 

** Wvery one who cares about nature, or poetry, 


or the Bbory of human development—every oue | 
u 


who has a tinge of literature or philosophy, will 


find something that is for him in these volumes,” ; 


— Weatminster Revier. ; 

“Mr. Ruskin is in possession of a clear and 
pevernioe mind; he is undeniably practical in 
iis fundamental ideas; full of the deepest 
reverence for all that appears to him beautiful 
and holy. His style is, as usual, clear, bold, racy. 
Mr. Ruskin is one of the first writers of the 
day.”—Economist, ; 

All, it is to be hoped, will read the book for 
themselves. They will find it well worthacare!ul 
perusal.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Ruskin is the most eloquent and thought- 
awakening writer on nature in its relation with 


Price 2l. 10s. cloth, 


art, andthe most potent influence by the pen, of 
young artists, whom this country can boast.’— 
Nutional Leciew, 

“This work is eminently sugwestive, full of new 
thoughts, of brilliant descriptions of scenery, 
and eloquent moral application of them,’—New 
Quarterly Review, 

“Mr, Ruskin has deservedly won for himaelf a 

Place in the first rank of modern writers upon 
the theory of the fine arts.”’—Kelectic Review, 
“The fourth vohime of Mr. Ruskin’s elaborate 
' work treats chictly of mountain. scenery, and 

discusses al length the principles involved in the 
| pleasure we derive froin mountains and their 
| victorial represcntation, Tho at tt beauty of 
; his style, the hearty sympathy with all forms of 

natural loveliness, the profusion of his illustra- 
tions form irresiatible attractions,’—Daily News. 
“Considered as an illustrated volume, the fourth 
| is the most remarkable which Mr. Ruskin has yet 
' issued, The plates and woudcuts are profuse, and 
include numerous drawings of moungain form by 
the author, which prove Mr. Ruskin to be essen- 
tially an artist. He is an unique man, both 
among artists and writers,”’— Spectator, 

Such a writer is a national possession. He 
| adds to our store of knowledge and enjoyment.” 
\ 
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Art—continued. 


RUSKIN—continued. 


The Two Paths: 


Being Lectures on Art, and its relation to Manufactures and 
Decoration. 
One vol., crown 8yo, with ‘Two Steel Eneravings. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“Phe meaning of the title of this book is, that. 
there are two conrses open to thearist, one of 
wWhier will lgad him toall thotis noble mart, and 
will incidentally exalt his moral nature; white 
the other will deteriorate his work and help to 
throw obstacles in the way of his individual 
moralily, They all contain mrauy useful 
distinctions, acute remarks, and valuable snawes- 


fersviad cloquance which has so materially contri- 
buted to the authors reputation.’ —Preas, 
“The? Two Paths’ contains much eloquent de- 


, scription, places in a clear light some forgotten or 
| neglected traths, and like all Mr, Ruskin’s books, 
| is eminently suggestive.’—Literary Gazette. 


“This book is well culentated to encourage the 
huinblest worker, and stimulate him to artistic 


tions, and are every where lit up with that glow of 7 effort*-Leader, 
—— 08 


a . : 
The Stones of Venice. 

Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial 8vo, with Fifty-three Plates and 

numerous Woodeuts, drawn by the Author. Price 61. 14s. 6d. cloth. 
BACH VOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, 

Vol. THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates. Price 2/.2s. 2nd Edition. 
Vol. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates. Price 2/. 2s, 
Vol. I, THE FALL, with 12 Plates. Price 1/ Vis. Ge. 


“The Stones ot Venice’? is the producion ofan |S Mis book is ove witch, perhaps, no other man 





earnest, rcligious, progressive, and inforaied mind, 
Phe suthbor of this essay on arehitecture hos ecu 


deused it into nt pete nppreh sion, the fruit of 
( 


awe of God, and delight mm nature; 4 know Jedire, 
love, and just estimate of art; a holding fost to 


fact and repudiation of hearsay. oan) historic | 
breadth, anda feartess challenge of existiag Soelat | 


problems, whose union we hnew not where to {lid 
paradteleds’» Spectator, 


could have written, aud one for which the world 
oneht to be and will be thankfil. Jt is in the 
| highest degree cloquent, acute, stimulating to 
i tuoughbt, aud fertile in suggestion. Jt will, wo 
care eonvinced, elevate taste and intellect, raise 
the tone of moral feehng, kindle benevolence 
towards men, and increase the love and fear of 
"God -Pames, 


a 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture. 


Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Imp. Svo. 


Price 17. 


“By ‘The Seven Lamps of Architecture’ we 
widerstand Mr. Ruskin te mean the Seven funda- 
mental aud cardinal laws, the observance of and 
obedience to which mre indispensable to the archi- 
tect, who wonld deserve themune, The politician, 


coe Tie |} 


Ts. cloth. 


the moralist, the divine, will find init ample store 
of justruetive matter, as well as the artist. The 
tuuthor of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too few amongst us,’’— 
Examiner, 





Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 


With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 
Price &s. 6d. cloth. 


“Mr, Ruskin'’s lectures—cloquent, graphic,and — “ We conceive itto be impossible that any intel- 
impassioned—exposing and ridiculing some of the | Heent persons conld listen to the lectures, how- 
vices of our present system of building, and. everthey might ditlerfrom the judgments asserted 
exciting his hearers by strong motives ofduty and | and from the general propositions laid down 


pleasure to attend to architecture--are very | 


snecessf).”—Heonomist. 


withont an elevating influence and an aroused 
‘ enthusinsm."—spectator, 


The Political Economy of Art. 


Price 2s. 


“A most able, eloguent, and well-timed work. 
We hail it with satisfaction, thinking it calenlated 
to do much practical good, and wecourdially recom- 
mend it to our readers.” — Witness. ; 

“We never quit Mr. Ruskin without being the 
better for what he has told ua, and therefore we 


6d. cloth. 


! recommend this little volume, like all his other 
worhs, Lo the perusal of our readers."—Zconomist 
“This book, daring, as it is, glancea keenly at 
principles, of which some are among the articles 
of ancient cudes, while others are evolving slowly 
to the light,"—Leader. 
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Religions. 


ee aan cecal 


Expositions of St. Paul’s Epistles to 


the Corinthians. 
By the late Rev. red. IV. Robertson. 


One thick Voiume, post 8vo. Price 10s. Gd. eloth. 


“These lectures were the last discourses that + comes fromthe pen of this preacher, these pages 
Mr. Robertson ever delivered from his pulpit. | are not unworthy of that high standard. This 
High as is the standard of thought'ulness and | single volume in itself would establish a reputa- 
originality which we expeet in everything that ' tion for its writer,” 


Sermons : 
By the late Rev. Fred. fi. Robertson, AM, 


Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 


FIRST SERIES.—Seventh Edition, post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES.—Seventh Edition. Price 9s. cloth. 

THIRD SERIES.—Fitth Edition, post Sve, with Portrait. Price Qs. 
cloth. 


“There are many persons, ond their number “Those serigcns are full of thonglt and beauty. 
increases every year, to whom Robertson's writ- | There is ola sermon inthe series that does wot 
ings are the most stable, exhaustless, and satis: | furnish evidence of originality without extrava- 
factory form of religious teaching which the | gance, of discrimination without tediousuess, and 
nineteenth century hus given—the most wise, | of jets without c#nt or conventionalism.’’— 
suggestive, and alice ANd 4 Review, British Quarterly, 

“There must bea great and trne heart, where “We recommend the whole of the volumes to the 
there isa great and true preacher. And in that, | perusal of our readers. They will find in them 
heyond everything else, lay the secret of Mr. | thought of u rare and beautiful description, an 
Rohertson’s influence. We feel that a brother | earnestness of mind steadfast in the search of 
man is speaking to usas brother men, that werre | truth, and a charity pure aud all-embracing.’— 
listening, not to the meusnred words of w# caln, | Meonomist, 
cool thinker, but to the passionate deep-toned “They are very remarkable compositions. The 
voice of an earnest human seul.” —-Ldenburgd | thoughts are often very striking, and entirely out 
Christian Mugazine. of the track ofordinary sermonuising.”—Guardian, 





) 7 see 
Quakerism, Past and Present: 
Being an Inquiry into the Causes of its Decline. 

By John S. Rowntree. 
Post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 


** This Essay gained the Iirst Prize of One Tfundred Guineas 
offered for the best Essay on the subject. 





The Peculium : 
An Essay on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends, 
By Thomas Hancock. 
Post 8vo. Price ds. cloth. 


** This Essay gained the Second Prize of Fifty Guineas, which was 
afterwards increased to One Hundred. 
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atliseellancous. 


On the Strength of Nations. 


By Andrew 


Post Svo. 


work to all who have not maturely considered the 
subject. It will set them thinking in the right 
direction,”’—Daily News. 

“ Frequent concurrence with him, and general 
gsympat 
aecept his principles, dispose ns to recommend 
Mr. Bisset’s book for perusal.” Spectator. 

‘Mr. Bisset has dealt wilh this important 


with his views, even where we do not. 


Bisset, M.A. 


Price 9s. cloth. 
“We can saicle recommend the perusal of this + 
} 


subject iia way that will be eqnally acceptahle 
: to the scholar aud Lhe true economist.’ — Morn: 
wa Nlav, 

* We commend most heartily Mr. Bisset’s able 
volume.” —Examiner, 

“A work exhibiting considerrble rosearch; 
many of the author’s views will be found correct, 
and vahtuble at the present moment.”—Lilerary 
Guarnette, 


Semmammaen aten 2 


Social Innovators and their Schemes. 
By William Lucas Sargant, 


Post 8vo. 


Price 10s. Gd. cloth. 


“Mr. Sargant has written a very nseful sketch. this merit that constitutes the special value of 
His book is impartial, pleasantly written, oud, Mr. Sargaut’s book. His views are sensible and 


excellently arranged.’—Saturday Reriew, 


“Tthas the merit of going deep iuto the snbject : passionately, with quiet vigour and tel 


‘sonnd, they are brought forward way angie: 
ing illus- 


matter nt one of its must vital points; and itis) tration.’—Press, 


c@ 





Lectures and Addresses. 
By the late Rev. Irred. W. Robertson. 


Post &vo. 


“These lectures and addresses are marked by 
fhe same qualities that made the authors sere 
mous su justly and so widely popular, They 
manifest the same earnest, Nberal spirit, the 
ardent love of trath, the lucid eloquence, the wide 
sympathy, and singleness of purpose,’ Lit, Guz. 


Price 7s. Ged. cloth. 


| ' They throw some new light on the conastitue 
tion of Robertson’s mind, and on the direction in 
Which if was unfolding itself,’—Saturday Review. 
“Tn these addresses we are gladdened by rare 
liberality of view and range of sympathy boldly 
expressed.”"—Daily Telegraph, 


a eer Oe eee 


The Education of 


the Human Race. 


Now first Transtited from the German of Lessing. 


Feap. Sve, antique cloth, 
“An agreeable and flowing translation of one 


of Lessing's finest Essays.?— National Revicte, 
“The Exsay makes 
orn. — Westutnsler Review, 


nite a gem in its English | 


Price 4s. 

“This invaluable tract.’—Critic. 
_“Alittle book on a great subject, and one which, 
in its day, exerted no slight influence upon Euio- 
» pean thought,’’—Inguirer, 


William Burke the Author of Junius. 


by Jelinger 


Square. 
“A week's reflection, and a second reading of 


Mr. Symous’s hook, have strengthened our con- 
viction that he has proved his case.”— Spectator. 


* By diligently comparing the letters of Junius 


C’. Symors. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Burke, he has elicited certain parallel passages 
of which it 18 impossible to evade the signi- 


Fe the private correspondence of Edmund 
tieance.”—Literary Gazette. 


The Oxford Museum. 
By Henry W. Acland, M.D., and John Ruskin, A.M. 


Post 8vo, with Three Justrations. 


* Evory one who cares for the advance of true 
learning, and desires to note an onward step, 
should buy and read this little \olume.”’—Morn- 
tny Herald. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


' “ There is as much significance in the occasion 
of this little volume as interest in the book itself,” 
—Spectator. 
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Sndia and the Gast. 


Christianity in India. 
By John William Kaye. 


8vo. Price 16s. cloth. 


** Mr. Kaye has written a history of the develop- | and graceful pen, and is not wearisomely minute, 
ment of Christianity in India by all its agencies | but judiciously discriminative,”—Athen@um. 
and all its manifestations. . . . His whole ‘Mr, Kaye's is, in many respects, an able book 
narrative is eloquent and informing, and he has | and it is likely to prove a vory useful one, Mr. 
again made a valuable use of his great oppor- | Kaye is not only most instructive from his fami- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so that his book | Hsrity with all points of detail, but he sees and 
will probably become a standard authority.’— | judges everything as it was seen and judges hy 
Times. the great statesmen whose wisdom has made 
“The author traces the history of Christian | Kritish government possiblein India,’—Salurday 
Missions in India from their earliest commence- | Review, 
ment down to the present time, with « light ! 





District Duties durme the Revolt 
In the North-West Provinces of India. 
By H. Dundas Robertson, Bengal Civil Service. 


Post Svo, with a Map. Price 9s. cloth. 


“To all who desire interesting information on | expresses them with point and clearness, on 
TIndiy we commend this volhume,’’—Atheneuin, many disputed questions connected with the 
“An exceedingly valuable book, of vitul interest [ revolt."— Meonomist, 
to the empire of Britain in the East,”’—Z//ustraved | © Few men have such a tale of hardship, en- 


News of the World. durance, and peril to relate, and few men are 
‘Mr, Robertson has opinions of his own, and | better calculated to du it jJustice.’—Moruiny Post. 
—— 0 





Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. 
By Captain G. Hutchinson, 
Military Secretary, Oude. 
Published by Authority. Post Svo. Price 10x. cloth. 


Campaigning Iixperiences 


In Rajpootana and Central India during the Suppression of the 
Mutiny in 1807-8. 


By Mrs. Henry Duberly, 
Author of a “ Journal kept during the Russian War.” 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


“Mra. Duberly has produced a vey readable | he little doubt that it will attain a considerable 

and even amusing volume. Indeed, it is not ensy | circulation.”—Presa, 

to lay it aside when once opened, and there can “Mrs, Duberly’s ‘Campaigning Experience; 
! isa pleasant, chatty, little volume.”’— Critic, 


a 


Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. 


By John William Kaye. 
Demy 8vo. Price 16s. cloth. 


toy; ' 
“We commend this volume to all persons who 
like to study State papers, in whith the practical 


speculative apracity of a philosophical states- 
r 
sense of a man of the world is joined to the 


ian, No indian library should be without it.’’ 
—Pi'ess, 
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dndia and the Gast—continued. 


Personal Adventures 
During the Indian Rebellion in Rohilcund, Futtehghur, and Oude. 


By W. Edwards, Esq.. BOCLS. 


Fourth Edition, post 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


“For touching incidents, hair-breadth ’scapes, | “Mr. Edwards’s narrative is one of the most 
and the pathos of suffering almost incredible deoply interesting episodes of a story of which 
there has appeared nothing like this little hook of | theleast striking portions cannot be read without 

rsonal adventures. Yor the first time we seem | emotion. He tells his story with simplicity and 

orealize the magnitude of the afflictions which | manliness, and it bears the impress of that 
have befallen our unhappy countrymen in the | earnest and unaffected reverence to the will and 
Fast, The terrible drama comes before us, and we | hand of God, which was the stay and comfort 
are by turns bewildered with horror, stung to |} of many other brave hearts.”—Guardian. 

flerce indignation, and melted to tears. . . . . “The narrative of Mr. Edwards’s suffering and 
We have hore a tale of suffering such ag may have | escapes is full of interest; it tells many a pe 
heen equalled, but. never surpassed. These real | tale, but it also exhibits a man patient under ad- 
ndventures, which no effort of the imagination | versity, and Jooking to the God and Father of us 
on surpass, Will find a sympathising public.’ | all for guidance and support.”’—Eclectic Review. 

hen@un. 


6 OO 
A Lady's Escape from Gwalior 
a y s scape Yorn Wallol 
During the Mutinics of 1857. 
ae 8¢ Y 
By Mrs. Coopland. 
Post. 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. 

“A plain, unvarnished tale, told in the simplest |‘ The merit of this book isits truth. ... . It 
manner.”—Preses, contains some passages that never will be read 
“This book is valuable as a contribution tothe | by Englishmen without emotion,”—Araminer, 

history ofthe grontIndian rebellion, ’—Alheweui, 


o ee nena 


The Crisis mm the Punjab. 
By Frederick EH. Cooper, Lsq., CS., Unoritstr. 


Post &vo, with Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“Phe hook is full of terrible interest. The nar- 
rative is written with vigour and earnestness, 
and is fall of the most tragic interest.’ — 
beonomist, 


“One of the most interesting and spirited books 
which have sprung out of the sepoy mutiny,’— 
Glole, 





_ Views and Opinions of Gen. Jacob, C.B. 
Kidited by Captain Lewis Pelly. 


Demy 8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 


“The facts in this book are worth looking at. | “This istruly a gallant and soldierly book ; very 
If the reader desires to take a peepinto the inte- © Napierish in its self-confidence, in its capital 
rior of the mind of a great man, let him make . sense, and in its devotedness to professional 
roquaintance with the ‘Views and Opinions of | honour and the public good. The book shonld be 
General Jacob,’”—Glove, ' studied by all who are interested in the choice of 

' anew government for India,”~Daily Neva. 


British Rule in India. 
By Harriet Martineau. 
Sixth Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


*,* A reliable class-book for oxamination in the history of British India, 


‘A good compendium of a great subject.”— | “A succinct and comprehensive volume,’ 
National Revier. Leader, 
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India and the East—continued. 


The Enghsh in Western India: 
Being the Early listory of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 
By Philip Anderson, AM. 
Second Edition, 8ve. — Price 14s. cloth. 
“ Quaint, curious, and amusing, this volume | 
describes, from old manuscripts and obscure 


books, the life of English merchants in an Indian 
Factory. It contains fresh and amusing gossip, 


al] bearing on events and characters of historica 
importance,”'—Athen@um, 
‘A book of permanent value," Guardian, 





Lite in Ancient India. 
By Mrs. Spier. 
With Sixty Hustrations by G. SCHARF. 


Svo. Price 15s., elegantly bound in eloth, gilt edges. 
“Whoever desires to have the best, the coms | ¢ 


picteet and the inost popular view of what 


veiy; i which he will find tho story told in 
riental scholars have made known tous respect- | 


clear, correct, and wiaffected English, The hook 


; . s admirinbly got wp, ara y, 
ing Ancient India must peruse the work of alts, | (erably cot up.” Berane 


a eee 
Vhe Parsees : 
Their History, Religion, Manners, and Customs. 
By Dosubhoy Framjpee. 


y ° - 
Post 8vo. VPrice 10s. cloth. 
“Our author’s account of the inner life of the “An acceptable addition to our Hterature, It 
Parsees will be read with interest.” —Davly News, | gives juformation which many will be glad to 
A very curious and well-written book, by a | have carefully gathered together, and formed into 
Mada Parsee, on the manners and customs of | an shapely whole,”--Leconomist, 
us own race,”?—Nalional KRerieu, 


Tiger Shooting in India. 
By Laeutenant Willan lice, 
20th Bombay NAL. 


Super-royal Sve. With Twelve Plates iu Chromo-lithography. 
10s. Gd. cloth. 


“These adventures, told in handsome large 
rint, with spirited chromo-lithographs to illis- 
rate them, make the volume before us as pleasant 


rending as iunmy record of sporting achievemen*s 
we have ever taken in hand,’—dAtheneuwm, 





Indian Scenes and Characters 
By Prince Alexis Soltykoff. 
Sixteen Plates in Tinted Lithography, with Descriptions. 
Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. 


Colombier folio. Prints, 10s.; proofs (only Fifty Copies printed), 15s. 
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England and 
By Harriet 


With Three Plates of Wlustrative Diagrams. 


her Soldiers. 


Murtineau. 
1 vol, crown 8vo, 


price 9s. cloth. 


“The purpose with which Miss Martineau has 
written ahout England and her soldiers is purely 
practical, and equally so is the manner in which 
she has treated the subject. There is not in her 
whole volume one line of invective against indivi- 
duals or classes. No candid reader enn deny that. 
this effurt has been made opportunely, ably, wud 
dixcreetly.’'—Speciator, 

“The book is remarkable for the clear, compre- 
hensive way in which the subject is treated, 
Great credit is due to Miss Martinenu for having 
so compactly, so spiritedly, with so mueh truth of | 


detiil, and at the same time so much force, placed 
the matter before the puliic in this interesting 
and well-timed volume,”--Shipping and Merean- 
tile Gazette, 

“Miss Martineau has worked ont her subject 
with conrage, power. and conscientionusuess, 
Faithful in fact and rich in suggestion, she lias 
given usin this volume a very valuable addition 
to our present store of knowledge as the condnet 
and condition of the Crimean troops,’—Liferary 
Gazette, 


a a 


Narrative of the Siege of Dell. 


By the Rev. J. 


dy. WW. Rotton, 


Chaplun to the Delhi Field Force. 
Post 8vo, with a Plan of the City and Siege Works. 


Price 10s. 


“A simple and touching statement, which hears 
the impress of truth in every word, It supplies 
pome of those personal aneedotes dud minute 
details which ae the events home tothe vider- 
standing,’ —Athenmum, | 


Gd. cloth. 


“<The Chaplain’s Narrative’ is remarkable for 
its pictures ofinen in amoral tad religions aspect, 
during the progress of o harnssing siege and 
when suddenly stricken down by the eneny or 
disease,"—Spectator, 


cory 


The Detence 


of Lucknow: 


By Captain Thomas L. Wilson, 13th Bengal NU. 


Assistant Adjutant-Gencral, 


Sixth Thousand. Wath Plan. 


“The Staff-Offiver’s Diary is simple and brief, 
and has a special interest, inasmuch as it gives a 
fuller account than we have elsewhere seen of 
those operations which were the chief human 
mews of salvation to our friends tuo Lacknow, 





e: 


‘e- 


Sinall post &vo. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Staff-Officer brings home to us, by his details, 
the nature of that underground contest, upon the 
result of whieh the fate ofthe beleaguered garrison 
especially depended,’?—Ladmiier, 





Eight Months’ Campaign against the 
Bengal Sepoys durng the Mutiny, 


1897. 


By Colonel George Bourchier, CB. 
Bengal Horse Artillery. 


With Plans. 


“Col. Bourchier describes the varions opern- 
tions with a modest forgetfulness of self, as 
Pleasing and as rare as the clear mauly style in 
which they are narrated.”— Literary Gazelle. t 


Post &vo, 


Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“Col, Bourchier has given a right manly, fnir, 
nud forcible statement of events, and the reader 
will dcrive much pleasure and instruction from 
his pages,”’—Athen@uni, 
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Annals of British Legislation : 


A Classified Summary of Parhamentary Papers. 


Itdited by Leone Levi. 


The yearly issue consists of 1,000 pages, super-royal Svo, and the 
Subscription is ‘Two Guineas, payable in advance. The Thirty- 
fifth Part is just issued, commencing the Third Year's Issue. 
Vols. I. to TV. may be had. Price 4l. ts. cloth. 


“A series that will, if it he nlways managed as , conscientiously as it is now in its youth,’— 
{t now is by Professor Levi, last as jong as there | Examine, 

remains a Legislature in Great Britain. These “The Idea was adinirable, nor does the execu. 
Annals are to give the essence of work done and |: tion fall short of the plan. To accomplish this 
information garnered for the State during each — effectively, and at the same thne briefly, was not 
legislative year, a summary description of every | an easy tusk; but Professor Levi has undertaken 
Act passed, a digest of the vital facts contained | it with great success. Tho work is essentially a 
in every Blue Book issued, and of all ducumonts | guide. It will satisfy those persons who refer to 
relating to the public business of the country, it merely for general purposes, while it will direct 
The series will live, while generations of men die, ; the research of others whose investigations take 
if it be maintained in ite old age as ably and as | a wider range,’—Athenwum, 


A Handbook of Average. 
With a Chapter on Arbitration. 
By Manley Hopkins. 


Second Edition, Revised and brought down to the present time. 
Svo. Price lds. cloth; 17s. 6d. half-bound Jaw calf. 





Manual of the Mercantile Law 
Of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By Leone Levi, Esq. 


Svo. Price 12s. cloth. 


“It is sound, clear, and practical. . . . Its “Its simplicity and faithfulness make it an ex- 
contents are strictly those of a mannual—s hand- | tremely serviceable book.” —Exraminer. 


bouk for law chambers, offices, and counting- “An admirable work of the kind.’’—Law Timea. 

houses; requisite in most of such places, and “It presents a fair summary of the law on the 

superfluous in none."—Athen®tum, great subject of which it treats.”"—Law Maguetne, 
re 


Laws of War 
Affecting Commerce and Shipping. 
By H. Byerly Thomson. 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8vo. Price 4s. 6d. boards. 


“Mr, Thomson treats of the immediate effects 
of war; of enemies and hostile property ; of prises 
and privateers; of license, ransom, re-capture, 


and salvage of neutrality, contraband of war 
blockade, right of search, armed neutralities 
&c,, &c,""—Economtat, 
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Siction. 


Against Wind and Tide. 
By Holme Lee, 


Author of “ Sylvan IJolt’s Daughter.” 3 vols. 


“The reputation which ‘Kathie Brande’ and 
: Sylvan olt’s Daughter’ won for their author 
will be crowned by ‘Against Wind and Tide.’ A 


more charming novel has not proceeded of late 


years from the press.’’—Jforning Herald, 

‘This novel is by many degrees the beat ape- 
cimen of fiction that has been placed in our 
hands,”"—Literary Gazette, 





“This is one of the few good novels that deserve 
permanent life.”—ramimer, 

“Full of animated scenes and rich in clever 
description.”—Press. 

“To all who appreciate a powerfully concen- 
trated work, this one may be fairly recom- 


mended.” —Sw77. 





The Cousins’ Courtship. 
By John R. Wise. 


Two vols. 


“The ‘Cousins’ Courtship’ is a kind of prose 
4dyll, in which an earnest, pure, simple love is 
developed without any hysterical romance. Toa 
decided talent for satirical illustration and com- 
ment, Mr. Wise unites a nice observation, delicate 
reflections, and a sympathy for what is beautiful. 
Jis cleverness, its genial tone, its playful satire, 
its scholarly yet perfectly easy and natural lan- 
gunge, with its vivid portraiture of scenery 
entitle the ‘Cousins’ Oourtship’ to a grateful 
recognition,’’—Spectator, 


Now ready. 


“We are well pleased with Mr, Wise's novel. 
Those who begin to read the ‘Cousin’s Court- 
ship’ will finish it. We rarely meet with one pos- 
sessed of so many good qualities.”— Morning Post. 

“A very clever novel: it possesses some excel- 
Jent qualities. The merits of the book are great. 
It is thoroughly true: we take it, indeed, that it 
is a collection of personal experiences, Mr. Wise 
can fairly lay claim to the merit of vivid and 
powertal description of what he has seen,’— 

orning Herald, 





The Fool of Quality. 
By Henry Brooke. 
New and Revised Edition, with Biographical Preface by the Rev. C. 
KinGsLey, Rector of Eversley. 
Two vols, post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, price 21s. 


“If the ‘Foo! of 


uality’ be perused with re. 4 of an aecom 


Nished gentleman and a sincere 


ference to the period at which it was written, as | | hilanthropiet, whose life was devoted to efforts 


well as from its author’s point of view, and if it 


be considored us the earnest, heartfelt, production 


' todo good, its excellences, Which are many, will 
be admitted,’’—IUlustrated London News, 


ae eameatmenaned 
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Phantastes : 
A Faerie Romance for Men and Women. 


By George Macdonald. 


Post Svo. 


agreeable reading to many. It is replete with 
wild imagery, strange flights of fancy, nnd bean- 
tif) descriptions of nature.’—Daily Telegraph. 

“The whole book is instinct with puetry, with 


Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


“The work is one which will form a source of 


delicate perception of the hidden emotions of the 

soul, with thought, and with ideal truth, The 

Story is in fact a parable—an allegory of human 

ne. ue temptations and its sorrows,”’—Literary 
azettle, 


Esmond. 
By W. M. Thackeray. 


A New Edition, being ‘the third, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


“The book has the great charm of reality. 


Queen Anne’s colonel writes his life—anda very 
interesting life it is—just as a Queen Anne's 
colonel might he } 

Mr. a ece cen has selected for his hero a very 
noble type of the cavalier softening into the man 
of the eighteenth century, and for his hervine 
one of tho sweetest women that ever breathed 


from canvas or fron. book since Raffaelle painted 


and Shakspeare wrote.’—Spectator, 





supposed to have written it. | volit 


of the human heart,’ 


“Once more we fee] that we have before usa 
Masculine and thoroughly English writer, uniting 
the power of subtle analysis, with a strong 

ition and a moving eloguence—an eloquence 
which has gained in richness and harmony. 
‘Esmond’ must be read, not for its characters, 
but for its romantic plot, its spirited grouping, 
and its many thrilling utterances of the anguis 
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Recent Publications. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Visit to Salt Lake. 


Being a Journey across the Plains to 
the Mormon Settlements at Utah. 
By William Chandless. 

Post 8vo, with a Map. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


‘Mr, Chandless is an impartial observer of the 
Mormons. He gives a full account of the nature 
of the country, the religion of the Mormons, their 
Rovern ment, institutions, morality, and the singu- 

ar relationship of the sexes, with its conse- 
quences.” ~ Critic, 

“Those who would understand what Mormo- 
nism is can do no better than read this anthen- 
tie, though light and lively volume,”—Leader, 

‘s ** Itimpresses the reader as taithful,”—National 
eview, 





Memorandums in Ireland. 
By Sir John Forbes. 


Two vols. post 8vo. Price 1/. 1s, cloth. 





The Argentine Provinces. 
By William McCann, Esq. 
Two vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations. 
Price 24s. cloth. 


naan oie ameemaninetel 


Germany and the Tyrol. 
By Sir John Forbes. 


Post 8vo, with Map and View. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

“Sir John Forbes’ volume ye ustifies its title. 
Wherever he went he visited sights, and has ren- 
dered a faithful and extremely interesting account 
of them.” —Literary Guzette. 


The Red River Settlement. 
By Alexander Ross. 


One vol. post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 

“The subject is novel, curious, and not withont 
interest, while a strong sense of the real obtains 
throughout.”’—Spectutor. 

“The history of the Red River Settlement is 
remarkable. if not unique, among colonial 
records.” — Literary Gazette. 

‘One of the most interesting of the romances 
of civilization.’’—Odbserver. 


comennn soe eee 


Fur Hunters of the West. 
By Alexander Ross. 
Two vols. post 8vo, with Map and 


Plate. Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


“A well-written narrative of most exciting ad- 
ventures.” —Guardian. 

“A narrative full of incident and dangerous 
adventure,”’—Literary Gazette, 


caer a On meernanmrenl 
Campaign in Asia. 
By Charles Duncan, Esq. 
Post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Semen On semana 
The Columbia River. 
By Alexvander Ross. 
Post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d, cloth. 
mea 
Travels in Assam. 
By Major John Butler. 
One vol. 8vvu, with Plates. 12s. cloth, 


Se eeaiemnen one sueneminment 


‘BIOGRAPHY. 


Life of Sir Robert Peel. 
By Thomas Doubleday. 


Two yols. 8vo. Price 18s. cloth. 





Women of Christianity 
Exemplary for Piety and Charity. 
By Julia Kavanagh. 

Post 8vo, with Portraits, Price 5s, in 
embossed cloth, 


_ 


Woman in France. 
By Julia Kavanagh. 
Two vols, post 8vo, with Portraits. 
Price 12s. cloth. 
—— 8 


The Novitiate ; 
Or, the Jesuit in Training. 
By Andrew Steinmetz. 
Third Edition, post 8vo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Historic Notes Signs of the Times ; 
On the Old and New Testament. | Or, The Dangers to Religious Liberty 
By Samuel Sharpe. | in the Present Day. 
Third and Revised Edition. Post 8vo. | By Chevalier Bunsen. 


Price 7s, cloth. | Translated by Miss Susanna W1nNkK- 
* An inestimable aid to the clergyman, reader, | WORTII, 


city missionary, and Sundav-school teacher.’’ : 
Viustrated Notes of the World. One vol. 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
‘A learned and sensible book.’’-National Review, “Dr. Bunsen is doing good service, not only to 
OO ! his country but to Christendom, by sounding an 
‘page touching the dangers to religious liberty in 


Tauler’s Life and Sermons. | i 








i. preset state of the world.”—British Quar- 
‘ : ery. 
Translated by Miss Susanna | 290 -—— 
Winkworth. Testimony to the Truth of 
With a Preface by the Rev. Cuan es Chestianity 
KINGSLEY. ristianity . 


i 
Small 4to, printed on Tinted Paper, | Fourth I:dition, feap 8vo. 3s. cloth. 
. and bound in Antique Style, with | +90 


red edges, suitable for a Present. Sermons on the Church. 
Price 7s. 6d. i ; 


| Doi. DPD | pee 7 
1 Alias Winkworth has done x service, not only : By the Rev. Rk. W. evans. 
o church history and to literature, but to those | Jetix ‘ 
who seek simple and true-hearted devotional ; 8vo. Price 10s, 6d. 
reading, or who desire to kindle their own piety , SmaNeme e, © Sere 
through the example ofsaintly men, by producing , ~ 
a very instructive, complete, and deeply interest- | Sermons. 


ing life of Tanier, and by Ay tousalsoa sample | 
! 


of Tauler's sermons tastefnu and vigorously | y, ne ryy 
transinted."—Guardian, ‘ . | By the Re U. C. B. Taylor. 


“No difference of opinion can be felt as to the | r 66 Rag ’ 
intrinsic value of thea sermons, or the general Author of Records ofa Good Man 5 


interest. uttuching : ne Rook The Rermuns | Life.”’ 
© : s translation excellent.” | os 
Lb eee: Pepe nede Pes oy 12mo. VTrice 1s. 6d, 
ee pe een 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Goethe’s Conversations i he Iindowed Schools of 


with Eckermann. Ireland. 
Translated by John Oxenford, By Harriet Martineau. 
‘Two vols, post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. | | 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 
wm nT ana ed of decor gl doweltopoaen 
The True Law of oe 
Population. The Principles of 


ee. 


Agriculture ; 


By Thomas Doubleday. one 
Third Edition, 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. Especially Tropical. 
nis’ vent By B. Lovell Phillips, M.D. 
Poetics : Demy 8vo. Price 7s, 6d. cloth, 





An Essay on Poetry. 
By E. 8S. Dallas. 
Post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


| European Revolutions of 
| 1848. 
By E. S. Cayley, Esq. 





Crown 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 

“Mr. Cayley has evidently studied his subject 
HHOrouehly, he has consequently  aopetersiey an 
interesting and philosophical, though un 

of an important epoc 


Juvenile Delinquency. 
The Prize Essays. 
By M. Hill and C. F. Cornwallis. 
Post 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 


pretend- 
hh,” — New 


ing history 
arterly, 
“ Two instructive volumes.” Observer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—continued. 
The Bombay Quarterly | Hints for Investing Money. 
Review. | By Francis Playford, 
Nos. 1 to 9 at 5s.; 10 to 14, 6s. each. , Second Edition, post 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


r - <7177 .| Men, Women, and Books 
‘ o ’ ’ =e 
The Court of Henry VIII. : Dilek Wiad. 





Xcing a Selection of the Despatches | Two vols. Price 10s. cloth. 
of Sebastian Giustinian, Venctian | ee ae 
Ambassador, 1515-1519. Table Talk 

: C ° 


Translated by Rawdon Brown. 


Two vols. crown 8vo. Trice 21s. cloth. | 
“It is seldom thata page of genuine old history ; 


By Leigh Hunt. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 


is reproduced for us with as much evidence of SSS 
painstaking and real love of the subject as in the By 
selection of despatches made and edited by Mr. Austr la. 
Kawdon Brown.”—Times, : aa 

Very Interesting and suggestive volumes,” — I ay Thom pson, 
British Quarterly Review. : ; . ee 

‘* Most ably edited,”—Fraser’s Magazine, Post 8vo. Price 12s. 

Oe 


INDIA AND THE EAST. 
Suggestions towards the Victoria, 
Government of India. And the Australian Gold Minesin 1857, 
By Harriet Martineau By William Westgarth. 


Post 8vo, with Maps. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Second Edition, demy 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


“Mr. Weatgarth has produced a rollable and 

readabie hook well stocked with information, and 

“Genuine honest utterances of a clear, sound | pleasantly interspersed with incidents of travel 

vuderstanding, neither obscured nor enfeebled by | and views of colonial life, It ig clear, sensible, 
party prejudice or personal selfishness. We cor- 
dially recommend all who are in search of the 


and suggestive.”—Athen@um, 
“A lively account of the most wonderful bit of 
truth to peruse and reperuse these pages,’’— 
Duily Nets, 


colonial experience that the world’s history has 
furnished.’—FHruminer. 

“We think Mr. Westearth’s book much the 
best which has appeared on Anatralia since the 
great crisisin its history.”--Sufturday Review. 

“A rational, vigorous, illustrative report upon 
the progress of the greatest colony in Australia.” 
— Leader, 


Lectures on New Zealand. 
By William Swainson, sq. 


Crown &vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. . ; 
See ee | The Commerce of India 


with Isurope, 
And its Political Effects. 


Se nemene Ca semen 


re 


Australian Facts and 


Prospects ; By B.A. Irving, Esy. 
With the Author's Australian Auto- Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
. piog phy versed it Ate ruject. Iti “htontea han é 
By R. H. Horne, Pe Pea gi ey ruler OL Eanes 
Author of “ Orion,” “The Dreamer ee 
and the Worker,” &c. The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Small post 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. Godavery . 
Being a Report on the Works con- 
New Zealand and its structed on those Rivers, for the 
ae ° Irrigation of Provinces in the Pre- 
Colonization. sidency of Madras, 
By William Swainson, Esq. By R. Baird Smith, I.G.S., 


Demy 8vo. Price 14s. cloth. Lieut.-Col. Bengal Engineers, &c. &c. 


“This is the most complete and comprehensive | Demy 8vo, with 19 Plans, 28s. cloth. 
account of the colonization of New Zealand which “A most curious and interesting work,’’— 
has yet been laid before the public,”—Globe, Economist, 
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INDIA AND THE EAST—continued. 
The Bhilsa Topes ; Fibrous Plants of India. 


Or, Buddhist Monuments of Central | Fitted for Cordage, Clothing, and 
India. Paper. 
. 8vo. Price 12s. cloth. 
By Major Cunningham. 
O L8 ith Thirty-three Plates. | 
ne vol. &8vo, With urly- rec ates, | ° 
Price 30s. cloth, | The Resources of India. 
“Of the Topes opened in various parts of India Super-royal 8vo. Price 14s. cloth. 
none have yielded so rich a harvest of important | 
information as those of Bhilsa, opened by Major | aS eae 


Cunningham and Lient. Maisey; and which are 
described, with an abundance of highly curious 


ape fustrations, in this most interesting Review of the Measures 
WOK. —Lraminer, ; ‘ 
Adopted in India for the Improved 





eee ne od x 
. : Culture of Cotton. 
The Chinese and their 8vo. Price 2s, 6d, cloth. 
Rebellions. ase: 
Py Thomas Taylor Meadows. Rangoon. 


One thick volume, 8vo, with Maps. By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie. 


Price 18s. cloth. 
: ; Post 8vo, with Plates. 2s. 6d, cloth. 
“Mr, Mendows’ book is the work of a learned, | 
conscientions, tnd observant person, and really 
important in many respocts.”’— Times, 


neers Pegu. 


. . ‘ ; | > vy Aa ne 
Traits and Stories of | By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie. 
Anglo-Indian Life Post 8vo. Price 14s. cloth. 
By Captain Addison. | : 
With Eight Ilustrations, 2s. 6d. cloth. | The T heory of Caste. 
By B.A. Irving, Esq. 


8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 








“Anecdotes and stories well caleulated to 
iNustrate elo tian life and the domestic 
mannors and habits of Hindostan,’—Observer, 


Infanticide in India. 
By Dr. John Wilson. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 


cane oo eee 


Indian Exchange Tables. 
By J. HM. Roberts. 


8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


ee 
Grammar and Dictionary 
serene neon ifineceemercmen 


of the Malay Language. ‘The Turkish Interpreter : 


By John Crawf wd, Esq. | A Grammar of the Turkish Language. 
Two vols. 8vo. Price 36s. cloth. | 
By Major Boyd. 


Rvo. Price 12s, 


pn ee 


Se mmmeeemn sn Cee smeaimeaienta 


| 
| 
| 
WORKS OF DR. FORBES ROYLE. | 
| 


enema preven 


Culture and Commerce of | Indian Commercial Tables. 
Cotton in India. By James Bridgnell. 


8vo. Price 18s. cloth. | Royal 8vo. Price 21s., half-bound, 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Gunnery in 1858: The Native Army of India. 


A Treatise on Rifles, Cannon, and | By Brijadier-General Jacob, C.B. 
Sporting Arms. | 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


7 By William Greener, maou 
Author of “ The Gun.” The Militiaman. 
Demy 8vo, with Illustrations. With Two Etchings, by Joun LEEcu. 
! Price 148. cloth. Post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 


“A very comprehensive work. Those who “Very amusing, and conveying an impregsion of 


peruse it will know almost ail, if not all, that | faithfulness,”— National Review. 7 
;00ks can teach them of guns and gunnery,”— A very lively, entertaining companton.”— 


” lk | Critic 
i“ ane ane eee ee of the kind that “The author is humorous without being wil- 
has come under our notice.”—Saturday Review. fully smart, sarcastic without bitterness, and 


“We can confidently recommend this book of | Slirewd without parading his knowledge sand 
Gunnery, not only to the professional student, | power of observation.”"—Lapress. 
but also to the sportsman.”—Naval and Military : 
Herald. 


“Quistly, but humorously, written,” — 
Athenaum, 
“Mr. Greener’s treatise is suggestive, ample, a oo. re 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire subject 


| 
systematically.” —Athenewm. Military Forces and Insti- 


“A work of great practical value, which hids : : : 
tutions of Great Britain. 


fair to stand, for many years to come, the chiet 
ractical authority on tho subject.”— Military 

By H. Byerly Thompson. 
8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 


pectator. ; 
“An acceptable contribution to professional 
“A well-arranged and carefully digested com- 
’ pilation, giving a clear insight into the economy 


literature, written in a popular style,’—United : 
| ; ae seyey., | Of the army, and the working of our militar 
Russo-Turkish Campaigns | syste : : 


Service Mayuzine. 
system.’'—Spectator. 


of 1828-9. —_— — 
3 1 se er’s Manual. 

By Colonel Chesney, | Sea Officer 
| 
| 
| 


Rp 1. . Nis 1h i 

R.A, D.C.L, ERS. L ge, ee ee oe 

: me Second Hidition. Small post 8vo. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo, with Maps. Price 5s. cloth. 


In; 6 * 
Price 12s. cloth. | “A very lucid and compendious manual. We 
“The only work on the subject suited to the | would recommend youths intent upon a seafaring 


military reader.”— United Service Gazette. : life to Tare! it.”—Athen@um, 
‘In a strategic point of view this work is very | ‘A little book that ought to be in great request 
valuable.’—New Quarterly. ‘among young seamen,”’—Hzaminer, 
a es 


LEGAL. 


Handbook of British | Moohummudan Law of 
: Maritime Law. Sale. 


By Morice. | 
By NB. be. Baillie, Esq. 
| 


8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
8yo, Price 14s. cloth, 


OOO 





Commercial Law of the | 
World. : + 

By Leone Levt. | . 

Two vols. royal 4to. Price 6/. cloth. | Moohummudan Law of 


Land Tax of India. Inheritance. 


According to the Moohummudan Law. “78 
By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq. By N.B.E. Baillie, Esq. 


8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 





8vo. Price 8s. cloth. 
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ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


Results of Astronomical | Zoology of South Africa. 


| 
Observations | By Dr. Andrew Sinith. 
Made at the Cape of Good Hope. | Royal 4to, cloth, with Coloured Plates. 
er | MAMMALIA Lc cscccscsssssssesecseeceeeees £3 
By Sir Johu Herschel. | WN BS stor weracchiacwcsnsste aac 7 
4to, with Plates. Prive 41. 4s, cloth. ae ee ee a 
‘ eee eee ; : INVERTEBRATE 0 
Geological Observations | or aeeene 
On Coral Reefs, Volcanic Islands, and; _. = I: 
on South America, Botany of the Himalaya. 
By Charles Darwin, sq. By Dr. Forbes Royle. 
With Maps, Plates and tWoodcuts. | Two vols. roy. 4to, cloth, with Coloured 
Price 10s, 6d. cloth. Plates. Reduced to 54, 5s, | 


ae ee Py 


MEDICAL. 


The Vital Statistics On the Treatment of the 
Of the European and Native Armics | Insane. 


in India | 
Y cae : By Johu Conolly, AD. 
By Joseph Ewart, MD. Demy 8vo. Price 14s. cloth. 


Bengal Medical Service. "Dr. eonony las Sa io us oT his 
0s et or , ee as experiences of the new system of treating patients 
Demy 8vo. Price 9s, cloth. at ee enaclin coin pr: Gani 
‘A valuable work, in which Dr. Ewart, with  , |’ We most carnestly commend Dr. Conolly'r 
equal industry and skill, lias compressed the Ore re a ee interested in the subjec., 
essence and import of an immense mass ofde- ~~ /Pestauiater Aerie. 
tails,”—Spectator. Oe 


“ One main object of this most valuable volume 


is to point out the causes which render the Indian On Abscess In the Liver. 
olimate go fatal to European troops,” — Critic, : . ae a ead 
By bh. J. Waring, ALD. 


’ 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

On Disorders of the Blood. +00 . 
Translated by Chander Coomat. Manual of Therapeutics. 
Dey. . By E. J. Waring, ALD. 
Svo, Price 7s, 6d, cloth, Feap 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. cloth. 
OQ = 
FICTION. 
Cousin Stella ; Confidences. 


Or, Conflict. | : ast 
By the Author of “ Violet Bank.” | By the Author of “ Rita. 


- “his new novel, by the author of ‘Rita,’ dis- 
Three volumes. plays the same combination of ease and power in 
“An excellent novel, written with great care; the delineation of character, the same life-like 
the interest is well sustained to the end, and the dialogue, and the same faculty of constructing an 
characters are au ie ee i . an sairdgeed Interesting story.”—Spectator, 
well-written and well-conceived atory, w quiet - 
wer and precision of touch, with treshness of Decidedly both good and entereeuee, The 
ntereat and great merit.”—Adkeneum., . book has a fresh and pleasant air about it: it is 
“* Cousin Stella’ has the merit, now becoming | written in an excellent tone,and there aretouches 
rarer and rarer, of a comparative novelty in ite , Of pathos here and there which we must rank 
subject; the interest of which will secure for this | With w higher style of composition than that 
novel a fair share of popularity.’ — Saturday , Wsually attained in works of this class,”—New 
Review. Quarterly Review. 
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FICTION—continued. 


Trust for Trust. 
By A. J. Barrowclife, 
Author of “ Amberhill.” 


Three volumes. 


It is seldom we find, even in this great nge of 
novel writing, so much that is pleasant and so 
little to obiee toas in‘ Trust for Trust.’ 1t con- 
Eains me 1 original thought and fresh humour,” 
cand £ rer. 

“The story isadmirably developed. Theinterest 
never flags, the incidents are natural without 
being commonplace, and the men and woman talk 
and act like human beings,”’— Press, 


see GS ee ee 


Ellen Raymond ; 
Or, Ups and Downs. 
By Mrs. Vidal, 
Author of “ Tales for the Bush,” &c. 


Three volumes. 


“Phe charactors are good, the style pure, cor- 
rect, brisk, and casy.”— Presa. 

“Mrs. Vidal displays resource, imagination, 
and power in no common degree. * * * There is 
more power and strength put forth in ‘ Ellen 
Raymond’ than perhaps in any lady’s book of 
this generation.”—Saturday Review. 

me novel will find a greal many admirers,” 
—Leader, 


THE 
Dennes of Daundelyonn. 
Ly Mrs. Charles J. Proby. 
Three volumes. 


“This is a novel of mure thun average merit. 
There is considerable knowledge of character, 
anita of description, and quiet social satire, ex- 
libited in its pages.”--Prexs. 

*** Phe Dennes of Daundelyonn’ is a very read- 
rable book, and will be immensely popular, .o. 
it has many beauties which deservedly recom- 
mend it to the novel reader.’’— Critic, 


a) a he 
The Two Ilomes. 
By the Author of “ The Tew of 
royps 
Vallis. 
Three volumes. 

“There is a great deal that is very good in this 
book—a great deal of good feeling and excellent 
design. . . . There are some good pictures of 
Madeira, and of life and society there; and there 
ure evidences of much painstaking and talent.’— 


Atheneum. 
«The Two Homes’ is avery clever novel. . 


Madeira furnishes Mr. Mathews with a fertile ' 


theme for his descriptive powers. The dialogue 
is good: the characters all speak and act con- 
sistently with their natures,” —Leuder. 





‘ eacty of touch, 


| 
| 
| 


ness in‘ My Lady.’ 


The Moors and the Fens. 


By EF. G. Traford. 
Three volumes. 
“This novel stands out much in the same way 
that ‘Jane Eyre’did. ... . The characters are 


drawn by a mind which can realize fictitious 
characters with minute intensity.”—Saturday 
> 


Leview. 

“It is seldom that a first fiction is entitled to 
such applause as ig ‘The Moors and the Fens,’ 
and we shall look anxiously for the writer’s next 
essay.’’—Critic, 


Lost and Won. 
By Georgiana M. Craik, 
Author of “ Riverston.” 


SN . . 
One volume. Second Edition. 

“ Nothing superior to this novel has appeared 
during the present season.’— Leader. 

“ Miss Craik’s new story is a good one and in 
point of ahility above the average of ladies’ novels.” 
—Datly News, 

“The language is good, the narrative spirited, 
the charactcrs are fairly delineated, and the 
dialogue haa considerable dramatic force,”— 
Saturday Review, 

* This is an improvement on Miss Craik’s first 
work. The story is more compact and more 
intcrosting.”’—A theneum, 

ae ee 


An Old Debt. 


i 
by florence Dawson. 
Two volumes. 

“A powerfully written novel; ono of the best 
Which has recently proceeds from «a female 
hand. . ... he dinlogue is vigorous and 
spirited,”’— Morning Post. 

“There is an cnergy and vitality about this 
work which distinguish it from the common 
head of novels, [ts terse vigour sometimes recals 
Miss Bronté, but in some respects Miss Florence 
Dawson is decidedly superior to the author of 
‘Jane Eyre.’’'—Saturday Review. 

“This novel is written with great caro and 
painstaking; it evinces considerable powers of 
reflection, The style is good, and the author 
possesses the power of depicting emotion,” 
Athenwum. 

“A very wood seasonable novel,’ — Leader, 


Bees ee oe 
My lady. 
A Tale of Modern Life. 


a) 
Two volumes. 

"My Lady’ isa fine specimen of an English 
matron, exhibiting that union of strength and 
gentleness, of common sense and romance, of 
energy and grace, which nearly approaches our 
ideal of Womanhood,” — Presa, 

** My Lady’ evinces charming feeling and deli- 
It is a novel that willbe read with 
interost.”—Athenwum, 

“The story is toll) thronghout with great 
strength of feeling, is well written, and has a 
plot which is by no means coimon-place,?— 
Lraminer, 

“There is some foree and a good deal of frosh- 
The characters are distinctl 
drawn, and often wear an appearance of indi- 
vidualfty, or almost personality, The execution 
is fresh and powerful.”—Specta tor. 

“It igs not in every novel we can light upon A 
Style 80 vigorously graceful—upon an intelligence 
Jo refined without Iittleness, so tenderly truthfal, 
which has sensibility rather than poetry; but 
which is also most subtly and searchingly power- 
ful.’—Dublin University Magazine. 

nO 


Gaston Bligh. 
By LL. S. Lavenu, 
Author of ‘ Erlesmere.” 


Two volumes. 

“The story is told with great power; the whole 
book sparkles with eaprié; and the characters 
talk ke gentlemen and ladies. It is very enjoy- 
able reading.” ~—Press, 

“Gaston Bligh’ is a Bood atory, admirably 
told, full of stirring incident, sustaining to the 
close the interest of a very ingenious plot, and 
abounding in clever sketches of character. It 
apareiee with wit, and will reward perusal. — 

Titic, 


ee en 
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FICTION—continued. 


Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 
By Holme Lee, 
Author of “Kathie Brande,” &c. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 


“The well-established reputation of Holme 

206, AN A NOVe)] writer, Will receive an additional 
glory from the publication of ‘Sylvan Holt’s 

aughter. Jt isacharming tale of country life 
and character,’---G/obe, 

“There is much that is attractive in ‘Sylvan 
Holt's Dear ee much that is graceful and re- 
Ease, much that is fresh, healthy, and natural.” 
— Press. 

“The conception of the story hus a good deal of 
originality, and the characters avoid common- 
lace types, without being unnatural or improba- 

le, The heroine herself is charming. Jt is a 
novel in which there is much to interest and 
please.”—New Quarterly Review. 

“A novel that is well worth reading, and which 
yossensen the cardinal virtue of being extremely 
ag eal Set aeeaali 

“A really sound, good book, highly finished 
true to nature, vigorons, passionate, honest, and 
sincere,’ —Dublin University Maguzine, 


oe 
The Professor. 
By Currer Bell. 


Two volumes. 


“We think the author's friends have shown 
sound Judgment in publishing the ‘ Professor,’ 
now that sho is gone... 2 dt shows the first 
germs of conception, which afterwards expanded 
wnd ripened into the great creations of her imagi- 
hation, At the same titne her advisers were 
oyually right when they connselled her not to 
MUblish ita her Hfetime, But it abounds 
nimerits,’ Saturday Revie, 

“Anything whieh throws light upon the growth 
and composition of such aid enupot be other 
wise thaninteresting, In the* Professor’? we may 
discover the germs of many trams of thinking, 
winch afterwards came to be enlarged and 
iNustrated in subscyuent and more perfect 
works.” -- Critic. 

“There is much new insight in if, mmeh ex- 
tremoly characteristic genins, nnd one character, 
moreover, of fresher, lighter, and more airy 
grace.’— Economist. 

—— Oe 


Below the Surface. 


Three volumes. 


“The book is unquestionably clever and enter- 
taining. The writer develops from first to last 
his double view of human Ife, as coloured by the 
mauners of courage. , . . It isa tule superior 
to ordinary novels, in its practical application to 
the Preece of actual life,” Athen@um. 

“There isa great deal of cleverness in this story ; 
a much greater knowledge of country life and 
character in its various aspects and conditions 
than is possessed by nine-touths of the novelists 
who undertake to describe it.”?—Spectator, 

“This is a book which poser ce the rare merit 
of being exactly what it claims to be, a story of 
English couutry life; and, moreover, a very well 
told story.”’--Daily News. 

“A more pleasant story we have not read for 
many a day.’—British Quarterly, 

or 


Eva Desmond ; 
Or, Mutation. 


Three volumes. 


‘A more beautiful oreation than Eva it would 
be difficult toimagine. The novel is undoubtedly 
full of interest.”— Morning Post. 

“There is power, pathos, and originality in con- 
oeption and catastrophe.’’—Leader. 





eee 


| 


The Three Chances. 
By the Author of “The Fair 


Carew.” 


Three volumes. 

“Some of the characters and romantic situa- 
lions are strongly marked and peculiarly original, 
.. « Jtisthe grent merit of the authoress that 
the personages of her tale are human and real.” — 
Leader. 

“This novel is of a more solid texture than 
most of its contemporaries, It is full of good 
secuse, good thought, and good writing,’—States- 
man. 


The Cruellest Wrong of 
All. 


By the Author of “ Margaret; or, 
Prejudice at Home.” 


One volume. 


“The author has a pathetic vein, and there ts a 
tender sweetness in the tuneof her narration.”— 
eader, 

“It has the first requisite of a work meant to 
amuse: itis amusing.”’—G/obe, 


camemmamne 9: ?_sanmeommneenen 


Kathie Brande. 


A Fireside History of a Quict Life. 
By ITolme Lee. 


Two volumes. 

“* Kathie Brande’ is not morcly a very interest- 
ing novel—it is a very wholesome one, for it 
\ench:s virtue hy example.’—Critic. 

“Throughout ‘Kathie Brande’ there is much 
sweetness, and considerable powerof description.” 
-Saturday Review, 

**Kuthie Brande’ is intended to illustrate the 
paramount excellence of duty as a moving prin 


ciple, itis full of heauties.’—Daily News, 


OO ren 


The Noble Lraytour : 
A Chronicle. 


Three volumes, 

“The story is told with nu graphic and graceful 
pen, andthe chronicler hus produced a romance 
not ouly of great value in a historical point of 
view, bit possessing any claims upon the atten- 
tion of the scholar,the antiquary, and the general 
rewler.’’--Posf. 

“An Elizabethan masquerade, Shakespeare, 
the Queen, Essex, Raleigh, and a hundred nobles, 
Jadies and knights of the land, appear on the 
stage, The author has imbued himself with the 
spirit of the times,”— Leader. 


KO ee 


Riverston. 
By Georgiana M. Craik. 


Three volumes. 

**Miss Craik is a verylively writer: she has wit, 
and she has sense, and she has made in the 
veautiful young governess, with her strong will, 
saucy independence, and promptness of repartee, 
an interesting picture,”—Press. . 

“Miss Craik writes well; she can paint cha- 
racter, passions, manners, with considerable 
effect; her dialogue flows easily and expressively.” 
—Daily News, 

“The author shows great command of language 
a force and clearness of expression vot often met 
with. . . . We offer a welcome to Miss Craik 
and we shall look with interest for her next 
work,.”—Atheneum. 
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FICTION—continued. 


Perversion ; 


Or, the Causes and Consequences of 
Infidelity. 


By the late Rev. W. J. Conybeare. 


Three volumes. 

“This story has a fOnch ing interest, which 
lingers with the reader after he has closed the 
book.” —Atheneum, 

“It is long, very long, since we have read a 
narrative of more power than this."—British 
Quarterly Review. 

“This is a good and a noble book,’— New 
Quarterly. eee rence 


Maud Skillicorne’s 


Penance. 
By Mary C. Jackson, 
Author of “The Story ofmy Wardship.” 


Two volumes, 
“The styleis natural, and displays considerable 
dramatic power.” —Critic, 
“lt is a well concocted tale, and will bo very 
palatable to novel readers.”— Jlorning Post. 


nL ees 


The Roua Pass. 
By Erick Mackenzie. 
Three volumes. 

“It is seldom that we have to notice ao good a 
novel as the ‘Rona Pass.’ The story is well con- 
trived and well told ; the incidents are natural and 
varied; several of the characters are skilfully 
drawn, and that of the heroine is fresh, powerful, 
and original. The Highland scenery, in which 
the plot is laid, is described with truth and fecling 
—Wwith a commund of language which leaves au 
vivid impression.” —Saturday Review. | 

“The peculiar charm of the novel is its skilful 

ainting of the Highlands, and of life among the 

ighlanders. Quick observation and a true sense 
of the poetry in nature and human life, the 
author has,”—Exvaminer. 


The White House by the 
Sea: 
A Love Story. 
By M. Betham-Hdwards. 


Two volumes. 

‘A tale of English domestic life. The writing is 
very good, graceful, and unaffected; 1t pleases 
without startling. In the dialogue, yep do not 
harangué, but talk, and talk naturally.” —Critic. 





Extremes. 


By Miss BE. W. Atkinson, 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Queens of 
Prussia.” 


Two volumes. 

‘A nervous and vigorous style, an elaborate 
delineation of character under many varieties, 
spirited and well-sustained dialogue, and a care- 
fully-constructed plot; if these have any charms 
for our readers, they will not forget the swiftly 

liding hours passed in perusing * Extremes,’ ”’— 
Morn ng Post, 

‘Extremes’ is a novel written with a sober 
purpose, and wound up with @ moral. The 

urpose is to exemplify some of the errors arising 
Prom mistaken zeal in religious matters, and the 
evil consequences that flow from those errors,”— 
Spectator, 


Farina: 
A Legend of Cologne. 
By George Meredith. 


One volume. 


“A masque of ravishers in steel, of robber 
knights; of water-women, more ravishing than 
lovely. It has also a brave and tender deliverer, 
and a hervine proper for a romance of Colugne. 
Those who love a real, lively, audacious piece of 
extravagance, by way of a change, will enjoy 
‘PFarina,’’—Atheneum, 


ee ad 
Friends of Bohemia; 
Or, Phases of London Life. 
By ELM. Whitty, 
Author of “ The Governing Classes.”’ 
Two volumes. 

“Mr, Whitty is a genuine satirist, en RAL 
antire fora genuine purpose. You laugh with him 
very much; but the laughter is fruity and ripe in 
thought. flis style is serious, and his cast of 


mind severe, The wuthor has a merriment akin 
to that of Jaques and that of Timon.’—Atheneum, 


The Eve of St. Mark. 
A. Romance of Venice. 
By Thomas Doubleday. 


Two volumes. 


“The Eve of St. Mark’ is not only well written, 
but adroitly constructed, and interesting. Its 
tone is perhaps too gorgeous; ita movement is too 
much that of a masquerade ; but a mystery is 
Created, and ®& very laveanie heroine is pour. 
trayod,”’—Athen@um. 


anal a enna 
Stories and Sketches. 
Ley James Payn. 


Post 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“Mr, Paynis gay, spirited, observant, andshows 
no little knowledge of men and books,’’—Leader, 
“A volume of pleasant rending. Some of the 
aga have truc Attic salt in them.”—Literary 
Gazette, 
See 5 Oe need 


Undine. 


Irom the German of © De La 
Motte Fougue.” 
Price 1s. 6d. 
Oo rere 


The Rectory of Valehead. 
By the Rev. R. W. Evans. 


Fcap, cloth. Price 3s. 


Social Evils. 
By the Rev. C. B. Tayler. 


In Parts, each complete. 1s. each, cloth. 


I.—THE MEOHANIO, 
ADY AND THE LADY’S MAID. 





Il:—THE L 
I1L.—THB PASTOR OF DRONFELLS, 
V.—THE COUNTRY TOWN, 
VIL—LIVE AND LET LIVE; on, Toe MAN- 
CHESTER WEAVERS, 
VIL~THE LEASIDE FARM, 
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ee permet i ee 


Cheap Serigs of Popular Corks. 


Life of Charlotte Bronté 
(Currer Bell), 


Author of “Jane Eyre,” &c. 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


“We regard this record as a monument of 
courage and endurance, of suffering and triumph. 
.. « . All the secrets of the literary workman- 
ship of the authoress of ‘Jane Eyre’ are unfolded 
in the course of this extraordinary narrative.’— 
Times. 

“Mra, Gaskell lins done her work well, Ter 
narrative is simple, direct, intelligible, unaffected. 
She dwells on her fri 
tact, thorough understanding, and delicate sis- 
tverly tenderness. Many parts of the book cannot 
be read without deep, oven painful emotion; still 
it is alife always womanly.” —~#raser’s Mayazine. 


| aeaarae 
Lectures on the English 
Humourists 


Of the Eighteenth Century. 

By W.M. Thackeray, 
Author of “ Vanity Fair,” “ Hsmond,” 
“The Virginians,” &c. 

Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

“What fine things those lectures contain; what 
Sloquent and sublle sayings; what wise and 
carnest writing; how delightfal are tholr turns 
of humonr; with what a touching effect in the 
wrayer passages the genuine feeling of the man 
comes out, and how vividly the thongbts are 


painted, as it wore, in graphic and characteristic 
words.” —Axraminer, 


“This is to us by far the most acceptable of Mrv: 


Thackoray’s writings, His graphic style, his 
htusophicnl spirit, his analytical powers, his 
jarge heartednesa, his shrewdness, and his gentle- 
nossa, have all rvom to exhibit themselyes,”’— 
Evonomist. 


ae er | ee te ae 


British India. 
By Harriet Martineau. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“Lucid, glowing, and instructive essays.’— 
Economist, 

“A good compendium of a great subject.”— 
National Review. 


the best that has yet appeared,” — Morning 
Herald, 


The Town. 

By Leigh Hunt. 
With Forty-five Engravings. 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“We will allow no higher enjoyment for a 
rational Enytishman than to stroll adel 
through this marvellous town, arm in arm with 
Mr. Leigh Hunt. The charm of Mr. Hunt’s book 
ia, that he gives us the outpourings of a mind 
enriched with the most agreeable knowledge: 
there is not one page which does not glow with 
interest. It is a serios of pictures from the life 
representing scenes in which every inhabitaut of 
the metropolis has an interest."—Times, 


end'’s character with womanly 
} 
! 
{ 


| 


“N 
Jane Lyre. 
By Currer Bell. 
Price 2s, 6d. cloth. 

**Jane Eyre’ is a remarkable production. 
Freshness and originality, truth and passion, 
singular felicity in the description of natural 
scenery and in the analyzation of human thought, 
enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mase 
and to assume its own place in the bright field of 
romantic litcrature.’’— Timea. 

“* Jane Eyre’ is a book of decided power. The 
thoughts are true, sound, and original; and the 
style is resolute, straightforward, and to the 
purpose. The ohject and mora) of the work are 
excellent.’~Lraminer. 

na Wn ea 


Shirley. 
By Currer Bell. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


_ Shirley’ is the anatomy of the female heart. 
Tt isa book which indicates exquisite feeling, and 
very great power of mind in the writer. The 
women are all divine.”—Daily Newa. 

‘* Shirley’ is very clever. It conld not be other- 
wise. The faculty of graphic description, strong 
imagination, fervid and masculine diction, ana- 
Jytic skill, allare visible. . 3 . . Gemsof rare 
thonght and glorious passion shine here and 
there,”"— J'imes, 


ee 


Villette. 
By Currer Bell. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“*Villetie’ is a most remarkable work—a pro- 
duction altogether eu generis. Fullness and 
Vigour of thonght mark almost every sentence, 

_ and there is a sort of casy power pervading the 
whole narrative such as we have rarely met,”— 
Hedinburgh Review. 

“The tale is one of the affections, and remarke 
able as a picture of manners. A burning heart 
glows throughout it, and one brilliantly distinct 
character keeps it alive.’—Athen@um, 


Political Keonomy of Art. 


By John Ruskin, MA. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“A most able, eloquent, and well-timed work. 
We hail it with satisfaction, thinking it calculated 


' todo much practical good, and we cordially recom- 
‘“‘As @& handbook to the history of India itis: 


mend it to our readers.’’— Witness. 

“Mr. Ruskin’s chief purpose is to treat. the 
artist’s power, and the art itself, as items of the 
world's wealth, and to show how these may be 
bert evolved, produced, accumulated, and dis- 


. tributed.”— Atheneum. 


Italian Campaigns of 
General Bonaparte. 
By George Hooper. 


With a Map. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“ The story of Bonaparte’s campaigns in Italy 
is told at once firmly, lightly, and pleasantly- 
The latest and best authorities, the Bunaparte 
correspondence in particular, appear to have 
been carefully and intelligently consulted. The 
reault is a very readable and useful volume,”— 

eneum, 
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Cheap Series—continued. 


Wuthering Heights and | _ Domestic Stories. 
Agnes Grey. | By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
By Ellis and Acton Bell. | : Gentleman.” 
With eae by CURRER BELL. “Ina nice Oi ci dieaie ich ae of the 
rice 2s, 6d. cloth. female heart and in » happy power of depicting 


“There are passages in this book of ‘ Wuthering peer on Prete hah baa ohana by very few 
oles OF willel Any novelists DRSt UF Eresent: “There is not one of them unquickened by true 
the: he drew cases which the physician THEhE feeling, exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid 
atndy 3 Ellis Bell has done no less."—Palladium, | magination.”—Kraminer, 

CT} e 


re is, at all events, keeping in the book: nee 
the groups of figures and the scenery are in har- 
mony with each othor. There is a touch of Sal- After Dark. 
vator Rosa in all.”—Atlas. a. seat egee ; 
Rea aa By Wilkie Collins. 
e : Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
A Lost Lov C. % Mr. Wilkie Pollitis Sans 7 ne moreno rank 
“ny 1— of our younger writers uv ction. e tells a 
By Ashf 01 d O wen. story well and forcibly, his style is eloquent and 
Price 2s. cloth. prounrerae: he has considerable powers of pa- 
“<A Lost Love’ is a story full of grace and hos; understands the art of construction; is 


: never wearisome or wordy, and hasa keon insight 
Ren urite beans Hue BiOey would give any | {nto charnoter.”—Daily News, 


bi a |“ * After Dark’ abounds with genuine touches 
A tale at once moving and Ae etal of nature,”—British Quarterly, 


and romantic, and certain to raise a e finer 

sympathies of the reader’s nature.”— Press, Se 
+ », borer 
Cerproon. | Fourth Edition. Price 2s. cloth. 


‘We have seldom read so wonderful a& romance. 
We can tind no fanlt in it asa work of art. It 
leaves us in admiration, almost in awe, of the 
powers of its author,’—New Quarterly, 

“The art displayed in presenting Paul Ferroll 
throughout the story is beyond all praise.’— 
Examiner, 


By Harriet Martineau. 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 

“This popular fiction presents a true and ani- 
mated picture of conntry life among the upper 
middle classes of English residents, and is re- 
markable for its interest, arising from the 
influence of various characters upon each other, 
and the effect of ordinary circumstances upon 
them. The descriptions of rnral scenery, and the 
daily pursuits in village hours, are among the 
most charming of the author’s writings; but the 
way in which exciting incidents gradually arise 
out of the most ordinary phases of life, nnd the 
skill with which natural and every-day characters 
are brought out in dramatic situations, attest the 
power of the author's genius,” 


OO em 


Tales of the Colonies. 


By Charles Leowcroft. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


‘**Pales of the Colonies ’ is an able and interest - 
ing book. The author has the first great requisite 
in fiction—a knowledge of the life he undertakes 
to describe; and his matter ia solid and real,”— 
Spectator. 

“It combines the fidelity of truth with the 
spirit of a romance, and has altugether much of 
De Foe in its character and composition,’— 
Literary Gazette, 


omen fp necencnrncnss, 
Romantic Tales 
Sue a ee 2 if Preparing for Publication, 
By the Author of “John Halhifax : 
, Gentleman.” Kathie Brande: 
A New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, | Phe Fireside History of a Quiet Lite. 
*¢ avillion’ is beautiful aud fone Story B Vf fal olme Lee, 
and there of them uiguickened by true feoling, | Author of “ Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 
exquisite taste, and a pure and vivid imagina- 
tion.”’"—Ezaminer. 


“In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the . 
renege csiomnre Wenig |, slew the Surface. 
on, @ authorear 18 exce yery WwW ge al Dears 
story tellers of the day,"—Globe. By Sir A. H, Elton, Bart., MP, 





eer 2 Oe seed 
1 » N 
School for Fathers. 
vyY y ; ¢ 
By Talbot Gwynne. 
Price 2s. cloth. 

“Phe School for Fathers’ is one of the clevorest 
most brilliant, genial, and instructive stories tha 
we have read since the publication of ‘Jane 
Eyre.’"—Kelectic Review. 

“The pleasantest tale we have read for many a 
day. It is a story of the Vatler and Spectator 
days, and is very fitly associated with that time 
of good English literature by its manly feeling, 
direct, unaffected mannor of writing, and nicely - 
managed, well-turned narrative. The descriptions 
are excellent; some of the country painting is as 


fresh as tt landscape hy Alfred Oonstable, or an 
idyl by Tennyson,” —Ezaminer, 


The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall. 
By Acton Bell, 


Oe 
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Suvgnile and Educational. 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 
The Parents’ Cabinet 


Of Amusement and Instruction for Young Persons. 
New Edition, carefully revised, in Twelve Shilling Volumes, each 
complete in itself, and containing a full page Illustration in Oi] 


Colours, with Wood Engravings, in ornamented boards. 


CONTENTS. 
AMUSING STORIES, all tending to the development of good qualities, and the avoidance of faults, 
BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNTS OF REMARKABLE OHARACTERS, interesting to Young People, 
SIMPLE NARRATIVES OF HISTORICAL EVENTS, suited to the capacity of children, 
ELUOIDATIONS OF NATURAL HISTORY, adapted to encourage habits of observation. 
a wee ATIONS OF NOTABLE SOLENTIFIC DISCOVERIES AND MECHANICAL 


4\ ‘ 
LIVELY ACOOUNTS OF THE GEOGRAPHY, INHABITANTS, AND PRODUCTIONS OF 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. ; 
Miss EpGRWORTH’S Opinion of the PARENTS’ OABINET:~— 

“TI almont fee) afraid of praising it as much as J think it deserves, . . . There is so much 
variety in the book that it cannot tire. Jt alternately excites and relieves attention, and does not lead 
tothe had hahit of fritteriug away the mind by requiring noexertion from thereader. . . . Whoever 
‘our scientific associate is, ho understands his business and children’s capabilities right well... . 

Vithout lecturing, or prosing, you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked, and hence all 
the sympathy of the young poople is always enlisted on the right side.” 


** The work is now complete in 4 vols. extra cloth, gilt edges, at 
3s. Od, each; or in 6 vols. extra cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 


By the Author of “ Round the Fire,” &c. 


Unica: Uncle J ack. the Fault 


A Story for a Sunday Afternoon. | Killer. 


With Four Illustrations. 2v.6d. cloth.) yrs oy, ; | 
“This tale, ike its author's former ones, Will With Four Tilnstrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


find favour in the nursery.’’—Athenw@um, ——# > 


“The character of Unica is charmingly con- 
ceived, and the story pleasantly told,’—Spec- Vi. - 
Round the Fire: 
Six Stories for Young Readers. 


tafor, : 
CS teeenee Oe meena 
06 
‘ , {| Square 16mo, with Four Illustrations. 
Old Gingerbread and the Dette oe 6d clath. 


Schoolboys. be Simple and very interesting.” — National 
With Four Coloured Plates. 2s. 6d. cl. “True children's storics.’—Atheneum, 
a chan Gingernteee and ea School pave an nena eennceneeeeeeneany 
elightful, and the drawing and colouring of the re 
oe part done with aplrit nud correctness.” The King of the Golden 
“This tale {s very good, the descriptions being ‘ ‘ 
natural, with a feeling of country freshness,’— River 3 
Scene Or, the Black Brothers. 
11, By John Ruskin, M.A. 
Willie’s Birthdav : Third Edition, with 22 Illustrations by 


: Richard Doyle. Price 2s. 6d. 
Showing how a Little Boy did what he | «qnis tittle fanc tae is by a master-hand, The 


Liked, and how he Enjoyed it. story has a charming moral.”—Exraminer, 
S eceainien Oa _pemmeemeael 
With Four Il tions. 2s. cloth. : . 
ith Kour lilustrations s. cloth Thves tiga Foti . 
1V. Or, Travels in the Boudoir. 
Willie’s Rest: By Miss Halsted. 
A Sunday Story. Feap cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


With Four Illustrations. 2s. cloth. ; 
“Extremely well written story books, amusing Rhymes for Little Ones. 


, 
ae nore Sankey UP in @ very handsome style.” | wrist’ y6 Iustrations. 1s. 6d. cloth. 
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Suvenile and Educational—continued. 


Stories from the Parlour | Little Derwent’s Breakfast. 


Printing Press. | Price 2s. cloth. 


By the Authors of the “ Parent's | ngs ege 
Cabinet.” Juvenile Miscellany. 


Feap 8vo. Price 2s. cloth. Six Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
meee > mae 


| 
| 
e e e “ W ge | 
Religion in Common Like. Klementary Works on 
By William Ellis. } Social Economy. 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. By William Ellis. 


‘A book addressed to young people of the 
Uniform in foolscap 8vo, half-bound. 


upper ten thousaud upon social dutics,”— 
IT.—OUTLINES OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 12. 6d. 


Leaminer, 
** Lessons in Political Economy for young people 
oe ee LESSONS IN SOOL[AL 


by askilfnl hand.”’—Economist. 
B kee: h By; | LLL —INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL 
ao, ae , 7 SCIENCES, gs. 
00 S or t e ma. 1V.—-OUTLINES OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 
e ry * ‘ 7 ‘ | 98, 
Printed in raised Roman letters, at) y _owitar am iy WHERE AM 1+ WHAT 
the Glasgow Asylum. OUGHT LTO DOF ke. Le. sewed, 
A List of the books, with their prices, may be, *.* Uhese works are recommended by the Com- 
had on application, - mittee of Council on Education, 


Poctry. 


a soe oes 


Homely Ballads : Tonica. 
For the Working Man’s Fireside. | Feap 8vo. Price 4s, cloth. 
By Mary Sewell. “The themes, mostly classical, are grappled 


Ni h Tt d. I Jot] With boldnoss, and toned with a lively imagination. 
inth Thousand. Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


‘Fhe style is rich and firm, and cannot be said to 
be an imitation of any known author, We cor- 

‘Very good verses conveying very useful les- 
sons.”’—Literary Guzetle. 


| dially recommend ft to our readers as a book of 
* Simple poems, well suited to the taste of the 


| real poetry.”— Critic. 
classes for whom they are written.’—Globe. : 

| 

| 

i 
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etemeeee  e emer 
“ There isareal homely flavour about them, and “La tl; ra “4°, Sa le 
ee contain sound and wholesome lessons,” T h C SIX Leg en ds of King 
Yritic. : ; 
aie Bee: Croldenstar. 


By the late Anna Bradstreet. 
Ieap 8vo. Price 5s. 
| The author evinces more than ordinary power, 
la vivid imugination, guidcd by a mind of lofty 
; aim.’’—Globe. 


. “Phe poetry is tasteful, and abovethe average.” 
—National Keview, 


1, ; © This is a posthumous poem by an unknown 
Jar of Honey from Hybla. | authoress, of higher scope und more finish than 
By Leigh Hunt. 


the crowd of poems which come before ug. The 
Price 5s. cloth. 


| 
| 
! faney throughout the poem is quick andlight, and 
| music,’ —Athen@um, 
{ . ‘ 
ae ' National Songs and 
Sketches from Dover | Legends of Roumania. 
Castle, and other Poems. , Translated by Ek. C. Grenville 
By Lieut.-Col. William Read. 7 Murray, Esq. 
Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. With Music, crown 8vo. Price 2s, 6d. 


“Elegant and eful, and distinguished hy a 
tone of sentiment, which renders Colonel Read’s 


| 9] 
volume very pleasant reading for u leisure hour.” ] oems of Past Years. 


—Daily News. “ye 
“Tt ts not often that the heroic couplet is in By Sir A. Hi. Elton, Bart., M.P. 
these days so gracefully written. Colonel Read is 


Wit and Humour. 
By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5s. eloth. 


ee Oe cena 








to be congratulated on his success in bending this Feap 8vo. Price 3s. cloth. 
Ulyssean bow. His little volume contains some ‘A refined, scholarly, and gentlemanly mind is 
very fine lyrics.’—Leader. apparent all through this volume.”—Leader. 
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Dogtry—continued. 


Magdalene: a Poem. 


Fcap 8vo. Price 1s. 
“Rarely have we been more deeply cached 
than in reading this wonderful little book. Its 
author is a poet such 


touching in the English (anguage than this 
exquisite poem,"—Morning Herald, 
ee Oe cemeed 


Poems. 
By Ada Trevanion. 
Price 5s. cloth. 


| 

‘There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanion. They give an image of what ; 
erhaps no- | 
oint to a more satisfactory fruit | 


many women are on their best side. 


where can we 
of Ohristian civilization than in a volume like 
this,"—Saturday Review. 

ee Oe 


Poems. 
By Henry Ceeal. 


Price 5s. cloth. 


“He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyric 
elementis dominant. ..... If Mr. Cecil does not 
make hisname famous, it is not that he does not 
ceserve to do 80,"—-Critic, 

“ There is an unmistakeable stamp of gennine 
poetry in most of these pages."’"—Keonomist, 


Se manaemen anon soemmagemammeed 
England in Time of War. 
By Sydney Dobell, 
Author of “ Balder,” “The Roman,” &c. 


Crown &vo. Price 5s. cloth. 


“Phat Mr, Dobell is a poet, ‘ England in time of 
War’ bears witness."”— Athen@um, 
Cee oo Con meee 


or 

The Cruel Sister, 
And other Poems, 

Feap 8vo. Trice 4s. cloth. 

* Phere are traces of power, and the versifica- 


tion displays freedom and skill.”—Guardian, 
a ON 


Balder. 
By Sydney Dodell. 


Crown 8vo. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


“The writer has fine qualities; his level of 
thought is lofty, and his passion for the heau- 
tiful hing the truth of instinet.’"—Atheneu m, 


nee 


Poems. 
By Mary Maynard. 


Feap 8vo. Price 4s. cloth. 


“We have rarely met with a volume of poems 
cinta ne 80 large an amount of power, biended 
with so much delicacy of feeling and grace of 
expression.” Church of England Quarterly, 

Se epenamme a, en_euumenemunaen 


Poems. 


By William Bell Scott. 


Fcap 8vo. Price 5s. cloth. 
“Wr. Soott has poetical feeling, keen observa- 


as we have not read for | 
many a day. There is nothing more sweet, more | 


| With a Memoir. 


Stilicho: a Tragedy. 
By George Mallam. 
Feap 8vo. 





Poems. 
By Mrs. Irvank P. Fellows. 


Feap 8vo. Price 3s, cloth. 
“There is easy simplicity in the diction, and 


' elegant naturalness in the thought.”—Spect ator. 





Poetry from Life. 


By C.M. XK. 
Feap 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 5s. 


“*Elegant verses. The author has a pleasing 
fancy and a refined mind,’’—Economiat, 


Oe 
Poems. 


By Walter R. Cassels. 
Feap 8vo. Price 3s. 6d, cloth. 


“Mr, Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and givos 
promise of realexcellence. His puems are written 
sometimes with a strength of expression by no 
means common,”—Guardtan. 





Garlands of Verse. 
By Thomas Leigh. 


Price 5s. cloth. 

“One of the best things in the ‘ Garlands of 
Verse’ is an Ode to Toil. There, as elsewhere, 
there is excelent feeling. ’—Exraminer, 

S cmeemmmem Pen seemed 


Poems. 


| By Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 


Price 4s. cloth. 
ee ee eee’ 


Select Odes of Horace. 
In English Lyrics. 
By J.T. Black. 


Feap &vo. Price 4s. cloth. 


“Rendered into English Lyrics with a vigour 
andheartiness rarely, if ever, surpassed,” —Critic, 


S canmaamtne nen _oenenaemmameed 


Rhymes and Recollections 
Of a Hand-Loom Weaver, 
By William Thom. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


King Rene’s Daughter. 


Feap 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


en 


Maid of Orleans, 


And other Poems. 





| 
| 
| 
Leeennunedin cen obserya~ | Translated from Schiller. 
oe itor. ght, and command of language,”— | Heap 8vo,’ Price Pre 


London : Printed by Situ, Erpxx and Co., Little Green Arbour Court, E.C. 





